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PREFACE 

" writing this study of a character whicl 
has alf the elements of greatness in if 
and of a career^the foundations of which hav 
been laid upon a noble scale, I have enjoye< 
no peculiar advantages. The sources of m' 
information have been open to every one 
They have been the various books whicl 
Mr Churchill has published, the columns o 
the daily, weekly and monthly press, and thi 
pages of Hansard. My moti^^<^ has been ai 
earnest desire to advance those three grea 
causes with which Mr Churchill’s name ha 
•been primagly associated — Retrenchment 
Army Reform, and Freedom of Trade 
There is no man living to-day, either ir 
or out pf the House qf Commons, wh( 
has advocated these causes with greatei 
eloquence or in whose argument severe 
practical, and ecbnomic reasoning has beer 
ipore completely transfused with profounc 
mora^ considerations. Mr Churchill ha 
recently changed his party colour. Thii 



preface' 

record of action and of utterance showMh« 
Heat ‘ 

fn/h^'e-'j'° Drysdale 

.ea,trrr::c;:.T4tt! 

pornriesion to rfprodr 'se:::.a.''o7'‘!h:" 
immitable cartoons which have helped the 
estmtnster Gazette to add both to th 
wsdon. and to the gaiety of7 1 “ 

."he77/t EtiJ 

he Pall Mall Magazine, for permission 
«o reproduce his striking caricature poZl 

for the H. W. Massinghan,' 

generous permission which he has 
given me to quote so freeiy from his •• Pictures 
■n Parliament'’ in the Z>a,/v News Tk. 

fofe’ ‘'“7^“''“ are ahsolutefo 

ndispensah le to those who would understttl 

the personal forces in the public life of xt 
day and I trust that at the end of the present 
arli^ent they will not be Hlowed totemaiji 
buned « the files of a dail/newspaAr 

A. M. S. 
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WINSTON SPENCER 
CHURCHILL 


CHAPTER I 

YOUTH AND GENIUS 

W INSTON Spencer Churchill was 
born in 1874. He*has been in 
Parliament four years, and already he has 
^won for himself a foremost place among 
the politiciaifs of his day. He has made 
history for parties, and there be discerning 
men who predict that he will make history 
for the nation. The youth of thirty is con- 
fidently spoken of by his admirers as a 
future Prime Minister. He is more than 
able to hold his own against the most ex- 
perienced gladiators of the Parliamentary 
arena.* He has stood up to Mr Chamberlain 
like David before Goliath, and though the 

A 



WINSTON SPENCER tdUReHILL 

giant was not slain, the stripling proved 
himself able to give, blow for blow, as good 
as he received. He has rivalled Mr Balfour 
in subtlety and outmanoeuvred him in 
strategy, until the Prime Minister fled from 
his presence. In power of interesting and 
humouring masses of men he yields nothing 
to Lord Rosebery, and, furth,er, he can touch 
that deep chord of moral earnestness, he can 
make that grave and solemn appeal to high 
and noble emotion, as can only one other 
statesman of our time — Mr John Morley. 
Withal, in his speech one can discern the 
accents of the larger utterance of an earlier 
day ; — 

** I bring again the fine ideal stuff 
The young gods took to frame the^world of old.” 

He is of the race of giants. In the tem- 
pestuous gambols and soaring ambitions of 
his youth, we read the promise of a mighty 
manhood. 

But politics is only the most recent field for 
the exploits of Winston Spencer Churchijl. 
Before ever he thought of Parliamf4it, or 
Parliament thought of him, he had won for 



YOUi'H AND GENIUS 

himself a world-wide reputation in the fields 
of war and of literature. At the age of 
twenty-five he had gone through four ardu- 
ous campaigns— in Cuba, under the Spanish 
General, Compos; on the North-West 
Frontier, with the Malakand Field Force, 
under General jSir Bindon Blood ; in the 
Soudan, under, the Sirdar, now Lord 
Kitchener i and in South Africa, under 
General Bullerand Lord Roberts, He held 
the Spanish Order of Military Merit ; he had 
been mentioned in dispatches from Mala- 
kand ; he had ridden in the memorable charge 
of the 2 1 St Lancers at Omduri'han ; he had 
been captured by the Boers after an exploit 
of singular heroism, had been held a prisoner 
at Pretoria, and had escaped after a series of 
thrilling adventures and hair-breadth escapes; 
he had been under fire on Spion Kop, had 
ridden with the relieving force into Lady- 
smith, Jhad marched with Ian Hamilton to 
Pretoria, and had been the first to bring the 
welcome news of succour to his former fellow- 
prisoners. 

Eveni this strenuous life did not provide 
a sufficient outlet for his energies. He was 

3 
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already the author of five books which had 
found favour with the public, not less* on 
account of their own intrinsic merits than on 
account of the advertisement which had been 
given them by the adventurous career of 
their writer. Vivid and picturesque special 
correspondence, shrewd p.nd suggestive 
military criticism, balanced historical nar- 
rative and interesting political romance 
flowed easily from his pen. His literary 
power was as undoubted as his courage, and 
his writings gave abundant evidence of 
mature thought, of penetrating criticism and 
of profound political instinct. Not for 
nothing had ambitious youth taken for 
models Burke, Macaulay and Disraeli. He 
was worthy of such masters, a.id profiting b^ 
their example he brought to his task a 
personality and a genius of his own. 

To a writer in the Daily Mail belongs 
the credit of having first declared to an in- 
credulous and amused world, on December 
2nd, 1898, that a certain junior subaltern of 
Hussars, a precocidbs boy of twenty-thsee, 
contained the seeds of future greatn^ess, and 
belonged by right divine to the world’s 

4 
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• 

highest order of merit. He had just re- 
turned from the Nile Campaign. His book 
on The River IVar had not been issued. 
He had not fought his first and unsuccess- 
ful candidature at Oldham, but he liad just 
found time to make his political cUbut in a 
couple of boyjph speeches at Dover and 
Rotherhithe. A number of people in- 
terested in frontier questions had read with 
appreciation his book, With the Malakand 
Field Force ; the readers of the Afoming 
Post had realised that the editor of that 
journal had discovered a brilliant and dash- 
ing war correspondent, but beybnd these and 
the circle of his own immediate friends it 
may be said that his name, and even his 
'existence, were unknown to the British 
public. The anonymous writer in the Daily 
Mail must have enjoyed singular oppor- 
tunities of observing the maturing mind 
of this “youngest man in Europe,” as he 
called him, and must in addition have pos- 
sessed unbounded confidence in his own 
Jttdgment to write theSe words : — 

“ In» years he is a boy ; in temperament 
he is also a boy ; but in intention, in de- 

5 
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r 

liberate plan, purpose, adaptation of means 4o 
ends, he is already a man. In any other 
generation but this he would be a child. 
Any other than he, being a junior subaltern 
of Hussars, would be a boisterous, simple, 
full-hearted, empty-headed boy. But Mr 
Churchill is a man, with ambitions fixed, 
with the steps towards their attainment 
clearly defined, with a precocious, almost * 
uncanny, judgment as to the efficacy of the 
means to the end. 

“ He is what he is by breeding. He is 
the eldest son of Lord Randolph Churchill, 
and his mother is American. Lord Ran- 
dolph was not so precocious as he was 
popularly supposed to be, but they begin 
early in America. From kis father he 
derives the hereditary aptitude for affairs, 
the grand style of entering upon them, 
which are not the less hereditary in British 
noble families because they skip nine genera- 
tions out of ten. Winston Spencer Churchill 
can hardly have seen much of Government 
and Parliament and forensic politics oat 
twenty-three, but he moves in out 

among their deviations with tlm ease, if 

6 
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4 

n^t with the knowiedge, of a veteran 
st^rtesman. But that inheritance alone 
would not give him his grip and facility 
at twenty>three ; with us hereditary states* 
men and party leaders ripen later.* From 
his American strain he adds to this a keen* 
ness, a shrewdness, a half-cynical, personal 
ambition, a natural aptitude for advertise- 
ment, and, happily, a sense of humour. 

“At the present moment he happens to 
be a soldier, but that has nothing whatever 
to do with his interest in the public eye. 
He may and may not possess the qualities 
which make a great general, but the ques- 
tion is of no sort of importance. In any 
case they will never be developed, for, if 
•they exist, .they are overshadowed by 
qualities which might make him, almost 
at will, a great popular leader, a great 
journalist, or the founder of a great adver- 
tising business. 

• 

“ He is ambitious and he is calculating ; 
ypt he is not cold— and* that saves him. His 
ambit^n is sanguine, runs in a torrent, and 
the calculation is hardly more than the rock 

7 
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or the stump which the torrent strikes for 
a second, yet which suffices to direct 'its 
course. It is not so much- that he 
calculates how he is to make his career a 
success^^ — how, frankly, he is to boom — but 
that he has a queer, shrewd power of in- 
trospection, which tells him his gifts and 
character are such as will rpake him boom. 
He has not studied to make himself a dema- 
gogue, and he happens to know it. 

• ••••* 

“ What he will become, who shall say ? 
At the rate he goes there will hardly be 
room for hirTi in Parliament at thirty or in 
England at forty.” 

It is six years since theso words were 
written, and they no longer seem extrava- 
gant. The subaltern of Hussars has become 
a political leader. In the first division on 
Mr Brodrick’s army scheme he was the sole 
Conservative to walk into the lobby against 
it. Two years later he had gathered round 
him a party and destroyed the scheme. He 
has challenged the supremacy of the greatest 

politician of our time, and rent in twain a 
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gseat political party. He is a protagonist 
in *the greatest political fight of a century. 
He has given phrases to the political cur- 
rency of the day, he has kindled the popular 
imagination, and given life to the dr^ bones 
of retrenchnient, army reform, and free trade. 
Bitterly hated or enthusiastically acclaimed, 
he is a force tj be reckoned with in the 
destinies of the country. 

It is my intention in the following chapter 
to attempt to trace some of the qualities of 
intellect, of heart, and of will of which in 
December 1898 this marvellous boy had 
already given evidence, and w 4 iich justified 
a prophecy apparently so wild. 


9 
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WINSTON SPENCER' dHURCHILL 

sudden transference from the ordered life of 
school to the delicious freedom of Oxford 
or Cambridge offers great temptations to 
a youth of his ardent temperament. 
Lord Randolph Churchill is said to have 
squandered some of the best years of his 
life on the light follies of youth. Winston 
went straight from Harrow to Sandhurst, 
passing out a year later, in 1 894, with first- 
class honours. In 1 894, at the age of twenty, 
he obtained his commission as a Lieutenant 
in a crack cavalry corps, the 4th Hussars, 
and his career commenced. 

The junior subaltern of Hussars looked 
around him for worlds to conquer. “The 
world is mine oyster,” he said, and without 
more to-do he set about opening it. Hik 
corps was stationed at Aldershot, not a very 
promising field for “a young man in a 
hurry.” The tame delights of soldiering at 
home in time of peace failed to satisfy his 
soul. A month of it was enough to make 
him feel like a finely tempered sword rusting 
in its scabbard. He was not content t to 
play the squire of dames, and dispoft him- 
self gaily till promotion came to him with 
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a • rustle of silk down the War Office 
stairs. 

He looked abroad. 

In the Island of Cuba there was war, 
and Cuba became the magnetic cefitre of 
the world for him. Spain was still 
struggling thr9ugh the weary gfuerilla 
war with the insurgents. London was gay 
and cUbonnaire, but as the young subaltern 
strolled from Pall Mall into his Club, the 
tape-machine was clicking off the news of 
alarms in the night, of shooting among the 
trees, of heroism and treachery, of success- 
ful strategy, and of the last (fartridge that 
saves a man from captivity. There, and 
not in Aldershot, was the school for a 
soldier. 

“ I can never doubt which is the right end 
[of the wire] to be at. It is better to be 
making the news than taking it ; to be an 
actor rather than a critic.” ‘ 

Within the year Winston was at the other 
end of the wire writing the news that was 
clicked out in the dob. The press had 
opene^ up a golden road for him. He 
‘ TTu Story of the Malakand Field Force, p. 141. 

'3 
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applied for and secured long leave .o 
absence. He sailed as war corresponcfen 
or the natfy Graphic, the paper for which 
his father had written his South African 
letters. In a fortnight he was in the thick 
ot It. and when the war correspondent re- 

mT first-class Order of 

Mihtary Merit from the Spanish general. 

He reached home just in time to sail with 
h.s regiment to India. But India proved as 
unsatisfactory as Aldershot. For a year he 
retted at the dull routine of barrack life. 
And when at last the frontier tribes broke 
out in revolt he had the mortification of 
finding that British cavalry was intended for 
ornament not use. 

"The authorities have steadily refused tn 
^low any British cavalry to cross the frontier 

^ pense. xlritish cavalry costs so much ' It 
.and natives do^he .oTP " 


At the end of the summer of 1897 there 
took place one of the most wide-spread and 
angerous of frontier risings. Under ttfe 
influence of a "Mad Mullah,” which ^s our 

Tic Story of the Malakand Field Foru, p. a6o. 
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polUe name for a Mohammedan religious 
revivalist, the tribes rose and attacked the 
fort at the Malakand Pass with singular 
ferocity. The Malakand Field Force was 
at once brought together under Sir Bindon 
Blood, and we were embarked upon another 
bloody and costly frontier war. 

Winston was left behind with the Hussars, 
for a British cavalry regiment was “a sword 
too costly to be drawn.” Great news was 
passing along the telegraph wire, and he was 
at the wrong end. But “ Difficulties were 
made to be overcome,” was the motto of 
“ Pushful, the Younger,” as hfc has been 
dubbed by a Daily Chronicle reviewer. Be- 
fore the campaign had proceeded a month he 
bobbed up at the front as a member of that 
band of "disconsolate young gentlemen 
endeavouring to fight their country s battles 
disguised as journalists.” 

" Haying realised that if a British cavalry 
officer waits till he is ordered on active 
service he is likely to wait a considerable 
time, I obuined six weeks’ leave of absence 
froth my regiment, and on the 2nd of Sep- 
tember arrived at Malakand as press corre- 
spondent Pioneer and Daily Telegraph, 

»5 
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The importunate subaltern had his will 
Me «s attached to the Jist Punjaub 
obtain^ his baptism of 6re in his 
^trys servicS?and saw much of the 

“f, *' %•>'*”«• . The dfapatches 
m^on the courage ^nd resolution of 
Ueutenant W. L. S. ChurchiH, 4th Hussara, 

wta'Tr'”"'*'"' "ewspape^ 

with the force, who made himself useful at a 
critical moment.” 

Again, in the following year, he was so 
fortunate aS to accompany the Tirah Expe- 

RetuiSilng from India in 1898 he pA. 
wded straight to the War Office to apply 
for employment in the Nile Expeditionary 
orce which was then preparing for the final 
Jdvancte from the Atbam to Omdumian. 
Many others were there on the same errand 
>ut. in his own words. “Success rewarded 
wrseverance. ” He was attached t#t|ife«ifiit 
-ancers. He also carried the comii^on of 

16 
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tne Mornutg^iPosI corrcsponc^ent, 

' inil|h ta ^e dSgust, it Is Said, of Sir Herbert 

.^itcheni^, 

,l94?ur 'ftss% by dint of mueb asN^S and . 
;|pusl|{^^ this; irrepressible subaltojAi had 
inao^i^ed to take part in no fewer than four 
jns.; 

^ iteen months later, writing of a similar 
q^>ib|ddie in the early career of Lieutenartt- 
G^heral Ian Hamilton, he recomnaends 
f|l|^C*»P^tions to " the attention of young 
As they illustrate the guiding 
of hh own career they deserve, to 
out in full here : — 

'" 'I? Be it always remembered that the 
ti^tdations of the army are formed to make 
a|pj>eppte ouite alike, one uniform pattern, 
1 iii^,on one , level of intelligence^— not yet 
‘' highest. You do not rise ^ ^e 
Sp^t, btit' in spite of them. Thef 0 *. 
75^^-. jP acti?e ^*^ice thp ^ 

luBautem must never take ‘No -for an 
He should get to the -front at all 
itf#»J|or every fifty men who will express 
^ on service in thd^ mess or 
will grumble if they are not 
is ol^f aboiit one - who really 
teke the trouble-ana 
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run the risk of going to the front on the chance. 
The competition is much less keen w»ien 
you get there. I know something of this 
myself, and am convinced of its truth. 

“ The subaltern really stands on velvet in 
the matter. If he succeeds, all is well. 
If he gets rebuked and ordered down he 
must try again. What can the authorities 
do ? They cannot very well shoot him. 
At the worst, they can send him back to 
his regiment, stop his leave for six months, 
and some choleric old martinet who was a 
a young man once, though he had half 
forgotten it, will write in some ponderous 
book in Pall Mall against the offender’s 
name ; ‘ Keen as mustard — takes his own 
line — to be noted for active service if 
otherwise qualified.’ ” ‘ 

But let us return to the Nile. Up that 
green ribbon, unrolled upon the desert sands, 
the army of Kitchener had marched, month 
after month, for nearly three years, dragging 
painfully after it the railway and the telegraph 
line, and accompanied by the Nile flotilla. 
The long struggle was nearing its dramatic 
close. The Mahdi, Mohammed Ahmed, 
had risen, like a prophet in Israel, to lead 
his people out of their degrading slavery 
» /art HamiltofCs March, pp. 123-24. 
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to, the Turks. The rebellion headed by the 
“MShdi was, in Gladstone’s words, “that 
of a people rightly struggling to be free.” 
He was a man of noble life, of sincere 
patriotism, and of deep religious fervour, 
and, above all, he was a born leader of 
men. In his lifetime his efforts were 
crowned with copiplete success. He drove 
out “the Turks”; he founded ,an empire; 
he ruled his people in security. But with 
his death, the empire which he founded on 
religious enthusiasm became a military 
despotism. The Khalifa succeeded the 
Mahdi in the Soudan, The ^British suc- 
ceeded the Turks in Egypt. Civilisation 
and barbarism struggled for the control of 
the upper waters of the Nile. 

With his railway Kitchener had overcome 
the terrors of the desert ; with his telegraph 
wire he summoned out of the vasty deep 
a race ^of white men different from any 
“ Turks the Dervishes had ever known ; 
with his engines of destruction he “terribly 
carpeted the earth with dead.” Firket 
had fallen before him, and Merawi, and 
Abu Hamed, and Berber, and the camp 
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on the Atbara ; and now he paused ifor 
the final swoop on Omdurman. 

Churchill left the Atbara camp a few 
hours behind the 21st Lancers, hoping to 
catch them up at their first camping place. 
Such an opportunity for an adventure was 
not to be missed. Before he joined his 
regiment he contrived to Ipse himself in the 
desert, and to find his way again by the 
help of “ the glorious constellation of 
Orion.” Adventures are to the adven- 
turous. 

At Omdurman he was “ in at the death.” 
He was an actor in one of the most 
memorable episodes in a battle which, 
measured by the destruction it caused, 
was one of the greatest pitched battles in 
modern history. He rode in the “ Lancers 
Charge.” 

The charge of the 21st Lancers at 
Omdurman was one of those deeds of 
instant decision and superb daring which, 
like the Charge of the Light Brigade, 
acquire a glory far out of proportion to '“any 
actual military advantage achieved. 

The Lancers were ordered to cut off the 
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retreat of the Dervishes on the city. In 
“the line of retreat was a small Khor or 
gulley which the scouts reported to be held 
by about 700 Dervishes. Riding up boldly, 
the Lancers almost fell into a fatal ai^ibush. 
The Khalifa had meantime contrived to 
reinforce the men holding the Khor by 
another 2000 men. The earth seemed to 
open and pour forth armed men. Without 
a moment’s hesitation the 400 Lancers 
charged 2700 of the fiercest and most 
courageous infantry in the world. I he 
Dervishes were “ cool, determined men, 
practised in war and familiar whh cavalry.” ' 
It was man to man, arm to arm, and lance 
to sword and spear. The only advantage 
A^hich civilisation retained was discipline 
and mutual confidence. 

Like an iron harrow the Lancers tore 
through the Dervish mass. For two 

minutes^ of eternity the killing lasted, and 
“each man saw the world along his lance, 
under his guard, or through the back sight 
of* his "pistol.” ^ Then ‘the regiment drew 
clear ^f the enemy, leaving behind it 
* Tfu River iVar^ vol. ii. p. 137. ^ Idui- 
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a score of unrecognisable corpses. Five^ 
officers, sixty-five men and one hundred and 
nineteen horses out of less than four 
hundred had been killed or wounded. 
At 20t) yards they halted and reformed, 
ready to ride back into the inferno ; but a 
military judgment as cool as the original 
resolve to charge, dictated a flanking 
movement. They wheeled to the right, 
and, dismounting, poured a heavy fire 
down the Khor into the close - packed 
Dervishes. The Arabs were shaken ; they 
endeavoured to re-form under the accurate 
fire, and then sullenly withdrew, leaving 
the Lancers with their wounded and their 
dead. 

Churchill, “as on other occasions,” came 
safely through without a scratch or tear. 
The curious reader will be interested in 
his account of his impressions during the 
charge ; — 

“The whole scene flickered exactly like 
a cinematograph picture ; and, besides, 1 
remember no sound. The event seemed 
to pass in absolute silence. The yells oi 
the enemy, the shouts of the soldiers, the 
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firing of many shots, the clashing of sword 
spear, were unnoticed by the senses, 
unregistered by the brain. Several others 
say the same. Perhaps it is possible for 
the whole of a man’s faculties to be concen- 
trated in the eye, bridle-hand, and trigger- 
finger, and withdrawn from all other parts 
of the body.” ' 

So much for \hc man of action in these 
first four years of crowded life. But these 
years have another interest for us. Already 
the young eagle was eyeing the distant peaks 
from his eyrie. His exuberant vitality found 
the camp all too narrow a field for his varied 
interests. He was not merely the man of 
action ; he was the chronicler, the com- 
mentator, and the political theorist. 

• From his first campaign Churchill com- 
bined the duties of soldier and war corre- 
spondent. He saw no active service with 
his own regiment, but by imperturbable 
perseverance he was able to secure leave 
of absence, to make his way to the front, 
and by hook or by crook to get himself 
a^tachfed to some regiment there. 

Later, it became impossible for him to 
• ‘ The River War, vol. ii. p. 142- 
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combine these functions. He was not co,n- 
tent with mere narrative. He must nevus' 
criticise his superiors, offer advice to the 
Government, and diverge into politics. The 
rules of the Service could not hold this sub- 
altern, and when he went to South Africa 
it was no longer as a commissioned officer, 
but as a war correspondent pure and simple. 

The phenomenal success of his letters 
from the front opened up to the young 
lieutenant an avenue to a wider career than 
any the camp could offer. From the first 
he took rank among the foremost corre- 
spondents of his time. To be among the 
first with G. W. Steevens was no mean 
achievement. 

He had, in the highest degree, the knack 
of telling a story. Whether it was the. 
history of a racial movement, the plan of 
a campaign, the varying fortunes of a battle, 
a heroic deed, or a personal adventure, the 
narrative flowed lightly and freely from his 
pen. The magic dramatic touch, which 
study and knowledge and experience cap- 
not give, was his by a sure instinct. His 
first book, The Stovy of the Malakattd Field 
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Foxce, was in truth “a story,” more read- 
-tWt than most fiction, full of midnight 
attacks, heroic defences, and mad gallops 
under fire. 

There is another quality in his style "which 
made for popularity. Few special 
spondents have surpassed him in the vivid- 
ness of his descriptive power. He describes 
a man or a landscape and they seem to lie 
like a picture on the page. It is no laboured 
effect produced by piling epithets upon 
one another, or by a meticulous selec- 
tion of adjectives. It is all done with 
a fine, careless unconsciousness and pro- 
fusion. 

Besides these more popular gifts, his early 
letters give evidence of profounder qualities, 
of a deep humanity, of a wide outlook, and 
of a broad, tolerant spirit. He is always 
reaching after higher issues, and the reader 
finds the narrative kindling into great 
thoughts. He is more than a recorder , 
he is a commentator. He is master of, 
andL not mastered by, his material. We 
perceive the alchemy of the artist’s and of 
the thinTier’s mind, and we read not only 
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for the sake of the events but for the s^ke^ 
of Winston Spencer Churchill. T e reaw 
feels himself in touch .vith a real and 
dynamic personality. 

One could see that he had gone to goc^ 
masters. It did not 

references to Burke and Macaulay to tell th 
reader where the young author caught h 
erand manner, his rolling rhetoric and his 
balanced periods. Of his first book even so 
^jToLtic^ critic as *e - 

moved to observe Mr Churchil may be 
only a reader of Burke and Disraeln but in 
many passages these writers speak again, 

rnd'th'^e application of Burkes style m 

particular to the affairs of war Y 
Ld there passages worthy o Nap e» s 
great history - the model of mihta y . 

War: An Historial Account of 
the Reconquest of the Soudan was a more 
ambitious undertaking. These two arge 
and elaborate volumes are the rm of 
much study, observation, and re i 
Thfy contaL a careful history of the ong,n 
and success of the Mahdi’s revolt, of the 
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restoration of Egypt to prosperity under 
Rmish influence, and of the military 
operations against the Khalifa which ended 
in so dramatic and signal a victory at 
Omdurman. It is a vivid and picturesque 
narrative of sustained interest ; but it is 
more, it is a historical summing up, a 
weighing in the balance, a testing of actions 
and results by political and moral principles. 
There is abundant evidence of a keen and 
penetrating intellect constantly revolving 
facts and making judgments. Some of 
these judgments were sufficiently remark- 
able to cause quite a sensatidn on their 
publication. 

The Outlook critic may have been en- 
tlfusiastic, but he did not shoot very wide 
of the mark when he said that ‘‘in '1 he 
River War Mr Winston Spencer Churchill 
comes, we think, very near doing for 
the Sou^dan what Kinglakc did for the 
Crimea.” 

A junior subaltern with pronounced mili- 
tary ancf political views, With no false modesty 
in expressing them, and who possesses the 
ear of the public through one of the greatest 
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newspapers, could hardly be other tha^ 
very embarrassing enfmt tembU to -His 

,„/erior officers. The surprising tffing m 
that he seems to have come out of h.s 

escapades so easily. Of 

dislike, and spiteful attempts to snub, he 

encountered enoughand^^jre^^Hewa^ 

tWngrfroubled him little. He was a very 

self centred and self-possessed young mam 
and if he achieved his omelette, re 
not grumble because a few eggs were 

volume on the Malakand Field 

!::raTmr^"orr^:= 

the lance, long and short service and Ae 

psychology of courage, he does n 

m offer confident opinions. With what 

point these opinions 

following example is evidence. 

referring to the official reluctance to employ 

” costly a weapon as British cavalry across 

the frontier. 
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Though it is unlikely that the Govern- 
TTtrnt of India will take any advice, either 
wholly or in good part, I hereby exhort 
them to quit the folly of a ‘ penny wise 
policy, and to adhere consistently to the 
principles of employing British and nauve 
troops in India in a regular proportion. 
That is to say, that when two native 
cavalry regiments have been sent on 
service across the frontier, the third cavalry 
regiment so sent shall be British. 

Since the conclusion of the South African 
War the attention of Parliament has been 
seldom long diverted from the intricate 
problems of Army Reform. h/Ir Churchill 
has become the spokesman of a party and 
his has been the most potent voice which 
has been raised in the many discussions 
which have raged round the innumerable 
schemes, reports, and estimates, which 
have been submitted to Parliament. The 
germ of most of his criticism of Mr 
Brodrick’s ill - fated Army Scheme, his 
distrust of the attempt to solve insular 
probleois on Continental lines, his refusal 
to* be drawn into the meshes of European 
warfare his faith in the voluntary principle, 
• The Story of the Malakand Field Force, p. 261- 
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coupled with sufficient inducements, may 
be clearly discerned in the following ' re- 
flections on the “ short service ” system : 

‘‘We have for some years adopted the 
‘short service’ system. It is a Continental 
system. It has many disadvantages. Troops 
raised under it suffer from youth, want of 
training, and lack of regimental associations. 
But on the Continent it has this one para- 
mount recommendation — it provides enor- 
mous numbers. The whole active army is 
merely a machine for manufacturing soldiers 
quickly, and passing them into the reserves, 
to be stored until they are wanted. 

“We have adopted this system in all re- 
spects but one. We have got the poor 
quality without the great quantity. We 
have by the short service system increased 
our numbers a little, and decreased our 
standard a good deal. The reason that this 
system, which is so well adapted to Con- 
tinental requirements, confers no advantages 
upon us is obvious. Our army is recruited 
by a voluntary system. Short service and 
conscription are inseparable. For this reason 
^veral stern soldiers advocate conscription. 
But many words will have to be spoken, 
many votes voted, and perhaps many blows 
struck before the British people would 
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submit to such an abridgment of their 
liberties, or such a drag upon their cony 
merce. It will be time to make such sacri- 
fices when the English Channel runs dry. 

* 

“The experiment is dangerous, and it is 
also expensive. We continue to make it 
because the idea is still cherished that British 
armies will one \lay again play a j)art in 
Continental war. • When the people of the 
United Kingdom are foolish enough to allow 
their little army to be ground to fragments 
between Continental myriads, they will de- 
serve all the misfortunes that will inevitably 
come upon them.” ’ 

It is this power to throw technical criti- 
cism into such lively and picturesque lan- 
guage, this power of holding the interest 
and touching the imagination, which makes 
the political orator. 

Even in the earliest of his letters the 
political instinct obtrudes itself. He peers 
into the^roots and causes of things. He 
is beset with “ obstinate questionings ” which 
his first impulse is to smother, but which 
latar he gives free verft to. The steady 
growth and development of his political 

‘ The Story of the Malakand Tie Id Force ^ pp. 296-299. 
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ideals is clearly marked. rThe first boyish 
zest for military glory soon gives place "lo 
a broad and deep humanity. In his letters 
on the Malakand operations he has not yet 
found himself. Victory, prestigi^i conquest, 
annexation, seem the most glorious things 
in the world. He avoids with a conscious 
effort all questions of etljics. If here and 
there doubts assail him he dismisses them 
into the convenient limbo of choses jugies. 
“We have crossed the Rubicon.”* It is no 
time to argue the justice of a quarrel with 
a wild tribesman when he has his “rifle 
sighted on the rock behind which we are 
lying. He takes up his narrative on the 
basis of the status quo. The dominant fact 
of the situation is that we are at war and 
that it is our business to kill as many* of 
the other side as possible. If anything, he 
tends to exaggerate his bloodthirstiness ; he 
is keen on slaughter, he jibes at,. “philan- 
thropists,” he applauds village burning with 
an aggressive zeal 

But even so it *is interesting to obseive 
that his intellectual honesty will |^ot allow 

* The Story of the Malakand Meld Fbrce^ p. 310. 
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him to be deceived by the sophisms of 
glib politicians. He refuses to take refuge 
behind the euphemisms : “ so many villages 
were visited and punished,” or "the forti- 
fications were demolished.” He has to the 
full degree the courage of his convictions : — 

" I do not believe in all this circumlocution. 
The lack of confidence in the good sense of 
the British democracy which the Indian 
Government displays is one of its least 

admirable characteristics.” 

* 

A year later, by which time he has written 
his second book, .The River IVar, he has 
come ' to recognise that ** glory ” and 

prestige ” cannot be accepted as ends in 
themselves. He has conceived the meaning 
«f "Policy." He is no longer content to 
take the situation for granted, but will test 
all things by definite ideals and principles. 

There were two episodes in The River 
War on which he spoke out in vigorous con- 
demnation, displaying all those qualities of 
independence and courage wjiich have since 
characterised his political action. One was 
the killing of the wounded after the battle of 
Omdurman, and the other was the desecra- 
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tion of the Mahdi’s tomb and the dismember- 
ment of his body. 

On the occasion of the battle on the 
Atbara the Sirdar had issued orders that the 
wounded were to be spared, but at Omdur- 
man no such orders were issued. 

“ I must personally record that there was a 
very general impression that the fewer the 
prisoners the greater would be the satis- 
faction of the commander . . . The un- 
measured terms in which the Dervishes had 
been described in the newspapers, and the 
idea which had been laboriously circulated, 
of ‘ avenging Gordon,* had inflamed their 
(the soldiers’) passions, and had led them to 
believe that it was quite correct to 
their enemy as vermin — unfit to live. 1 he 
result was that there were many wounded 
Dervishes killed.' ’* 

The affair of the ‘‘ Mahdi s Head ” gave rise 
to a Parliamentary debate, and outside the 
House the voice of the young subaltern was 
heard condemning not only the victorious 
general who was responsible for the outrage 
but also the Government which endorsed it. 

After the capture of Omdurman the 
Mahdi’s tomb was, by orders of Sir H. 

« The River War, vol. ii. p. i9S- 
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Kitchener, “profaned and razed to the 
ground.” The body was dug up, the head 
cut off and carried away as a “ trophy,” and 
the body and limbs flung into the Nile. 
The attempted justiflcation of this act was 
that it was necessary to destroy absolutely 
the last relics of the belief of the natives in 
the power of the^ dead prophet — that if the 
tomb remained intact it would be a centre 
and rallying point of sedition and revolt. 
We have always with us a school which 
believes that in order to impress savages 
we have got to become savages ourselves. 
“I shall not hesitate,” said CKurchill, “to 
declare that to destroy what was sacred and 
holy to them was a wicked act, of which the 
trtje Christian, no less than the philosopher, 
must express his abhorrence.”* 

Churchill had the humanity, the imagina- 
tion, and the insight to respect his enemy, 
and the^e qualities are the essentials of 
statesmanship. In the Mahdi he beheld 
“ the most remarkable Mohammedan of 
modern times, and one <5f the most famous 
Africans the world has yet seen.” ’ He 

' TAe Kiver IVar, toI. ii. p. 214. » Ibid., vol. i. p. 115. 
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was a man of noble character, a priest, 
a soldier and a patriot. His tomb was 
associated with the highest instincts and 
the noblest motives of the people whom he 
rescued from the oppressive despotism of 
“the Turks.” 

To how many Englishmen has it occurred 
to institute a parallel between General 
Gordon and the Mahdi ? Churchill’s point of 
view is summed up in the fact that he found 
them fundamentally men of the same type. 

Throughout these letters, too, there are 
hints of the coming democrat. He observes 
that “ Imperial races are displayed, stinted 
and starved for the sake of an expensive 
Imperialism which they can only enjoy if 
they are well fed.”* His “Imperialism” is 
not that of a ruling caste, but of a -self- 
governing democracy. Like charity, it must 
begin at home. Jingoism — even when 
“Exeter Hall” is its mouth-piece-^— he dis- 
cards. That the war was waged to “avenge 
General Gordon ” he will not allow. 
“ General Gordon was killed in fair war.” * 
We shall hear more of these traits later. 

* The River War, vol. i. p. i8. * Ibid., vol. ii. p. 393. 
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, “ All great men are ambitious in their 
youth,” says Winston, apropos of the Mahdi. 
It was an old head on young shoulders which 
added the words, “in their youth.” Win- 
ston is in his youth, and he does not dis- 
guise his ambition. A passion to lead and 
to excel shines through everything he has 
written. The * words in which General 
Gordon expressed his hope of a blessed 
immortality might well serve as the motto 
with which Winston Spencer Churchill sets 
out upon his public career. “ I hope that 
death will set me free from pain, and that 
great armies will be given me, and that I 
shall have vast cities under my command.” * 

‘ T?u River fVar, vol, i. p. 90, 
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CHAPTER in 


*tHE BRIGHT EYES OF DANGER 

I T was his B4ventures in the Boer War 
which firmly estabfished Winston 
Spencer Churchill as a popular hero of the 
British public. Africa, which has been the 
grave of so many rq>utations, proved a 
cradle for his. As a knight df :,the ']^ he 
won mote 'g^ory and 4clixt than any of the 
soldietB. From the day he sailed- with Sir 
Redvers Buller to the Cape tp the day he 
rettimed to Oldham to win a sciat in Parlia* 
ment he lived the most crOwda^ yi»r of 
joyous life that ever man enjoyed. From 
one hair’s-breadth escape he plunged into 
another in continuous' and breathless sue* 
cession. Wij^ia a foitnightuiiC^^^^l^ kuding 
he was a prisoner in the haiids Of the Boers, 
after an exploit which endeared him ta al| 
lovers of courage and jduvalry. 
later the world was lingi^ wi^;^e nei^ 
of his dramatic escape l^t of tl& very 
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^rtress of the enemy. He was on Spion 
Kop at the moment of supreme defeat. 
He took part in the complicated series of 
engagements whereby Sir Redvers Buller’s 
tat mighty effort to break through the 
Boer lines was crowned with success, am) he 
r^e with Lord Dundonald among the first of 
the relieving col Jmn into Ladysmith. , Again, 
he m«t:he4 with Ian Hamilton, on Lord 
Roberts’ right flank, in the great dash for 
Johannesburg and Pretoria, narrowly escap- 
mg a second wpture on the w^y. On 5th 
June he had the felicity of announcing their 
rel^ to his late fcllojr*. prisoners at 
Johannwbuig. On the tft of ^^jetober he 
^ptured a seat in Parliament aft^r a con- 
jMt whi^ was one of *h% Uweliest in the 
General Election. . , , . 

Not even ita Gennmi EmperSe or Pferf. 
^ t Ro,^velt eve, achieved . ^ ex- 
Citing and strenuous year. 

A Wer writer in the Daily News- gave 
«P«ssion to the interest which 
at home took in these adven- 
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“ There is something quite Elizabethan 
about Mr Winston Churchill. His com- 
bination of brilliant literary gifts and the love 
of adventure for its own sake links him 
with many of the typical spirits of an age 
which has so much in common with our 
own. Carlyle has told us that a man cannot 
be expected both to act his romance and 
to write it. Mr Churchill, however, has recon- 
ciled these two functions. . . . There can be no 
doubt that he has fallen upon days which are 
extremely to his liking. The last news we 
had of him previously to his capture by 
the Boers represented him as leaving the 
train he had helped to rescue, and striking 
into the open, rifle in hand, with the object, 
apparently, cf engaging the entire Boer 
army. Having made his escape from Pre- 
toria, he is now off to the front again. 
Churchill seems to bear a charmed life, and 
we sincerely hope no aprosopoleptic * bullet 
will interrupt what promises to be a most 
brilliant and picturesque career.” 

On the occasion of his triumphal arrival 
at Oldham a witty paragraphist in The Star 

* “‘Aprosopoleptic* is a fearful wild-fowl, and we 
thought it better to ask the consulting scholar o^ Balliol 
to this office to spend a night in meditation upon its 
probable signification. He gives it as his opinion that 
an aprosopoleptic bullet is one that does not bit you in 
front.** — Pall Mall Gazette^ 29th December 1899. 
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suggested that ■■ Oldham appears to be in 

R T !!!,' “ Lord 

oberts, Mr Winston Churchill or Bill 
Adams who took Pretoria.” 

It IS not necessary to retell here the 

la„n n o When Churchill 

landed with Sir Redvers Buller the tide of 

mvasion was rolling down over Natal. 

Ladysmith was isolated, and Pietermarits- 

burg was threatened. The whole British 

plan of campaign was altered. Sir Redvers 

hurried to Natal and commenced his long 

dogged attempt to relieve Ladysmith. Co' 

lenso, where the railway crossed the Tugela 

River had already been evacuated by^ he 

Bntish garrison, and our front was now at 

ulong the railway 
me, between Estcourt and Colenso, "the 
armoured train" ventured forth on its 
hasardous scouting expeditions. 

When the Mmoured train steamed out of 
Estcourt, on Tuesday, 14th November, under 

sti W r-f Win- 

«on Spencer Churchill, war correspondent, 

contrived to accompany it. The train 
reached Chieveley Station, and then, parties 
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>f Boers having been observed, started, to ^ 
eturn homewards. But it was too late. 
\lready the enemy had occupied a hill, 
ivith two large guns, a Maxim, and rifle- 
men 'commanding the line. As the train 
rounded a corner they opened fire. The 
driver put on full steam and attempted to 
run the gauntlet. But the Boers had left 
nothing to chance. A huge stone blocked 
the line at a point where the range had 
been carefully noted. The train crashed 
heavily into the obstacle, the shock hurling 
the foremost trucks over the embankment 
and jammiri’g one across the track in front of 
the engine. The rest of the train kept the 
metals, but it was unable to proceed, caught 
like a rat in a trap. 

“ We were not long left in the compara- 
tive peace and safety of a railway accident.” 
From the circling hills the Boers poured down 
a murderous fire. “ The antiquated toy ” of a 
gun carried on the train was soon smashed by 
a shell and put out of action. The “armour 
was pierced like paper by any direct bullet. 

In this crisis the war correspondent took 
his place in the fighting line. After a rough 
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^inspection Churchill concluded that there 
was a chance of clearing the line, and it 
was agreed that while he directed the 
attempt, Captain Haldane should endeavour 
to check the enemy’s artillery fire as touch 
as possible with musketry. 

Mr J. B. Atkins, the correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian, who had set out from 
Estcourt to meet th*e returning train, gathered 
the following particulars from the dozen fugi- 
tives who escaped the final disaster 

“ Gradually we pieced the story together. 
We heard how Churchill had walked round 
and round the wreckage while •the bullets 
against the iron walls, and had 
called for volunteers to free the engine ; how 

. i again, 

14iis will be interesting for my paper ’ (the 
Morning Post ) ; and again, how, when the 
engine-driver was grazed on the head and 
was about to escape, he had jumped in to 
help him and had said, ‘ No man is hit twice 
on the same day.' ” ‘ 

Under the pitiless fire, “among these 
clanging,^ rending iron boxes,” the truck par- 
tially on the rails was first of all uncoupled 
from that^which had been thrown completely 
Tiu Relief of Ladysmith, by J. B. Atkins, p. 74. 
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off, and then, with the help of strong shoulders, 
and a push from the engine, it gradually” 
heeled over and was thrown clear of the 
line. The way of escape seemed opened 
up, hut alas, though the tender was able 
to pass, the engine was six inches wider 
and could not pass the corner of the newly 
overturned truck. Every attempt to pro- 
ceed jammed the obstruction tighter. Pulling 
backwards promised better results, but just as 
success seemed about to be achieved the coup- 
ling^hain parted. A few inches of footboard 
intervened^ bdtween surrender and safety. 
Aff: ifeis fo/.seviSinty minutes by the clock, 
f The onlj^. ihmg left to do was to charge 
the o^tfucthia^ wjth more steam. There 
was a gtfodii^ imh* a stagger, a check, a 
tear;? and the engine shot past, breaking 
the CQiipling-links and leaving the other 
trucks on the rail on the wrong side. By 
this time the men were becoming de- 
moralised. The attempt to drag the trucks 
up to the engine under fire was abandoned 
and it was resolved to be content with 
laving the locomotive. It steamed home- 
wards carrying as many of the* wounded 
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,as possible, and th^ left behind proceeded 
to make for shelte? with the idea of holding 
out till reinforcements arrived. ^Then an- 
other •* miserable incident I " Soilis wounded 
private, wholly unauthorised, hoisted a potket- 
handkerchief in token of surrender. There 
was a moment of indecision and bewilder- 
ment, and next moment the remnant of the 
force were prisoners of war. 

Meantime Churchill, who had been direct* 
ing operations from the engine had been 
carried on some 500 yards from the scene 
of the conflict. Near the shelter where it 
had been resolved to hold out* he jumped 
off and marched back, rifle in hand, to rally 
the men as they arrived. Knowing nothing 
of* the ** white flag incident," he marched 
back into the trap and in a few minutes 
he was “herded with the other prisoners 
m a miseraUe group." 

The v^ed emotions of that first night of 
capdvity have been described by the prisoner 
in passages which reach the highest level 
of journalistic achievemeht. He had as he 
said, '* read much of the litmature ot this 
land of *lies.** He expected to find his 
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captors hard, cruel men, and was prepared 
to encounter taunts and indignities. It was 

f surprise ” to find that he was treated 
with respect and consideration. With the 
surprise came a reaction. Few passages in 
the literature of the South African War 
have been more frequently quoted than the 
following : — 

“What men they were, these Boers! I 
thought of them as I had seen them in the 
rnornmg riding forward through the rain — 
thousands of independent riflemen, think- 
ing for themselves, possessed of beautiful 
weapons, led with skill, living as they rode 
Without commissariat or transport or ammuni- 
tion colurnn, moving like the wind, and sup- 
^rt^ by iron constitutions and a stern, hard 
Uld Testament God who would surely smite 
the Amalekites hip and thigh. And then 
above the rainstorm that beat loudly on the 
^rrugated iron, I heard the sound of a chaunt. 
The Boers were singing their evening psalm, 
and the menacing notes — more full of indig- 
nant war than love— struck a chill into niy 
heart, so that I thought after all that the war 
was unjust, that the Boers were better men 
than we, that Heaven was against us, that 
Ladysmith, hlafeking and Kimberley would 
fall, that the Estcourt garrison wouid perish, 
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that«foreign powers would intervene, that we 
should lose South Africa, and that that would 
be the beginning of the end. So for the time 
I despaired of the Empire, nor was it till the 
morning sun — all the brighter after the rain- 
storms, all the warmer after the chills— struck 
m through the windows that things reassumed 
their true colours and proportions.” * 

” How unhappy* is that poor man who 
loses his liberty ! ” *It was “ like the cheek ” 

. of Master Winston to demand his release on 
the ground that he was a ‘‘special corre- 
spondent.” It was as natural that the Boers 
should refuse to release so very warlike a 
correspondent. For a month heVretted his 
soul at Pretoria, cooped up with sixty British 
officers in the States Model Schools, fenced 
in and guarded by armed sentries. What 
were chess, cards, cigarettes, rounders to 
those who sat by the waters of Babylon 
while their hearts were far away with the 
relieving column which never seemed to get 
any nearer. The captives drank deep of 
the bitter draft of hope deferred that maketh 
sick. Characteristically enough 
hurchill’s two chief recreations were argu- 
^ London to Ladysmith, p, io8. 
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^ fuH of risks as a tig'ht»rope walk across 
* Niagara, was successful. By a minuteness 
of observation worthy of Sherlock Holmes 
it was discovered that while the sentries 
walked their beats there was one moment, 
one fortunate combination of time and place, 
when the glare of the electric light in the 
darkness prevented them from seeing the 
top of a few yards of the wall. With a 
comrade Churchill resolved to seize that 

moment and to trust to his planet for the 
rest. 

The breathless moment came~and passed. 
Churchill had succeeded; his* friend had 
failed to take advantage of it The sentries 
had become suspicious, and it did not come 
again. The friend was in prison — and safe. 
Churchill was free and in the greatest danger 
m which he had ever been in his life. He 
was a fugitive and an outlaw in the city and 
in the land of his enemies. 

He found himself in a garden, and as he 
crouched in the shadow of the wall people 
^ked %o close that it. seemed as if ^ 
^ston beats of his heart would betray h{|^ , 
There w«re sentries outside as well as in. 
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to , safety once before when lost in the 
desert. 

“ He either fears his fate too much, 

Or his deserts are small, 

Who fears to put it to the touch 
To win or lose at all.” 

“ I said to myself, ‘Toujours de Taudace,’ 
put my hat on my head, strode into the 
middle of the garden, walked past the win- 
dows of the hou^ without any attempt at 
concealment, and so went through the gate 
and turned to the left. I passed the sentry 
at less than five yards. Most of them knew 
me by sight. Whether he looked at me or 
not I do not know, for I never turned my 
head. But after walking a hundred yards 
and hearing no challenge, I kn*ew that the 
second obstacle had been surmounted. I 
was at large in Pretoria.”’ 

But how to reach the frontier.^ How to 
reach Delagoa Bay? How to guide his 
footsteps on the way ? He “ formed a 
plan.” He prospected about till he struck 
the railway. At the very least it could 
point him out the way, at the best he might 
board a train in the night and ride passage 
free. 

The plan succeeded again. He scrambled 
* London to Ladysmith, p. 189. 
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into a goods waggon and slept through Ahe ^ 
night in a nook among the sacks while he 
was being carried away from Pretoria. 
Before daybreak he landed, and concealed . 
hims’elf in a wooded ravine, with a gigantic 
and gurgling and ominously interested vul- 
ture for companion. The long day with its 
horror of thirst passed^ but he did not 
succeed in boarding another train that night. 
He that cannot ride must walk. He struck 
forward through bogs and swamps dew- 
dripping, waist-high grass, circling" ropnd 
whenever he detected any signs of habita- 
tion. Four slabs of chocolate are a poor 
basis on which to march 300 mUes, especi- 
ally when a man has been weakened by 
imprisonment. He stumbled on, half-fainting 
by the way, and presently he reached the 
end of his tether. Worn out and dead l^t 
he saw ahead the lights of a mining station, 
and he resolved once more t<^ plaj*' the 
gallant with Fortune. 

Having concocted an ingenious ^e to the 
effect that he was a Boer who had fallen 
from a train while skylarking, he approadicd 
a door and knocked. The long,* long arm 
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of coincidence reached* down and placed an 
Englishman there to open it to him; and 
another Englishman, an Oldham man, from 
the constituency he had just contested, to 
welcome him. The door was locked*, and 
the fugitive owned up. He was lowered 
into the mine, where he remained hidden for 
several days in the pony stable, visited by 
armies of white rats with pink eyes. At long 
last he was packed up and sent to the sea as 
“ wool.” 

After two and a half days’ travelling and 
shunting and lying in sidings, a weary wight 
crawled forth from a truck at l3elagoa Bay, 
dirty, hungry and cramped, but happy as 
any mortal had ever been, and inquired for 
the British Consul. 

“Thereafter everything smiled.” It was 
the first bit of undiluted triumph over the 
Boers, and the Colonial public let itself go. 
Churchilli,wa8 the hero of the hour, a part he 
was fitted to play to perfection. Even with- 
out his naXf confession, we can well bdieve 
that he 'enjoyed it extrehiely. But he had 
little time for dalliance. On the very night 
of his arrival he left Del^^ Bay for 
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^rban whence, after an hour’, wild wel- 
come, he proceeded through Plelennarlti. 

^kat Chteveley, from which a month before 
he h^ .teamed out on the armoured train. 
Hb ■•arcular tour” had not been of the 
kind that '‘Cook” conducta 
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CHAPTER IV 

THB SOUTH AFRICAN WAR 


T he series of letters which Winston 
Churchilh wrote from South Africa to 
the Morning among the very 

highest achievements of war correspondence. 
As a wh<)Ie, they touch the high-water mark 
of journalism. Individually, several of them 
attain a dignity of style, a bold simplicity of 
outline, a measured, rolling eloquence of 
diction, which stamp them as literature. 
These impetuous compositions, dashed off 
in a fine frenzy in the train, in the camp, or 
oft the field, excel, in all the qualities of 
literature, most of the leisurely and cmnfort* 
isMe productions of the study. The literary 
power of which his previous work had given 
indications had now ripened and 
maHtredvin tropic luxuriance. 

All the^best' qualities of his style had 
devdo{^ and strengthened. The range of 
^ intdlectual pi^en had increased with 
experienoe. The Ju(%mmits were broader 
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and more tolerant ; thft criticisms were more 
temperate and statesmanlike ; the courage 
and the Independence were as notable as 
ever, but they were tempered and restrained 
by a • sense of responsibility. The war 
correspondent wrote with the aplomb of a 
Cabinet Minister. 

Not the least delightfuf quality of these 
letters is their natf, candid egoism. He is 
irritated at the constant references to his 
youth. Of his captor he states, “ his man- 
ner impressed me.” He is always equal to 
further argument ” with his guards. Ob- 
serving General Ian Hamilton calmly sur- 
veying a critical manoeuvre he remarks, 
“ Indeed, I could almost imagine myself the 
General, and the General the Press Corre- 
spondent,” a fancy which is capped by the 
reflection that “ perhaps ” this arrangement 
would not have worked so well. These are 
the traits with regard to which the, cavilling 
critic delights to dip his pen in irony and 
sarcasm. Hence the sobriquet of “ Pushful, 
the Younger." Hence the epithets, “ cocky,” 
“bumptious," and “swelled head.” To 
parody a famous retort, I had rather be the 
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ligfht-hearted boy who* was guilty of these 
indiscretions than the spiteful critic who 
remembered them against him. 

It is very evident that the author has 
great joy in the fact that he is Wftiston 
Spencer Churchill, and his joy is contagious. 
He is more than content to be himself, and 
his high spirits and his light-heartedness are 
communicated to the reader. His fresh and 
vigorous intelligence is unstaled by custom 
and unwearied by routine. His eyes bring 
with them the wonder of childhood and the 
glory of imagination. To read him is to be 
young again. 

Winston Churchill’s views upon the merits 
of the war when he sailed to South Africa 
wA’e those of the average healthy-minded 
Englishman. For him the Boer Ultimatum 
had been the sword which cut the Gordian 
knot of many misgivings as to the nature and 
conduct of British diplomacy. “ Wrong in 
plenty there has been on both sides, but 
latterly more on theirs than on ours ; and the 
result is war.” ‘ 

In a speech delivered to his constituents at 

‘ London to Ladysmith^ p. 233. 
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Oldham, two years after the commencemant 
of the war, he gave the following epigram- 
matic description of his views. “ He was 
nearly a peace-at-any-price man up to the 
time df the declaration of war. After that he 
was a victory-at-any-price man.” * 

The Boers had rashly abandoned dip- 
lomacy, appealing to the dread arbitrament 
of war, and the immediate duty of every 
Briton was to repel invasion from British 
soil. “ We sought no goldfields, we sought 
no territory.” We did not even talk of 
annexation. The franchise, “equal rights 
for all white men,” and the rescue of the 
natives from slavery and oppression were in 
themselves no mean ideals, and many a 
gallant and honourable soldier laid down his 
life for them. If they have not been realised, 
if sordid ambitions and ignoble aims have 
triumphed, the blame rests not with the 
soldiers but with the politicians. 

Lord Randolph Churchill’s speeches and 
writings have been the political text-book of 
his son, and it is* certain that during the 
enforced leisure of the voyage to South 
* Oldluun, yth October 1901. 
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^ Africa — “a fortnight fe a large slice out of 
the nineteenth century” — he meditated often 
and earnestly upon his father’s recantation 
of his views with regard to Mr Gladstone’s 
settlement after Majuba. At the time bf the 
settlement in i88i Lord Randolph was one 
of its bitterest opponents. Ten years later 
he made a tour through South Africa, and in 
his letters he remarks that, “ better and more 
precise information, combined with cool re- 
flection,” had led him to alter his views. He 
realised that any other settlement might have 
meant the loss of Cape Colony to the Empire, 
and he professed himself “ free to confess and 
without reluctance to admit that the English 
escaped from a wretched and discreditable 
mflddle, not without hurt and damage, but 
probably in the best possible manner.”* 
Winston held his own view, and it differed 
from his father’s. He regarded the settle- 
ment as “ a ghastly blunder perpetrated by 
the Liberal Party," but the cry of “ Avenge 
Majuba” — like that other cry of “ Exeter- 
Hall Jingoism,” “Avenge Gordon ’’—made 
no appeal to him. There was nothing to 

* Mcn^ Min€s and Animals in South Africa^ chap. ii. 
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avenge In Majuba ; it Vras a fair fight, and the ^ 
“ ghastly blunder," if blunder it was, was a 
deliberate act of policy on the part of this 
country. 

ChCirchill had, as he says, “ read much of 
the literature of this land of lies," and he went 
out with a very highly-coloured idea of Boer 
character. They had bee*n represented as 
low, cunning, treacherous, lying, dirty, cruel, 
overbearing ruffians, and such he Acpected to 
find them. As a prisoner in their hands he 
found occasion to discard these travesties. 
Without relaxing his views as to the merits 
of the quarrel, he found that his country’s 
enemies were men worthy of his honour and 
respect — “simple valiant burghers” fighting 
for a country they loved and a cause they 
believed in. If there was corruption and 
tyranny to be found in some of the Transvaal 
officials, it was matched by the cupidity and 
rapacity of many of those who claimed the 
protection of the British flag. 

Here is a stern picture, full of insight and 
imagination ; — * 

“ By the rock under which he had fought 
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lay the Field-Cornet Heilbronn, Mr de 
Mentz, a grey-haired man of over sixty 
years, with firm aquiline features and a short 
beard. The ston'y face was grimly calm, 
but it bore the stamp of unalterable resolve ; 
the look of a man who had thought* it all 
out, and was quite certain that his cause was 
just, and such as a sober citizen might give 
his life for.” ' 

There are other pictures as notable of the 
dash ancP daring and fortitude of British 
privates and officers, of Duller unshaken by 
disaster, of Ian Hamilton, gallant and chival- 
rous, of Lord Roberts, the long -enduring 
veteran, sinking private grief in public 
duty. 

Seeing with an impartial eye nobility, 
courage, and patriotism on both sides, he 
was none the less quick to discern the baser 
passions on whichever side they appeared. 
He notes the corruption of the office- 
seekers of Pretoria, and he is not blind 
to the cupidity of a large section of the 
Uitlander confraternity of Johannesburg — 
the "rielots” who fouild a refuge during 
the war at the Mount Nelson Hotel, Cape 

> London to Ladysmith, p. 391. 
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Town. When at last*the “ Gold Reef City ” 
broke upon his view, after weary months of 
hardship, after many a true heart had ceased 
to beat, it was “with an emotion of illogical 
anger’' that he “scowled at the tall chim- 
neys of the Rand.” 

As to the conduct of the war and the 
lessons, military and political, to be drawn 
from it, Churchill formed *very definite and 
decided opinions. They are to*be found 
scattered throughout his letters, and more 
particularly in the speeches which his par- 
liamentary career has since given him an 
opportunity of making. 

Seldom in history has a great nation 
entered upon a war with a lighter heart 
than did Great Britain enter upon the war 
with the two Dutch republics in October 
1899. Seldom hfts a light heart received 
a ruder shock. The war was to last three 
months and to cost about .;^i 0,000,000. 
For nearly three years South Africa was 
convulsed in mortal agony at a cost of 
over .^200,000,000 'to the tax-payers of the 
United Kingdom. Dogged determination, 
enormous sacrifices, and a taxing of the 
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utQiost resources wer& necessary before the 
dearly-bought victory was won. 

Churchill never wavered in his support 
of what he believed to be the fundamental 
policy of the Government. He believed 
that the war was forced upon this country. 
At all material costs he was resolved to 
prosecute it to &. successful issue. The 
settlement which *he desired was one which 
would malfe it impossible for such a danger 
to threaten the Empire again. His Im- 
perialism was that of a free, tolerant, and 
unaggressive empire, very different from the 
strident Jingoism which filled *the country 
with clamour. His ideal was a noble one, 
and in his view it could only be promoted 
by» noble and generous action. He has 
never held the pestilent doctrine that the 
end justifies the means#^ Mere physical 
force could never furnish a solution of the 
political difficulties, or pour oil into the 
wounds of^ war. The hand of the statesman 
was needed, guiding and directing the hand 
of the soldier. There was one price he was 
not prepared to pay for victory, and that was 
the altering of the fundamental character 
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of the British Empire, the lowering of his 
ideal. 

By the end of the second year of the war 
Winston Churchill was in open rebellion 
against the leaders of his party. The 
autumn of 1901 he devoted to a vigorous 
campaign against the Government’s conduct 
of the war. He announced that he had re- 
solved “ to indulge this autumn in the rare 
political luxury of saying exactly what he 
thought,” and the first thing he had to say 
was rapped out roundly enough. 

“ For his part he supported their policy 
with confidence and even enthusiasm ; but 
as to the means they were employing^ to 
carry out that policy, in that respect he had 
very little confidence and no enthusiasm.”' 

In October he made a tour round his 
constituency, delivering a series of addresses 
which attracted immediate attention, and 
which filled the party wire-puller.s with con- 
sternation. With that audacious directness 
which is so characteristic of him, he ad- 
dressed himself immediately to the two 

‘ Constitutional Club, i*th November 1901.— r/wr’ 
Report 
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leaders. On them he fixed the responsi- 
bility which everyone seemed so anxious 
to avoid : — 

“The country looks to Mr Balfogr and 
Mr Chamberlain, the one the leader of the 
House of Commons and the apparent suc- 
cessor of Lord Salisbury ; the other the 
fons et origo of the policy we are fighting 
for, and, as ever/one knows, the most pro- 
minent member of the Government. I warn 
those two distinguished men, the main-guard 
of the Unionist party, that they cannot de- 
volve the weight and burden of this tre- 
mendous enterprise — the greatest we have 
set our hands to since the times of Napoleon 
— upon any subordinate minister, or any 
particular department, but that it rests 
upon their shoulders, and that with its 
successful conclusion is bound up their 
political fame and their personal honour.” ' 

The immediate cause of his kicking over 
the traces was the proclamation which had 
been issued in August, stating that every 
Boer leader who did not surrender by 
15th September would be banished for life. 
Happily for the fair fafhe of our country, 

* Mechanics’ Institute, Uppermill, 4th October 1901. 
— ManefusUr Guardian Report. 
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this proclamation has been relegated to 
the obhvion of dead letters; but for a few 
weeks it represented the deliberate policy 
of our Government. In Churchill's words : 

I do not think it either a very wise or 
brilliant move, and one likely materially to 
Improve the chances of victory and peace 
in South Africa.” He quoted with ap- 
proval the caustic comment of another Con- 


servative member, Major Seely: — “It is of 
much <,^reater importance to catch the Boers 
who arc fighting than it is to threaten what 
you will do to them when you have caught 
them.” Apart from the actuiil terms of the 
procliimation, the dangerous fe;iture was the 


misconce[)tion and miscalculation of the 
military situation by the Governmei.t. 
Within two months of the beginning of 
the war, immediately after his escape from 
I retoria, he had done his best to warn 
both the Government and the people of 
the magnitude of the task before them. 
In a cable to the Morning Post' which 
arm-chair experts ‘pooh-poohed as hysteri- 
cal, he said : — 


■ .\formng Post, 9th December 1899 (2nd Edition) 
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The individual Boer, mounted in suit- 
able country, is worth from three to five 
regular soldiers. The power of modern 
rifles is so tremendous that frontal attacks 
must often be repulsed. The extraordinary 
mobility of the enemy protects his flanks. 
The only way of treating them is either to 
get men equal in character and intelligence, 
or, failing the iiulividual, huge masses of 
troops. . . . There is plenty of room here 
fur a quarter of a million men. . . . More 
irregular corps are wanted. Are the gentle- 
men of Lngland all fo.x-huniing ? Why not 
an English Light Horse?” 

“Vigour, not rigour,” was Churchill’s maxim 
for the conduct of the war. At the time of 
the General Election the war had officially 
been announced to be “over.” A year later 
it was raging as fiercely as ever. Even dur- 
ing the terrible week of Spion Kop “the 
embarrassments of the Empire never pressed 
upon us in a more insidious and dangerous 
form.” At the beginning of the “ third year 
of waste a'Vid sorrow ” the Government policy 
had become one of “drift.” Deeds, not 
threats, 'an overwhelming force and rapid 
blows, and an unstinted support of the 
generals in the field, formed the military 
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policy which he advocated with increasing 
pertinacity. More men, better equipment, 
greater mobility, were the burden of his 
cry. His suggestion that the Government 
should intervene “ to localise and assign 
the functions of the Commander-in-Chief, so 
that he might be relieved of a multiplicity 
of duties he was unable to adequately dis- 
charge,”' was scouted at the time by Mr 
Walter Long as a “childish suggestion,” 
but it was followed by the sending out of 
General Ian Hamilton to be Chief of Staff 
to Lord Kitchener. More troops and more 
horses found their way to the front during 
that autumn, and though Ministers pro- 
fessed the utmost contempt for their “candid 
friend,” there can be no doubt that while fhe 
official opposition was paralysed by internal 
dissensions, Churchill played a most useful 
and patriotic part by his assumption of its 
derelict functions. He was a prophet with 
little honour in his own party, but the War 
Commission Report has since justified his in- 
sistent demands fo»- the reorganisation of the 
Remount and the Intelligence Departments. 

* Leicester: 23rd October 1901. 
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But It was in his ‘political criticism that 
he displayed the most statesmanlike qual- 
ities of independence and courage. He was 
true to that instinct which a year previously 
had led him to denounce the slaying of the 
wounded Dervishes and the profanation 
of the Mahdi’s tomb. Because he proved 
himself a jealou^ guardian of his country’s 
honour, he has been denounced as a 
“popularity hunter,” a “ weather - cock,” 
a “ player to the gallery.” Let the galled 
jade wince. These epithets are but the 
vicious and unreasoning kicks^ of the party 
hack. The man who lifted his voice in 
protest against the harsh and Draconian 
treatment of surrendered rebels, who derided 
life idea of waging successful war by means 
of proclamations of outlawry, who cham- 
pioned the “pro-Boer” journalist, Cartwright, 
when he was suffering from official per- 
secution, .and" who refused to pin his faith 
to “unconditional surrender” as the only 
end of ^the war, was not only defying the 
leaders of his party ; *he was flying in 
the face of the vast and preponderating 
sentiment of the country. This was the 
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i 

most unpopular course of any that he 
could have pursued. A little truculent 
denunciation of the enemy in the field, a 
violent attack upon anyone who presumed 
to question any detail of the policy of the 
Government, and Winston would have been 
not only a persona grata to the ministry, 
but the darling of the mob. If he had 
only set his mind to it, he could have 
done the Government log-rolling so much 
more effectively than such Ancient Pistols 
as Col. Kenyon Slaney or Mr J. W. 
Wanklyn. He chose the longer and more 
toilsome way. He sought to lead and to 
form, rather than to be the slave of and 
pander to, popular opinion. He elected 
to win the favour and the confidence of rile 
people by speaking things which, though 
they were unpalatable for the moment, they 
gradually realised to be true and vital. And 
he had the ear of the people evqn in their 
moment of passion. He could not be brushed 
aside by the formula “pro-Boer.” To those 
who taunted him, he had an effective retort. 
He was fighting the enemy in the field while 
they were “killing Kruger with their mouths.” 
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• Happy is the politician whose career 
can show so honourable an episode as 
Mr Winston ChurchiH’s plea for clemency 
to surrendered rebels in the early stages 
of the war. As early as March 1900, his 
telegrams to the Morning Post deplored the 
vindictive and vengeful spirit which was 
being displayed.* On military grounds the 
policy was bad, in that it tended to prolong 
and embitter resistance. On political grounds 
it was worse, because it inflamed race hatred 
and made the future settlement of the country 
a more difficult and heart-breaking task. 
This was no prophet prophesying smooth 
things to the public at home excited by a 
Jingo press, or to the “ Loyalists ” of Natal. 
Ia Natal he raised a storm about his ears, 
and at home the very paper whose repre- 
sentative he was, threw him overboard. But he 
was not to be silenced. He knew that his 
views were shared by many distinguished 
officers, including General Duller himself. 

“ It i^ strange that the soldiers in the field 
should hold more tolerant views than prevail 
at home. However, it is not, perhaps, the 
first time that victorious gladiators have been 
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surprised to see the thumbs turned down in 
the imperial box.” ' 

With a dry irony and an absence of 
maudlin sentiment, he proceeds to argue his 
case. • 

“ Why be such fools as to catch the Boer 
general’s deserters for him ? If I were 
President Kruger I should approve and re- 
joice exceedingly whenever I heard that 
surrendered rebels had been put into gaol. 
Indeed I should only ask that the Govern- 
ment should give no quarter to such treach- 
erous creatures. 

“ Lastly, beware of driving men to despera- 
tion : even a cornered rat is dangerous. We 
desire a speedy peace, and the last thing we 
w«^nt is that this war should enter on a guer- 
illa phase. Those who demand ‘ an eye for 
an eye and a tooth for a tooth ’ should ask 
themselves whether such barren spoils are 
worth five years bloody partisan warfare. 

“ Peace and happiness can only come to 
South Africa through the union and concord 
of the Dutch and British races, who must for 
^er live side by side under the sup'emacv of 
Great Britain.” ^ 

Before he entered the House of Commons 
Churchill had supported Mr Morley in his 
censure of the outrage on the Mahdi’s 
‘ Morning Post, 31st March 1900. 
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tomb. Inside the Mouse he was again 
fated to follow the same leader. In April 
1902 Mr Morley moved the adjournment 
of the House, in order to call attention to 
the case of Mr Cartwright, the editor of 
the South African News. In January 1901 
the Dublin Freeman s Journal published a 
letter, purporting* to come from a British 
officer, and containing a statement to the 
effect that Lord Kitchener had “sent 
secret instructions to the troops to take 
no prisoners." The chief parts of the 
letter were reprinted by the Times, and 
in this form reached South Africa. Mr 
Cartwright copied these extracts into the 
columns of his own paper, and on Lord 
Kitchener’s denying the charges, he pub- 
lished the denial also. He was, however, 
indicted before an ordinary court in Cape 
Town for publishing a defamatory and 
seditious Jibel, was tried before a judge 
and jury, found guilty, and sentenced to 
one year’s imprisonment. This, however, 
was not* the question which was raised in 
Parliament. Mr Cartwright served his sen- 
tence and was released. The legal penalty 
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free and what opinion^ might be expressed 
in England. Mr Cartwright had expiated 
one offence ; if he committed another, let 
him be duly tried and sentenced if guilty. 

“There were some of them on that side of 
the House who were not prepared to see a 
great constitutional principle violated, not, 
he thought, with* any deliberate intent, but 
simply because those who administered the 
law had got used to an over-exercise of 
power.” 

With regard to the settlement to follow 
after the war, Churchill’s views were sane 
and large-minded. Vengeance^ and retribu- 
tion formed no part of his scheme. So far 
as he could, he wcmld have deprived conquest 
of its sting, and done away with any sugges- 
ti(Jn of the heel of the conqueror. Ever 
present in his mind was the thought that 
after the war the two races must live side by 
side and eventually share the duties and 
responsibjlities of government. We were 
fighting not to make bondmen, but fellow- 
citizens. For this reason he advocated a 
policy of conciliation anfl forbearance. He 
would even have endeavoured to retain in 
local office as landdrosts, field-cornets, and 
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si4es, which should maVk at once the rights 
of the British Crown and the remaining rights 
of the Boer people.”* 

Such a compact — such terms of peace — 
would be “to the Boers a kind of Magna 
Charta, and to the British the title-deeds to 
the country.” These are the words of no 
irresponsible free-lance, and of no reckless 
seeker after notoriety. They are inspired 
by the far-sighted vision of statesmanship ; 
and the man who uttered them, isolated 
though he was from his own [)arty, and from 
the official Opposition, was one to whom had 
been communicated the divine secret of lead- 
ing men and governing their destinies. The 
sullen aloofness of the Boers, their almost 
perfect solidarity and cohesiveness, within 
the state and yet not of it, is one of the most 
dangerous factors in the present situation in 
South Africa, and bears witness to the jus- 
tice of Churchill’s contention. If only these 
views had been pressed by a united Opposi- 
tion, the situation in South Africa might have 
been much happier than h is to-day. 

* Address to the Bow and Bromley Conservative 
Association, 19th February 1902. 
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Time has already (fought disillusionment, 
even to a politician so young as Winston 
Churchill. He has never abated one whit 
of his confidence in the justice of the 
moti\ies which led him to support the war. 
But the sequence of events, the use which 
has been made of the dearly-bought victory, 
have caused him to doubt whether they 
were the same motives vt^hich inspired the 
real promoters of the war. There is not 
much of which he can be proud in the 
administration of the Transvaal and Orange 
River colonies to-day. The rights of white 
men have been equalised by levelling down 
instead of levelling up. The free Kaffir 
labourer has been supplanted by Chinese 
chattels, and Indian subjects of the British 
Crown suffer worse indignities than any 
they experienced under the “corrupt Boer 
oligarchy.” He shares the views of the 
gallant Major Seely, who has stood back 
to back with him in many a stiff parlia- 
mentary fight. 

“ But if the most tangible and visible 
result of all the labours and sorrows of that 
prolonged struggle is to be the importation 
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of Chinese labourers, w^hose presence is so 
distasteful to the inhabitants of the T ransvaal 
that they must needs be forced to work, with 
every circumstance of iijnominy, in strict 
seclusion, and under conditions makin<T them 
no better than slaves, it will seem that our 
labours have been in vain, and that it had 
been almost better had there been no war. 

In supporting Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s Amcntlm<;nt to the binance 
Bill (i6th May 1904), Churchill reluctantly 
owned that he was “ t.irred with responsi- 
bility ” for acquiescing in an “ immense 
public dis.ister.” 

' Major Seely, M.P. Letter to the Ttmfs. Dec. 1903. 
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MEMBER FOR OLDHAM 

N early twenty Jfears ago a jolly 
paterfamilias use<3 to take his boys 
out bathing on the beach at Dieppe. A 
school-fellow of theirs, a cheeky, cock-nosed 
little boy, rejoicing in the name of Winston, 
was also at Dieppe, and paterfamilias used 
to take him out with the others and “ give 
the boys a good time.” One morning, how- 
ever, Master Winston did not appear, and 
on inquiries being made, one of the youngsters 
volunteered the statement, “ Oh, Winston 
says he hears that you are one of those 
damned Radicals, and he’s not going to come 
any more.” 

At the age of twenty-four Winston Spencer 
Churchill discovered that the army afforded 
too narrow a field for his ambitions. • Already 
he was kicking against the pricks of service 
discipline. He was not content to be a mere 
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unjt in a system, gradually achieving promo- 
tion along the well-trodden paths of official 
routine. He must needs be worrying his 
superior officers, making life a burden to the 
War Office officials, criticising, suggesting, 
advising. There were many murmurs in 
service circles at his combining the functions 
of soldier and w«'fr corresj)ondent ; and the 
candid nature of* his comments, and the 
attention which th(‘y excited, did not help to 
allay hostility. His success as a corre- 
spondent precipitated a crisis, and he had to 
choose between the careers. 1 le had already 
tasted tlie sweets of publicity,* and of the 
power which comes of having the car of the 
public. It is a great thing to command 
arrpies, but it is a greater thing to command 
the m(m who command armies. 

On his return from tlie Nile Campaign in 
the autumn of 1898 he resigned his commis- 
sion, and announced that it was his intention, 
like his falher, to enter the political arena. 
Without delay he set to work to carry out 
his decisfon, and in October he inaugurated 
his political career by addressing two meet- 
ings, one at Rotherhithe and the other at 
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Dover. Naturally,^ these speeches were 

somewhat literary exercises, but yet, and in 
spite of the juvenile appearance of the 
orator, they made an impression, and it 
began to be whispered abroad that the 
mantle of Lord Randolph had descended 
upon his son. In December, under the title 
“Twentieth-Century Mem Some Peeps at 
Futurity,” the Daily ATail published the 
prophetic article which has already been 
quoted, and which subsequent events have 
SO amply justified. 

The son of Lord Randolph Churchill, the 
founder of “Tory Democracy” and the 
Primrose League, and of Lady Randolph 
Churchill, the most brilliant of “ Primrose 
Dames,” had but to hint his willingness to,the 
party-managers, and the first vacancy was his 
for the choosing. Fortune favoured him. He 

could not, if he had had the pick of all the 
constituencies, have found one more to his 
liking than Oldham. His fatheV s maxim, 
“ Trust the people/' was his also, and in this 
great industrial constituency of the north, this 
spreading town which hummed like one vast 
factory, he was brought into direct touch with 
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that vast army of toilers whose collective votes 
sway the destinies of the Empire. 

Oldham 

is a two-member constituency. In 
previous elections the swing of the pendulum 
had been very even and regular. In* 1885 
one seat was held by a Liberal and the other 
by a Conservative. In 1886 the Conserva- 
tives captured both seats, only to lose them 
both aj^ain in 1892. Aj^ain, in 1895, 
Conservative candidates were returned, and 
they held the seat at the time whem Churchill 
resolved to carve out a [)olitical career for 
himself. In June the death of Mr R. Ascroft 
necessitated a bye-election, and Mr J. F. 
Oswald, his colleaj^ue, seized the opportunity 
he had for some time been seeking to resign, 
rhr.s double election suddenly sprung upon 
the constituency, found the local Conserva- 
tives thoroughly disorganised and unpre- 
pared. A few months previously their 
registration offices had been closed for lack 
of funds. The Liberals, on the contrary, had 
been working hard for years. Mr Alfred 
Emmott, their senior candidate, was a local 
manufacturer, one of the largest local em- 
ployers of labour, immensely popular, and an 
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active participant in Municipal affairs. Tbe 
other Liberal candidate was Mr W. Runci- 
man, one of the young hons of the Eig y 
Club, and a member of a great shipping ami y. 
For sbme time past the Conservative party 
had been doing badly in the bye-elections, and 
the Liberal candidates, young, active, full of 
fight, and both men of first-ilass ability, were 
iustthe men to wrest Oldham from their un- 
ready opponents. The Conservatives, taken 
at a aisadvantagc,and knowing that the swing 
of the pendulum was due, were in a mood for 
compromise. They were said to be willing 
to divide the'representation in order to avorf 
a contest, but the Liberals, flushed with the 
anticipation of victory, would listen to no 

suvr^ustion of the sort. 

Then it was that Winston Churchill stepped 
upon the scene, and, in the words of the corre- 
spondent of the London ChyonuU Depres- 
sLn quickly gave way to feverish activij^ 

It was the opportunity he song t or, a 

ing-class constituency, a "ding-dong fight, 
and the eyes of the country focussed ifpon him- 
self in this his first contest. Like an arrow 
from a drawn bow he sped to Oldham. H 
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was closeted with thetl^aucus, and a summons 
was issued for a general meeting of the party 
on the following night. The announcement 
of the candidates was a double-barrelled sen- 
sation, both for that meeting and f^r the 
country. Mr Winston Churchill, the “scion 
of England's world-famous aristocracy,*' was 
coupled with Mr*James Mawdsley, one of the 
ablest and most justly popular leaders of 
Lancashire Trade Unionism. The lory 
Democrat and the l ory Socialist ! 

Jam(;s Mawdsley, the Secretary of the 
Amalgamated Society of 0[)erativ^c Spin- 
ners, was one of the dominant personalities 
in the Trade Union movement. In Imperial 
politics he called himself a Conservative, but 
orf social and domestic questions his politics 
were of the most advanced order. As a 
member of the Royal Commission on Labour 
he had signed, along with Torn Mann, a 
Minority Report, advocating the nationalisa- 
tion of “ such industries as can conveniently 
be managed socially,” the regulation of the 
remainder, the taxation eff rent and unearned 
incomes, and the enforcement of a maximum 
working-day. What other Conservative 
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candidate would have found it possible to 
run in such harness? Winston Churchill, 
however, was but following the path along 
which his inclinations, his enthusiasms, his 
ambitions and his genius led him. His Con- 
servHtism, too, was limited by the word 
“ Imperial. The Conservatism was but the 
guinea stamp, the metal was democrat, or 
demagogue, as his enemies spelled it. 
Not glory and prestige, not excursions and 
alarms, not foreign politics and empire-build- 
but the well-being of the people, social 
amelioration, and the provision for the aged 
poor, were the themes of his address. He 
regarded, he said, the improvement of the 
condition of the British people as the main 
end of modern government, and that sen- 
tence from his first election address remains 
the cardinal article of his political faith. 

“ Mr Churchill has apparently derived his 
political ideas from Mr Disraeli’s novels,” 
observed a leader writer in the Daily News. 
Mr Stead, moreover, has discovered in him 
a reincarnation of Coningsby — “ Coningsby 
in his youth, Coningsby in his ambition, 

Coningsby to a certain extent in his personal 
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appearance. * It wa5*inevitable that spec- 
tators should compare this romantic figure, 
which had suddenly strutted upon the politi- 
cal st^ii^e, with that other ardent and fantastic 
youth who had obtruded himself upon an 
older generation. Winston Churchill had 
already published a political novel. Savrola^ 
a revolutionary tale, had been written in 1897, 
and had appeared in serial form in Afacmil- 
/an s Alagazine. It was a blend of Oisraeli 
and Anthony Mope, full of political reflection 
and barricade fighting, d he hero, Sav^rola, 
was a popular leader, who, his courage 
and self-sacrifice, saved the republic of 
“ Laurania from a conp (fctat pr(jmedi“ 
tated by a president of the Louis Napoleon 
ty^e. In the hero it is easy to recognise 
the projected shadow of the young author. 
“ Vehement, high and daring, was his cast 
of mind.” Of noble birth, he led the Radi- 
cal part)^ of Laurania. He hated “ mili- 
tarism,” and when he spoke winged words 
to the people it was not of foreign adven- 
tures and waving bannei^, but of “ social and 
financial reform.” It was “ Savrola ” Churchill 
who stepped upon the hustings at Oldham. 
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Churchill’s first electoral campaign was* a 
failure of the same kind as Disraeli’s first 
speech in the House of Commons. \Vith 
all his dash and pluck he was a novice in 
this kind of warfare. His manner was de- 
scribed as “artificial and theatrical,’’ his 
speeches as “ rhetorical, rather pompous 
essays.’’ These critics, however, were the 
Opposition press, and it was their busine.ss 
to find fault. Even they admitted that he 
showed a marvellous faculty for adapting 
him.self to the situation. Every day of the 
fight he adv'anced in tactics and strategy. 
If he made a mistake once, he never made 
it again. If he missed fire the first time, he 
did not curse his weapon, but coolly took 
fresh aim and blazed away again. What 'he 
lacked in knowledge and e.xperience he made 
up in candour and audacity. He rushed in 
where angels — if “ old parliamentary hands ” 
may be so designated — feared to tread. Who 
but Winston Spencer Churchill would dream 
of telling a grave and learned deputation, who 
waited upon him to ascertain his views on 
the currency question, that he was still a 

very young man, and that he had not 
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made up his mind**on the question of 
bimetallism ? 

The election took place on 6th July, with 
the following result : — 

• 

Emmott, ..... 12,976 

Runciman, . . .12,770 

(.'hurrhill, . . ii..^77 

Mawdslcy, . . 11,449 

Churchill took his defeat like a sportsman. 
Mis confidence was not dashed by his first 
d(^feat. Me had not stopped the “ tlowing 
tide,” but he liad learned many things, and, 
like a born clectionecrer, he had enjoyed the 
fight for its own sake. He shook hands with 
his victorious rivals, and as he said go(^d-bye 
to Mr Runciman he added, I don’t think 
th%: world has heard the last of either of us.” 
Disraeli might have said it. 

In less than six mcinths not only Rngland 
but the civilised world was ringing with the 
name of Winston Spencer Churchill. His 
exploit on the armour train, his capture by 
the Boers, his escape, his w^ar correspondence, 
provided the public with a constant stream of 
sensational adventures. The most thrilling 

situations of fiction were outdone when Win- 
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ston took to acting his own romance. Hither- 
to the war had produced nothing but dis- 
appointments and disillusionments. The 
British public wanted a hero badly, and when 
It found one, there were no bounds to its 
ecstasy. Winston returned home exactly a 
year after his defeat to find himself the most 
lionised man in England. 

The wheel of fortune came round full turn. 
The announcement of the General Election 
shortly after his return afforded him an op- 
portunity of fighting the old battle over again 
under circumstances wholly favourable. It 
was no longer he who sought a constituency, 
the constituencies sought him. Before the 
General Election he had refused eleven in- 
vitations to become a candidate. But prtde 
impelled him to return to the old battle-field. 

He made an almost royal progress to Old- 
ham. The party leaders met him at the 
station ; cheering crowds lined the streets ; 
the procession of carriages was accompanied 
by two brass bands playing “ See the Con- 
quering Hero Conies." Oldham had sent its 
share of reservists to the front. Many of 
them had been brought into personal con- 
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tact with him, and sof^e had written home 
enthusiastic accounts of his prowess. It was 
an Oldham man, too, who had helped him to 
escape, and Oldham enjoyed a sense of per- 
sonal proprietorship in the national ‘hero. 
His triumph was assured from the day he 
walked back from the cscai)ing engine into 
the hands of the lioers, and a ha[)py mother 
called her baby “Winston Spencer Brad- 
bury,” after the man who had saved its 
father’s and her husband’s life. 

Much as he enjoyed the lionising, like a 
wise general he took nothing^ for granted. 
The aspirant to parliamentary luaiours would 
do well to give his days and his nights to the 
study of the files of the Oldham Standard 
which record his manifold activities from the 
time of the dissolution. During the election 
campaign he delivered in all 144 separate 
speeches, all of them fresh, vivid, and pic- 
turesque, ^some of them models of popular 
oratory. He fought the fight himself in all 
its details. He was master of the whole 
situation. He did not j 51 ace himself in his 
agent’s hands, but he took his agent in his. 
In the mornings he made himself familiar 
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vith the details of’'='commtttee and o6ftce 
routine, and received deputations. At mid- 
day he drove round the works and factories 
holding dinner-hour meetings. In the after- 
noon* he went out canvassing, often accom- 
panied by his distinguished mother, whose ra^re 
electioneering gift was of as great assistance 
to him as it had been to his father. In die 
evening he fired off his big* guns in the shape 
of set speeches, full of well-mouthed rhetoric, 
crisp epigram, whimsical illustrations, and 
shrewd home-thrusts at his opponents. 

Since his ^defeat a year before Churchill 
had learned how to use his strength. ^He 
TO unmistakably an orator. His rhetoric, it 
is true, was still somewhat wild and luxuriant, 
his colours were somewhat violent, his effdkts 
were sometimes crude, but it was alTOs 
the luxuriance, the violence, the crudity of 
strength, «id not of weakne^ All the 
elements of power were there. Tlrae H^ 
^ture would bring the grace and delieaty^ 
the tnast^ artist, and meantime Oldham did 
not provide acadenlie audumces. * 

I® ai^ ,geari»r«i form moA auhlliace. 
recalled hh l^^ 
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.se«med as if Lor4“ Ralidy,” in the heyday 
of his power, had taken the platform again. 
In the opening speech of the campaign Win- 
ston quoted his father’s famous motto, an- 
nounced before a Lancashire audience, 
“ Trust the people.” But it needed not this 
direct reference to carry the minds of his 
hearers back to the founder of “Tory De- 
mocracy.” The following passage might have 
been spoken by Lord Randolph himself : — 

" Mr Emmott, who evidently reads my 
speeches with attention, tells us that every- 
thing in the Radical garden is absolutely 
grand. He must be easily satisfied. For 
what is the condition of the Radical garden 
to-day. Never was there such a forlorn 
spectacle of mismanagement and confusion. 
H^dly a single flower will flourish there. 
The English rose, whether it be the red 
rose of Lancashire or the white rose of 
Yorkshire, grows smaller and weaker every 
year. Even the Scottish thistle cannot live 
in such uncongenial soil. The strong tree of 
Imperialism, springing up from among the 
primroses in the Unionist garden across the 
road, has put the Liberal garden in the shade. 
The Horae Rule shamrock is withered and 
dead, although in the Unionist garden there 
has grown such a fine bed of that other kind 
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of shamrock, of co«sage and loyalty, that * 
gallant Irish soldiers love to wear. The 
poor temperance plant, that I cannot help 
thinking would do much better if, instead of 
being in any party’s garden, it were grown 
on tke public common, comes to nothing 
year after year. The ugly Socialist plant, 
which the English climate does not want, 
has run to seed. Nothing^thrives and pros- 
pers in the Radical garden except the sour 
apples of discord and the stinging nettles of 
])ersonal envy. There was one, a Grand Old 
Radical Gardener, who could not only grow 
any flower in the world to order, but could 
change their colours after they were grown. 
But he is dead and has taken his secret with 
him. And df the gardeners that remain, the 
upper ones do nothing but fight among them- 
selves, and pull up each other’s plants ; and 
the under gardeners, instead of looking after 
their own garden, go and throw stones ‘at 
other people’s. And the customers, who find 
no flowers to buy, are all going away in dis- 
gust, and the British electors are cutting off 
the water at the main, and would then tell 
one they are going to give up the garden 
altogether, and"^ use the ground for building 
a large lunatic asylum.” ' 

Overwrought, perhaps, with more than a 
whiff of the midnight oil in it ; but it served 

* Oldham, 19th August 1900. — S/anJarJ Report. 
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its purpose — it amused,vid interested a popu- 
lar audience, it conveyed an intelligible criti- 
cism of the disorganised Liberal party, and it 
provided a tag whereby that criticism was 
carried away in the memories of all ^hose 
present. 

An American journalist, the late Mr Julian 
Ralph, in the course of a series of articles on 
the most conspicuous “ Fighters in the Elec- 
tion,” has given the following picture * of the 
senior Conservative candidate for Oldham as 
he then appeared : — 

“Winston Leonard Spencer, Churchill is 
twenty-six years old, with the mind of a far 
older man and the vitality and enthusiasm 
of a far younger one. He is a w(dl-built 
man, above the average he-ight, with very 
brdad shoulders and the strong frame of his 
mother’s people. But you have to forget 
and look away from his face in order to see 
his frame, for his face is of a highly nervous, 
wholly intellectual type. It does not need 
nmch to gwe it a strained and worn ap{)ear- 
ance, as if its youth was being prematurely 
dried out of it by the intense force at work 
behind it. Then he looks as a horse does 
when it is trained ‘ too fine ' — perhaps ‘ bred 

* Daily Mail, 2nd October 1900. 
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too finely ’ expresses -t better. He has gpt 
what Americans call a ‘ postage-stamp face ’ 
— a term which will be understood by all 
who have seen that country’s peculiar travel- 
ling gallery of tiny engravings — mainly made 
up ofiold-fashioned, strong-featured, smooth- 
shaven countenances dominated by com- 
manding foreheads. Already Mr Churchill’s 
head is carried with the droop which comes 
to those who read and study hard. When 
he is thinking he drops his head forward as 
if it were heavy. That is how you see him 
at one moment — a pose prophetic of what is 
too likely to fasten itself upon him before he 
reaches middle age. 

“ But it requires two plates to take a fair 
photograph of him, for the next time you 
look at him he has sprung to his feet with 
the eagerness of a boy, his pale blue eyes 
are sparkling, his lips are parted, his face is 
flushed, he is talking a vocal torrent, and his 
hands and arms are driving home his words.” 

1 1 was the “ Khaki Election,” and Churchill, 
like the rest of his party, went to the country 
on the war issue. “ For nearly a year,” ran 
his address. “ we have been fighting in a 
just, righteous, and inevitable quairel with 
the Boers.” If the electors endorsed that 

policy, were they going to hand over the 
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ta^k of carrying out <l>e settlement to the 
party which disbelieved in the justice of our 
cause ? The issue was fairly put. The two 
questions cannot be separated, and if the 
Liberal party as a whole had been prepared 
with clear and definite answers, there would 
have been fewer complaints as to the “un- 
fairness” of the “‘Khaki Election.” But this 
was the very issue which the Liberal party, 
as an organisation, sought to avoid. It had 
“no settled convictions.” (The cap is on 
the other head to-day.) It was split up into 
discordant and fratricidal sections and units, 
many of whom challenged boldly the policy 
of the war, while others endorsed the policy, 
but criticised the administration in its details. 

Both Mr Icmmott and Mr Kunciman, the 
Liberal candidates at Oldham, belonged to 
the section which styled itself “ Liberal Im- 
perialist.” They maintained the justice of the 
war, they denounced Kruger and renounced 
all sympatlty with “ Pro- Boers,” and they 
even went so far as to attack the policy of 
their own party in i88t. *The policy of the 
war, therefore, they claimed to be neutral 
ground, and they bitterly resented the issue 
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which was placed behjre the electors. Chur<di- 
ill was too keen a controversialist not to see 
his advantage, and too skilful a strategist not 
to use it. No “ Pro-Boer” had a worse time 
of it than had the two “ Liberal Imperialists ” 
at Oldham. Far from attempting to identify 
them with views they abhorred, or to tar them 
with the “Pro-Boer” brush, Churchill took 
them at their word. His treatment of Liberal 
Imperialism was perfectly legitimate and fair, 
and displayed a masterly power of political 
sword-play. 

“And so by one sweeping movement the 
whole of this vital issue, this burning question 
between political parties in England, this dis- 
pute which had convulsed the country, for 
which Sir Edward Clark and Commander 
Bethell have withdra^vn from public life, was 
swept aside. Mr P.mmott agrees with Mr 
Chamberlain and the Conservative party 
generally, that we were right to go to war, 
and Uiat our cause is just. I do not say that 
Mr Emmott is insincere ; every man has his 
nature. The strong oak is uprooted by the 
tempest, the smaller and more pliable trees 
bend before the fury of the storm. . . 

“ Now I come to the vexed and much-de- 
bated question of the settlement after Majuba. 
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I^has always been a^jM^int of honour with 
Liberals to defend this. ... I am con- 
vinced that the surrender after Majuba was 
a j'hastly blunder perpetrated by the Liberal 
party, t(} which much of our present grief 
and trouble lias been due. And the stnior 
Liberal member for Oldham fully agrees with 
me ! Was I not justilicd in saying that this 
is a most peculiar stale of things? Leculiar! 
Peculiar is not the word for it. ‘ Unheard 
of,’ I should rather say. Have you ever 
heard of a newsboy calling out ‘ stale news ’ ? 

I lave you ever heard of a fisherman cr}’in<‘>' 
•-stinking fish’? I'll be bound you have 
not. Well, you now hear two Radical mem- 
bers come before their constituents -saying, 

• VVe are wrong ; we admit it* Vote for 
us. . . . It will be the choosing between 
turtle and mock-turtle ! . . . 

^ he Liberal members have no policy of 
thoir own, and find no fault with our policy, 
except that they would like to carry it out. 
They entrench themselves behind criticism, 
not criticism of policy' but criticism of detail.” ‘ 

After the war “ Social Reform” occupied 
the next pTace in the election address. He 
contended that the Liberal party, if returned 
to power^ would repeat the “ dreary farce ” of 
their last administration. They would fritter 

' Co-operative H.1II, Oldham, 19th August 1900. 
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away their time, tinkering at the constitutityi, 
introducing Home Rule Bills, or attacking 
the House of Lords, and nothing would be 
done to ameliorate the condition of the people. 
It is* significant, this constant recurrence to 
and insistence upon social questions as the 
subject of paramount political importance. 
The address further pledged him to Army 
Reform in the direction ol more encourage- 
ment to the Volunteers and the development 
of the strength of the Colonies for purposes 
of Imperial defence, to old-age pensions, the 
simplification of land transfer and the exten- 
sion of the Workmen’s Compensation Act to 
other trades. 

While Winston was on the stage, his col- 
league, the other Conservative candidate, yas 
eclipsed. The position of Mr Crisp was far 
from enviable and not without pathos. A 
man of individuality and ability, he lacked the 
gift of oratory, and the brutal public hardly 
troubled to disguise the fact that it regarded 
him as a lay figure. It was Winston the 
crowds came to see, and to hear, and to cheer. 

It was on Winston that the encomiums of 
the local orators were pronounced. Like 
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bEllows puffing up in tlie'wake of a whirlwind, 
Mr Crisp laboured earnestly but ineffectually. 
He incurred the penalty of running in harness 
with genius. 

It was a fight to the finish. The Liberal 
candidates, Messrs Emmott and Runciman, 
were as “game”_as their dashing opponent, 
and they defended their seats with cool de- 
termination. The blunders of the war, the 
frequent criticisms of Government methods 
which Churchill had from time to time given 
utterance to, the unfulfilled promises of Mr 
Chamberlain’s “social programme,” provided 
them with excellent ammunition. They 
were foemen worthy of his steel, and the 
contest had a keener zest. But there was 
one thrust from which he winced — a stab in 
the back by anonymous slanderers. Both 
Mr Emmott and Mr Runciman arc to be ab- 
solved from any complicity in, or even know- 
ledge of the matter. There are, however, in 
the back-stairs of politics, in both parties, 
certain Jow fellows of the baser sort, who 
have more or less direct interests in the 
return of particular candidates, and who do 
not scruple to soil their hands with dirty 
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work. Whatever tKelr origin, a number 6f 
discrediting rumours and mean calumnies 
were passed into circulation and whispered 
rom ear to ear. It was said that during the 
election Winston was habitually drunk, that 
e had quarrelled with his colleague, Mr 
Crisp, and struck him in the face, that he 
was a physical coward and. had left the army 
because he was afraid of fighting, that he 
had been drummed out for insubordination, 
and ma^ other tales of an equally cruel and 
unfounded description. 

1 he imputation against his courage touched 
him to the quick as no other charge could 
have done. Vainly he endeavoured to run 
his traducers to earth. The insinuation met 
him at heckling time at his meetings in tlie 
shape of some such question as — “ Why did 
ye quit soldiering.?” or “Why did you go 
out to South Africa as a correspondent aL 
not as a soldier .? ” But when he .attempted 
to stamp upon it, behold, there was nothing 
substantial. He wrote to the press,, inviting 
Messrs Lmmott and Runciman to denounce 
publicly “such vile, scurrilous, and miserable 
means. b.nally he placarded the constitu- 
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e«cies with the follcfwing letter from Sir 
Evelyn Wood, Adjutant-General to the 
Forces : — 

“ Dkar Mr Churchill, — In reply to your 
letter of yesterday’s date, asking me to state 
the conditions under which you left the 
Service, I have the pleasure to remind you 
that I advised you not to abandon the mili- 
tary service in order to take up politics. 

“You ask a further question, ‘ Could I have 
gone out on duty after leaving the Service?’ 
Tlie answer is, that you embarked for South 
Africa on the 14th October, and the first 
Reserve officers were invited to rejoin on 
tlie 28th December 1899. 

“ We discouraged officers going out on 
their own account. 

“ I may add that the officer who was in 
command of the armoured train which was 
captured by the Boers, with all its occupants, 
reported highly on the decision and marked 
courage which you showed on that occasion, 
when at his request you assumed temporarily 
the position of an officer. — Yours sincerely, 

“ Evelyn Wood.” 

The incident would not be worth this de- 
tailed notice, were it nof for the fact that the 
slanders found a wider circulation than in 
Oldham. A lie, once started on its career, 
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is not easy to overtake. The stonVc 

be heard in snroki„g.r„o„n f„; ryoZ 

rTpX ha^ •“ f™- ”o 

rapidly has many enemies. 

anJa" October 

and, am,d the wildest excitement, the result’ 
was announced as follows •_ 


Emmott 

Churchill 

Runciman 

Crisp 


^^>947 

12,931 

12,709 

12,522 


^ seat from 

Liberal. It was the most popular vic- 
tory m the Election. Telecrrams of L 
iation poured in upon him^Cetr^r 
s if he were a party-leader instead of I youth 
who had just won his spurs. He heZT n 
experience the penalties of fame cl . 
Middleton the Chief Agent of the Conferv” 

heartily H ^ Congratulate you 

Many applications for help " Half th^ ^ ‘ 
didates in England were SamoltV f r wj 
asststance. Had he as many head^s' as ,he 
Hydra, he could not have made all the 
speeches that were demanded of him. During 
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Ihe next fortnight he tAversed the country 
from north to south and from east to west, 
and when he took his seat at the opening of 
Parliament, he was already a man with a 
political reputation and a following in the 
country. Influence in the country is the one 
and only stepping-stone to power in the 
House of Commc)ns, and from the day he 
crossed its threshold, Winston Churchill was 
marked for leadership. 
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CHAPTER VI 


the tattered flag 

T N the political history pf the past century 

of D.srad, and Gladscone .0 find a parallel 
to the rapid nse of Winston Churchill to a 
position of parliamentary power and national 

twenty-six he 

entered Parliament, after a contest which was 
Gelr I ‘"’"®P‘‘=‘'ot>s episodes in a 

ra Election of unusual importance. Up 

0 within a year of his entering Parliament, 
had never made a public speech. He 
entered the House of Commons, a political 
yro, under the full lime-light of public in- 
terest and private jealousy. In his first ses- 
sion he rose in his place to challenge the 
principal measure introduced by his own 
party-leaders-Mf Brodrick’s Army Scheme 
an ehvered a speech which placed him 
at a bound in the front rank of parliamentary 
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■>)f^tors. From that clSy people began to 
speak of him as a future Prime Minister. 

In his third session he was revealed as a 
party-leader in a party’ crisis for which we 
have to go back to the repeal of the Corn 
Laws for an aderjuate parallel. He took up 
the challenge, and sustained, unshaken, the 
attack of the most formidable political gladi- 
ator of the time. The great battle between 
Protection and P ree Trade is rapidly r('- 
solving itself into a dramatic personal struggle 
between Joseph Chamberlain and Winston 
Churchill. Defeated in the. Conservative 
part)’, he retired with all the honours of 
war, to be enthusiastically welcomed by the 
Liberal party, which has already, through the 
quTckening influence of his inspiration and 
example, become a more formidable fighting 
organisation than it has been for twenty 
years past. Within four years of his entering 
Parliament he has become a dauntless and 
resourceful party-leader. The next General 
Electioitwill show whether he can make him- 
self a national leader. For his ambition leads 
him towards no meaner destiny. 

On ist October 1900, Churchill was re- 
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^he next fortnig-Ju he ^^^hafri: 

the country electionee • ''ushing about 
candidates. A weekTf 
Dinner of the Pall Mall cTk 

;P-ch ,„ defence ofeh ^ 

front, which led to a heated 

Lord Rosslyn, whose book’ Z 

gave currency to offenc; ^’u ^^piured, 

'■"■^tyloofattlck^ f Church- 

ed perhaps he was Jore ^01'^ 

Jfr fr-^ous lecture on ..?hL°w 

before a large, fashionable a„d“dw ‘ ''■’’ 

audience in the Sf r , "^'^^'nguished 

Wolseley presided 'ver^Tb ^ord 

Dukes, Generals and R ^^semblage of 

'«-ure he gave 'for the^fitsf 

account of his escan^ r r. ® i'nh 

hod hitherto suppressed' 

tions for the safetv r ’ u°"' oonsidera- 

»-hforhis|ivtrhe‘’L™edt - 

to profitable accoiint h ^ adventures 
ew months before the me next 

■-'-.uringtou'tn:ithV^-^^ 

r»ost important cities in th' ^ '"^'ted the 
.os nnd in 
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\i\e- United States. Fsoyi the war he came 
straight to a General Election campaign, 
and then, with hardly an interval, he was off 
on a lecturing tour over a hemisphere. 

In his case, as in that of President Roose- 
velt, the strenuous life led to advertisement. 

It is one thing to arouse public interest for a 
single dramatic moment ; it is quite another 
thing to retain that interest steadily over a 
long period of time. It is just this power of 
sustaining interest that Churchill possesses in 
a singular degree. y\ftcr the General Elec- 
tion politics were forgotten for a time. But 
Winston was not forgotten. Fie was para- 
graphed, interviewed, reported, puffed and 
boomed to his hearts content. His self- 
advertisement was frank and unashamed. 
There was nothing mean or petty about it. 
His object in entering public life was to be- 
come a popular leader, and he set about it by 
adopting the most direct means of making 
himself known to the people. He invited 
their scrutiny and their confidence. From 
the beginning he had .resolved that not 
Oldham but the United Kingdom should be 
his constituency. 
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c~;.'L"r-.”r 

of public interest were tlf/°“'“"® 
reform of the Ar,„v ^ 'h' 

™en, had staked 

bi-iuging the war to a satisfacto"*"™ 
and upon a thorough re oro “"elusion, 
Army, and these w!re iuslTh"""''”' ‘'’= 

with which Winston Churfhih 1'"'“ 
associated. h.,,i popularly 

general, and o' tht ImT "’“‘i 1 
any other man in the House‘’of‘c 
he was a soldier and h. . ^ ; 

pronounced and ’n ’ • ? hold 

ofArn^y Reforn.. 

terested and expectanf f 3“t^«ence in- 

-e rose to makerm^™*^'^ 

Address (,8th Feb'"'"' "”= 

George hid mad! an::! 

of wholesale farm.K ^ P°hcy 

being ruthlessly carrie^ott 

he denounced a proclamaf 

General Bruce H issued by 

effect:— hiamdton to the following 



Notice . — The towa Vc ntcrsburg has 
been cleared of supplies and partly burned, 
and the farms in the vicinity destroyed on 
account of the frecjuent attacks on the railway 
in the neighbourlajotl. 1 he Hoer women and 
children who arc h'lt lx hiiKi should apf?l\ to 
tlie. Boer commandants (or food, wlio will 
supply th(;m, unless tliey wish to see them 
starve. No supplies will be sent from the 
railway to the town.” 

Churchill rose to reply, but his case was 
one which did not lend itself to effective 
advocacy. 1 le studiously avoided the definite 
issue and confined himself to a general defence 
of the policy of the war. It was* not a “ war 
of greed,” but a war for “ the extension of 
the franchise.” It had been, “ on the whole, 
carried on with unusual humanity and gener- 
osity.” In his view, the Government’s policy 
“ ought to be to make it easy and honourable 
for the Boers to surrender, and painful and 
perilous for them to continue in the fa Id.” 

The speech was conspicuously moderate in 
tone, and made an agreeable impression on 
both sides of the House. On the “illimitable 
veldt ” he had learned a different lesson from 
that which Mr Chamberlain subsequently 
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brought home. “ J were a Boer,” he saj^. 

I hope I should be fighting in the field.” 
It was a breath of fresh, manly sentiment 
disturbing the mephitic vapours of Jingoism. 

Id the vivid series of descriptive sketches 
which he contributes to the Daily News 
under the heading, “ Pictures in Parliament,” 
Mr H. W. Massingham has described this 
maiden speech : — ’ 

Address, accent, appearance, do not help 
him. But he has one quality — intellect. He 
has an eye— and he can judge and think for 
himself. Parts of the speech were faulty 
enough— there was clap-trap with the wisdom 
and insight. But such remarks as the im- 
possibility of the country returning to pros- 
perity under military government — the pic- 
ture of the old Boers — more squires than 
peasants — ordered about by boy subalterns, 
the appeal for easy and honourable terms of 
surrender, showed that this young man has 
kept his critical faculty through the glamour 
of association with our arms. The tone was, 
on the whole, quiet, and through the speech 
ran, as I have said, the subdued but obvious 

plea for sympathy towards the foe.” 

1 

A month later, the question of the recall 
and reduction of General Colville having been 
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raised, Churchill rose tu^suppurl ihe action of 
the Government. I'hc speech surprised h.s 
audience as much by its modesty ot tone as it 
pleased them by its shrewd common-sense. 

He indulged in no recriminations a;.;amst the 

eallant General whom misfortune had over- 
taken Rather he duelt upon tlie large 
clement of chance in all military operations 
Nor did he dispute the technical point raised 
by the Opposition, that the remova <> 
General Colville had been irregularly carried 
out Lord Roberts was in chief command, 
and so long as he was responsible lor the 
efficiency of the Army, he must be trusted to 
exercise the principle of selection among his 
subordinates. He had long been an en- 
thusiastic advocate of “ selection ' as^the only 
satisfactory system of promotion for the Army, 
and the only hope of increased efficiency. 

■ This was hardly the line or tone of argument 
which members had anticipated, but it was a 
style which the House of Commons likes. 

Mr Massingham notes the rapid advance 
in parliamentary manner and debating skill : 

..To their rescue came Mr Winston 
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Churchill, with what .was certainly the ablp<u. 

>'<= has mad. since his enjy into ‘ht 
House. I say < ablest,’ because it was a cure 

lar wStir""'’’ of singu- 
dLeness ’ M '“u'' ^'o^ooess and 
marSJ th‘ ‘ could be more re- 

has stin ^his youth 
ami b pjirhai-nentary manner 

and has flun^r himself, as it wpre, straight into 

or tne House of Commons. He chose on 
his occasion to act as the ‘ bonnet ’ of the 
Government-the man who should lead them 
out of a dangerous pass. And he did it to 
perfection. Mr Balfour showed his gratitude 
by vehement, and repeated chSg and 

h^f^thT*^*^ points m his speech in which he 
iMd the applause of Sir Henry Campbell 
Bannerman and Sir Charles Dilke.” ^ 


Early m March 1901 Mr Brodrick laid his 
Ill-fated Army Reform Scheme before the 
House of Commons. His proposal was to 
organise a home army of six army corps, of 
whom three army corps, or 120,000 men, 
were to be ready to depart on foreign service 
at a moment’s notice. It was an inflated and 
revolutionary scheme, vast in its projects 
an vague in its details. The speech in which 
It was announced was a brilliant performance, 
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but when the meritecl Applause with which 
the orator was greeted died away, doubts and 
apprehensions began to suggest themselves 
to many of the most acute military critics. 
Mr Brodrick, however, retained the conhilcncc 
of his party, and was backed up by a solid 
and unshaken majority. 

Two months were allowed for consideratioi^ 
and discussion. 'I'o the* horror and conster- 
nation of the Conservatives, the first liirect 
challenge came from their own ranks — from 
their youngest and most [)romising recruit. 
It was a loud, clear, deiiafU challenge with a 
note of menace in it. I he following notice 
of amendment appeared upon the pajxtrs of 
the House of Commons under th(! name of 
MV W inston Churchill ; — 

That this House, while fully reco^oiisin;^ 
the necessity of {providing ade<iu.itcly for 
Imperial defence and the plain need for ex- 
lensiv'e reforms in the or;;anisation and system 
of the Army, nevertheless cannot view without 
grave apprehension the continual growth of 
purely military expenditure, which diverts the 
energies of the country from their natural 
commercial and naval development ; and 
having regard to the extraordinary pressure 
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under which all conne^cted with the War Office 
are now working, desires to postpone final 

decision on future military policy until calmer 
times. 

The consternation was justified, for this 
amendment travelled far beyond the scope of 
Mr Brodrick’s scheme. The Times had con- 
demned the scheme from ar military point of 
view, but Churchill reached beyond to a vaster 
issue. He not only criticised details ; he chal- 
lenged the whole conception of national policy 
which lay behind them. It was as if Lord 
Randolph Churchill had risen from the grave 
and answered with a voice, for this was the 
identical issue which had wrecked his career. 
He also had broken a lance against the mon- 
strous growth of public expenditure whiih 
threatened to sap the resources of the nation, 
but he had gone under. On the threshold of 
his career his son essayed the same heroic 
task. “ Mr Winston Churchill,” said the 
Times, formally washing its hands of him, 

“ repeats again the most disastrous mistake of 
his fathers career.” It is, however, evident 
by this time that the Times had misjudged 
both the temper and the capacity of the son. 
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Churchill’s amendiiacyU had to j^ive way to 
that moved by Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, the Leader of the Opposition, condemn- 
inir the Government scheme <mi the ground 
that its [)roposals “are in many respeots not 
adapted to the special wants of tlu* hanpire, 
and largely increase the bnrtlens of the milion, 
without addirijuf substantially to its military 
strength.” In tfie discussion aroused by this 
amendment Churchill delivered a s{)eech 
which forms a landmark in the history of that 
Parliament. Immature as tin* speech was in 
parts, it was rich in all the cjualitics of noble 
and moving oratory ; it glowed w’ith con- 
viction, and it kindled enthusiasm ; at one. 
moment it strung the .iu(ii(*n( a* to a high pitch 
oi dramatic tension ; it revealed a powerful 
and original intelligence at work, a rare 
courage, a resolute and imperious will, and it 
proclaimed a new leader of men. 

The matter of the speech will be dealt with 
in another chapter ; it is sufficient here to 
trace the rapid growth of his influence in the 
H ouse. Mr \V. H. Massingham, the most 
picturesque and impressionable political jour- 
nalist of to-day, has described the occasion in 
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one of the most memorable of his “ Pictures* 
in Parliament.” 

“To him [Sir Charles Dilke] succeeded 
the main interest of the discussion — Mr 
Churdhill’s speech. It had one leading 
feature, which it at once developed, and 
which, I was going to say, distinguished it 
above everything that one bears nowadays 
on the green benches and ©n either side of 
the House — singular and striking parliamen- 
tary courage. You could see how distasteful 
it was to the Government — how Mr Balfour’s 
lips drew down in grave disapproval — how 
the narrow and timid, highly-trained intelli- 
gence drew bapk from the free working of the 
broad, courageous, keen young mind, with 
its mingled rashness and wisdom. I have 
heard Mr Churchill deliver one better speech 
in the House, but none that gave the same 
promise of power. Unequal as it was in styft, 
now youthful and abrupt, now again rising to 
singular heights of eloquence, true precision 
of thought, even depth of feeling, it never 
failed to show the independent politician, who 
means to make his will and mind prevail. . . . 

“The speech was an uncompromising — a 
most daring — challenge to the predominant 
spirit. And it was not its least interesting 
feature that it was an avowed revival of his 
father’s crusade for economy in the public ser- 
vice — the crusade in which Lord Randolph 



the tattered flag 

pleaded for a niore rational scale of expendi- 
ure 1 raise the tattered flair again ’ said 

redeemed from plainness by its bright, ^Sem 

Its thr«I! "odescribe the speech, 
the sKL'? "“rf' "“ren niih 

and theJ^ practice, and here 

aetaur„ or"' Uet in its 

eJeyation of purpose, its broad concfrption of 

national policy and in the noble and delicate 

movement of its closing sentences. I recall 

nothing like it since Mr Gladstone died. And 

I will make two criticisms upon it. The first 

have been delivered from our own benches 
The second is that, in the years to come 
H% author should be Prime Minister— I hope 
Liberal Prime Minister — of England.’’ ^ 


When the division was taken upon Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s amendment, 
Churchill and several other Unionists walked 
out of jhe House to avoid voting in support 
of a resolution moved By the Leader of the 
Opposition. But the working of our party 
system was admirably revealed when the 
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House divided on M^- ©rodrick’s original re-, 
solution. On every hand one heard expres- 
sions of distrust as to the provisions of the 
scheme, but, as the only Unionist who dared 
to vote against it, ^Vinston Churchill occupied 
a position of splendid isolation. 

For the next two years Churchill fought 
the fight of retrenchment and Army Reform 
with a vigour and resource, and with a success 
that amazed old parliamentary hands. In his 
first session he had taken a stand on funda- 
mental principles, and thenceforward in the 
public mind he was identified with a “ cause.’ 
The autumn of that year was devoted to a 
campaign against the methods which were 
being adopted in the South African \\ ar, and 
the tendency of the Government to rely cti 
rigour rather than vigour. This oratorical 
crusade has been described in another chapter. 
It was the first of a brilliant and effective 
series to which he devoted his restless energy 
during each parliamentary recess. It did not 
serve to make him any more popular with 
his own party. 

The next landmark in his career — they 

follow with bewildering frequency — was a 
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speech which he deliv^ed on 1 2 th October 
of the same year at the Constitutional Club, 
of all places. In opening a discussion on 
“The Future Policy of the Unionist Party,” 
he recommended to an incredulous audience 
the adoption of the old Radical programme 
of “ Peace, Retrenchment and Reform.” In 
the mind of thtf young Tory Democrat these 
three lines of policy were inextricably inter- 
volved. There was but one stable basis for 
the constitution, a prosperous and contented 
community at home. War bred grave dis- 
order in the body politic.^ Extravagant 
finance imposed grievous burdens on the 
people. The absence of reasonable reforms 
to match social and industrial developments 
cheated a festering sore at the very heart of 
the Empire. In his view, the only sound 
Conservative policy was to seek peace, to 
husband national resources and to anticipate 
by wise measures of reform the blind fury of 
revolution. Unfortunately, the movement of 
the Conservative party was in quite another 
directiSn. Its heart was wholly «« upon 
military glory. Imperial expansion and the 
maintenance of class interests. Thencefor- 
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ward the Tory De^nccrat and his party. 

pursued diverging lines. 

In his speech upon the Budget in Apn 
1902, Churchill inaugurated a well-planned 
and splendidly-executed parliamentary cam- 
paign against the reckless increase of ex- 
penditure which had marked the whole career 
of the Government since it ’originally came 
into office in 1895. The Budget which had 
just been laid before the House provided for 
a total normal expenditure-that is, exclusive 
of all special war charges— of one hundred 
and twenty-nine millions sterling, represent- 
ing an increase of thirty-five millions in eight 
years. This increase had been chiefly in- 
curred in the two great spending depart- 
ments, the Army and the Navy, whose joirtt 
annual expenditure— apart from the war— had 
risen from thirty-five and a half to sixty-one 
millions. In 1886 Lord Randolph Churchill 
had resigned the Chancellorship of the Ex- 
chequer rather than consent to the estimates 
which were laid before him for the VtfO Ser- 
vices, and which together amounted to thirty- 
one millions. The Budget of 1902 provided 
twenty-nine and a half millions sterling for 
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Xhc Army and thirty-<wi# millions sterling for 
the Navy. In a smaller proportion, but in 
an equally alarming degree, the other depart- 
ments were increasing their demands. There 
are limits to the total amount which can be 
raised by taxation. A burst of trade pros- 
perity had to some extent masked the griev- 
ous nature of tKe burden, but the lean years 
and the evil hour of reaction, as Churchill 
foresaw, were approaching. 

Already, to quote his words, “ 1 he 
;£■ 200,000,000 Budget looms portentous in 
the future." The natural growth of industry 
and commerce could never keep pace with 
this frightful geometrical progression. 1 he 
revenue would lose its elasticity, and fresh 
taheation would be necessary. Under this 
accumulating burden of taxation, our indus- 
tries would be heavily handicapped in com- 
petition with those of more fortunate lands. 
The imposition of further fresh taxation 
meant “ broadening the basis of taxation, a 
euphemism for the taxation of bread and 
meat and the necessities of life. And that, 
said Mr Churchill, is going to raise two 
gigantic issues-the Fair Trade issue, and 
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something even m(jr«» serious — the Social. • 
issue. 

The Fair Trade Issue! Already by a sure 
instinct he divined the great campaign of Mr 
Chamberlain, more than a year before the 
denouement at Birmingham. Looking back 
from where we stand to-day, not three years 
after, the following passage would almost 
seem to have been inspire*d, so accurate is 
its prophecy, so vivid and so true its vision 
of the future : — 

“ I wonder, sir, what will happen in this 
country if thg Fair Trade issue is boldly 
raised by some responsible person of emin- 
ence and authority. We shall find ourselves 
once again on an old battle-field. Around 
will be the broken weapons, the grass-grown 
trenches and neglected graves — reviving 
former memories — and party bitterness, such 
as this generation has not known. How is 
it going to split existing political organisa- 
tions — now so artificially serene? These are 
the questions of the future ; but, sir, when I 
think of this Budget, 1 would say of the near 
future, and when they arise, they will have 
to be answered by timid men as well as by 
bold men.” 

In the first place, Churchill challenged the 
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wisdom of our total antfual expenditure. In 
the second place he proposed the practical 
and statesmanlike issue : How best can we 
distribute among the various departments the 
amount which we can afford to spend ? There 
is, he maintained, no effective direction of 
expenditure as between the departments, no 
attempt to contrql and curb some that others 
may be developed to greater profit, nor in- 
deed any machinery or force capable of such 
a work. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is but solitary, while the heads of the Spend- 
ing Departments are many, as Lord Randolph 
Churchill proved too well. Within a few 
days of his speech Churchill had given formal 
notice of motion for a select committee “ to 
consider and report whether the present 
method of controlling and allocating expend- 
iture in and between the various public de- 
partments was the best that could be devised.” 

Mr Ba^four, on being appealed to, refused 
to give the slightest countenance to this 
motion, or to afford an opportunity of dis- 
cussing the general question of expenditure 
on the second reading of the Finance Bill 
before any amendment dealing with a specific 



^ came #n. The <glowth of (f]i|>enditure, 
he maintained, was wholly due to deliberate 
policy, and not to aify laxity in the su|>er> 
vision of expenditure. There was no way to 
reduce expenditure other than by a leyeiaal 
of policy. But Churchill refused toi4|fc 
silenced or overawed. He returned to Sf 
subject with d<^ged persistence. He 
sued ministers at question time. The terms 
of his motion were so innocent, and itsobj^t 
so obviously salutary, that gradually the ob- 
stinate refusal of the Government to cofisef^ 
to any inquiry^began to create a bad in^lS^ 
Sion. After all, what harm could a c<aiimif|fe 
do? It co^d not reverse a deliberately ac^ 
^ted policy. It is often an expedient but 
rt is never a popular course to shun inquirf ^ 
Mr Balfour hesitated, weakened^ and firndW 
«Hrw**ousfy yields Churchill woa his Brst 
I^llaai^tary victory, and sowot d# 
frfk bhter I»«*onal, fei|%|^^|dt^:.|^^ 

, Qnitcliffi gai^haHsfett 

.iMgiidkm hi^yriNji 

~1iIa ' 
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Pleaded propisisai.^ N^^ilig Church- 

iU the soteon^fii^^^'drihe Unioiilst party 
who voted with tl|4.,Op^sldon. The scheme 
wasadofited hy^4>huge majority of% 4 s, as^ 
Mr Brodridk was -free hand and 

opmi puiim with’ whidi to reorganise the 
Britisjii A riny. ' F<»r'twtf'^!|si« he was allowed 
wprk his wUij But it uTaetwident that he had 
undertahdti a task l>eycit)d his power — beyond 
the power* indeed, of any ma^* ^Hfs scheme 
was uitiound in prinel^^ an#^lheoherent in 
.d^j^. It made vas^'^demands, but provided 
^Si|Mj||||y(e mean^^lpf ^drrying ^em out. It 
aimecMt 4pco«§tructthg«t>ur Army on a con- 
tinental sdUe undhr i&oi|ditibfls *^at wero 
strictly insular. J^eldnd it 
P0m4* of Mntcr|ption,”WS'|Mr Brodrick not 
obscurely hlnteditt^ofll^ng 8pdSil^’*»^Con- 
scription alond cpiill have insured the i^^cess 
of the fcheme^ but he lacked the «>urage and 
the eettfid«^lde to demands it* Month %y 
mpii^ he I^iSboured in his bureeaTbverwhdmed 
fovmi^gnw^ 611ingi^;eon- 
Ik|^' with Hie steffit of uAformed battalions; 
b<hfiiwth.wirj|^^ e#Hrm it remaiined a pt^Nsr 
»hh % i|^ . ^ ^plit wete- npt forthcoming to 
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give body to the si.; army corps. Generals 
were appointed, but they had no men to com- 
mand. “ The Phantom ” Army Corps became 
the butt of every wag in the country. The 
undersized, weedy youths who were enlisted as 
“ specials,” in the hope that by careful training 
they might be raised to the very low Army 
standard, were popularly known in Army 
circles as “ Brodricks." ‘ Still Mr Brodrick 
toiled on at his Sisyphean task, a pathetic 
spectacle, a stubborn and headstrong man, 
hopelessly entangled in the toils. 

In January 1903 Churchill judged that the 
time was ripe for a supreme effort against this 
Reform Scheme, which he described as a 
‘‘total, costly, ghastly failure,” “a humbug 
and a sham.” Two years before he had 
opposed it as wrong in theory and in principle. 
With two years’ experience he was prepared 
to maintain that it was a failure in practice. 
Mr Brodrick himself, unbending and uncon- 

* After Mr Brodrick had been transferred to the 
India Office a weak-minded sergeant committed suicide 
and left papers showing that having to wear “ tlie Brodrick 
cap ” had preyed upon his mind. So great was the 
odium attacning to this unfortunate cap, that Mr Brodrick 
has been moved to issue a formal denial that he per- 
sonally had anything to do with its invention. 
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vinced, was the real olisjacle, and Churchill 
resolved to concentrate all his energies, all his 
power of keen analysis and destructive criti- 
cisms, in an attack upon the administration of 
Mr Brodrick. On 17th January he delivered 
at the Annual Meeting of the Oldham Prim- 
rose League the opening speech of a new 
campaign which was to last throughout the 
coming session. If was a scathing indictment 
of Mr Brodrick’s theory and practice of reform, 
a direct frontal attack, which carried by storm 
all the ramparts of bureaucratic make-believe 
behind which he was entrenched. The speech 
created a profound sensation, and its immedi- 
ate effect was to crystallise the growing body 
of public opinion hostile to Mr Brodrick. 

An ally appeared from an unexpected 
quarter. Four days after the Oldham speech 
the Times commenced publishing a brilliant 
series of articles on “The Problem of the 
Army,” the authorship of which has since been 
acknowledged by Mr L. S. Amery, the editor 
of The “ Times ” History of the War in South 
Africa. They attracted widespread atten- 
tion, and they secured the almost universal 

approval of experts. Their conclusions were 
t 129 








baf^^apby the 
authc^y inih^ce 
attackeii Mr Brodrick* 
grounds of principle oh 
taken his stand t#p yeap 
On 1 2th February 
his Oldham s 
It iiyjM a sweeping e^posh 
Fraud,” as ho 
The , six Gurfiiy^ corps took 
PhaAtom«mitiioas'*vlltthQ^' 

Mr j3fo^ck was. std^ected to a 
merciless ridicule, and tho nation 
vnlsed with laughter, 

fi^ t^e ..p|^|p/pf Ae new 


O^tlloiia, 

rumi?fra-|id circhlatbd _ 
fcsm^pii of a party of fpi 
leadership <rf 
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“ He ha<l felt convinced that the great French fraud at hIimJi «c h.id )»eMi ainuwl 
wa^ mrrely a poor, wretched, private concern cornparni t., the gr^ai Fi.gHsh fraud 
which the War 4)ffice was perpetrating every day. —d/r. Winiton ihunhiil at 
Wailund, Ft'hnary \zth, 1 ^ 3 . 
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Bannerman had mcrred U> 
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ded by Major Seely, and gave 
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and the speaker’s gvekt gifts— his vivacity, 
insight, and power of realising and illumin- 
atmg a subject — were largely developed, 
rhe speech held the House throughout, and 

i?rl?p-^ young man, who 

IS the real author and organiser of the Reform 

movement, and who alone among his follow- 
ing said this year what he said two years ao-o 
IS shaping rapidly for power..” ** ’ 


On the division the Government maj'ority 
was 1 1 6, which was in itself a consider- 
able reduction from the 142 by which Mr 
Brodrick’s resolution had been carried two 
years before. . But the real significance of 
the figures lay in the fact that had the Irish 
party voted as usual, with the Opposition, 
the majority would have fallen to fifty-six.' 
Sixty Irish members, apprehensive as to fhe 
fate of the Irish Land Bill if the Govern- 
ment were reduced to such a pass, on what 
was practically a motion of no confidence, 
refrained from voting at all. ^Moreover' 
seventy Unionist members were absent un- 
paired, and Churchill had the crowning 
triumph of being accompanied into the lobby 
against the Government by seventeen other 
Unionist members. 
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The next step in rti« parliamentary game 
was to raise the question in Committee of 
Supply on the Military Estimates. On Vote 
A, fixing the land forces, Mr Ivor Guest, the 
Conservative member for Plymouth, rand a 
cousin of Churchill, moved that the number 
of men provided for in the estimates be 
reduced by 27,600. In the two days’ debate 
which resulted, the Government policy was 
subjected to a running fire of destructive 
criticism from an array of the brightest and 
most powerful intellects in the Tory party. 
On the division the majority jvas reduced to 
ninety-one, while the party of Unionists 
voting against the Government had risen 
to twenty-five. The Dissentients included 
Mr Yerburgh, Sir John E. Gorst, Lord 
Hugh Cecil, Mr Ivor Guest, Mr Churchill, 
Major Seely, Mr Ian Malcolm, Sir Edgar 
Vincent, Sir Gilbert Parker, Mr Claude Hay, 
and Sir J. Dickson-Poynder. 

In a letter* to Mr Travis - Clegg, the 
Chairman of the Oldham Conservative and 
Liberal Unionist Assocfation, Churchill gives 
an account of the formation of the group of 

* The Ttm€Sf 27 th April 1903* 
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crities ^ho ccfeid tog^»h^ tfaftM^ 
out t^ls session :— 


‘‘ I felt it my duty last auturan to join with 
a number of Conservative ana Liberal Ua- 
lomst intent MiSj; who, in c^patiy witii' Mr 
Emest_ the Consei^tttre jnember 

for Wmtiy, had resdlved to pay great at-^ 
te^on to ^ Army question^ andto take 
^mon action m the cause of Army Reforai. 
rhat Association, as I understand it, — and, 
oyouw, I speak only for myself,— is in its 
acuon funited to questions afiectine the SIM ^ 
and efficiency of the Army, tp the finance 
connected therewith, and the expenditure 
nwttitat^ thereby. Its imnJeSate thid* 
"®bject is to secure a salwtafHlid'^ 
n^odificaticm of Mr Qrodrick’s Army Scheme 
of 1901 in respect of orgranisation, numhen. 
and cost.” ’ ^ 






Primeval ‘^iivc man lecturing to a “ 1 * uurih Party. 
' IVcstmtniter Gazttte^ A/>rti, i903> 
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pIlQieed with so much 
and: hy 

'elect©d'!'^''6u]^jrt-^t^';' ■' T-h^, were 
tuioam |ia ^ a 

ireferenee to Mr Ian MalcoIm'iS ooo» 
with the group, and to the aUega>- 
tioii; fipedy m^e by the Government “ Old 
lhat dl^ppointed ambition Was at 
th^'^^ot of the revolt. The remorseless 
ne||l|ifer in which the attack was pressed led 
to ctmsiderable heat. No critic was more 
constant, more alert, or more ingenious than 
Winston Churchill, and on hiqi the fury and 
indignation of the “Old Guard” was con- 
ej^hnnted. The Daily TeUgrapk opened 
its<‘ doiumns during the Easter recess to a 
raihef imedifying correspondence on “ Party 
Ecj^alty,” in the course of whidi several 
gallant ge^tleaien lost their tempers^ bad^* 
augl gaveodc^pn todieenemy to blai^henie. 
Chytsek ih imlli^vatid liridtheld his hand/ Tt 

■hehajt'#'«l 
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announced his poli('y‘‘of Fiscal Reform and 
Preferential Tariffs. An older electioneerer 
than Mr Winston Churchill intervened to 
shift the political centre of gravity. In the 
face of the “ raging, tearing propaganda” of 
Birmingham, it was no longer possible to 
maintain Army Reform in the first place 
which for some months it, had occupied in 
the public mind. Churchill entered upon a 
new stage of his career as the champion 
of Free Trade, and the antagonist of Mr 
Chamberlain, growing day by day in strength, 
until he matched his formidable rival. Hence- 
forward economic, fiscal and commercial ques- 
tions occupied the first place in his thoughts, 
and made the first claim upon his energy. 
The next year of his life was to be more 
arduous than any that preceded it. 

The Government had weathered the divi- 
sions both upon the “Beckett” and the 
“ Guest ” amendments, but the work of the 
“ Malcolmtents ” was done. The confidence 
both of Parliament and of the country had 
been destroyed, and the great Army Reform 
Scheme had received a mortal blow. Its 

dying agonies lasted for a year. In October, 
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Mr Brodrick was trspn%ferred from the War 
Office to be Secretary of State for India, while 
he was succeeded as Secretary of State for 
War by Mr H. O. Arnold Forster. Next 
session the Budget announced a reckjction 
in the Army estimates. Later, the abandon- 
ment of the Army Corps Scheme and the re- 
duction of the regular forces was announced. 
In July 1904, Mr Arnold Forster produced 
a brand-new Army Scheme of his own, which, 
though vague as to details, was based upon 
those same general princi[)les as to “organi- 
sation, numbers and cost,” which Churchill 
had asserted in opposition to Mr Brodrick. 
The “reversal of policy deliberately adopted,” 
which Mr Balfour had declared to b(! unthink- 
able, had been accomplished. Whether a 
policy so forced upon a Government and not 
adopted ran antore is likely to be successfully 
carried out, is another matter. 
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CHAPTER VII 

ARMY REFORM 

AIT HEN Churchill entered the House of 
V V Commons the subject of most ab- 
sorbing public interest, after the war, was the 
reform of our Army system. As one of the 
“Service members” the subject was of 
special interest to him, but it also happened 
that his whole previous experience and train- 
ing had qualified him to speak with more than 
usual knowledge and authority on military 
questions. He had not only studied the art 
of war, he had practised it against savage aftd 
against civilised races. He had seen the great 
military machine tested in practice. He had 
seen victory, and he had known defeat. He 
knew the’ conditions of actuafwar which can 
only be guessed at by theorists in time of 
peace. And, if he had seen much, Jie had 
reflected more. It had been his business, as 
a newspaper correspondent, to describe and 
explain, and sometimes to criticise, the opera- 
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tions he had witnessed.* He had formed many 
opinions, and where he had seen inefificiency 
and defects, his keen intellect, working along 
original lines, had suggested many novel de- 
vices to remedy old defects or to cope*with 
new needs. 

Many cogently expressed opinions on 
Army organisation and training are to be 
found scattered throughout his various 
volumes of letters from the front. Almost 
immediately after his return from South 
Africa, a speech which he delivered at Ply- 
mouth (17th August 1900) on .the quality of 
the weapons with which our soldiers were 
armed against the Boers attracted consider- 
able attention. Our Lee-Metford magazine 
rifle was inferior in many respects, in sight- 
ing and magazine mechanism, to the Mauser 
rifle of the Boers. As for artillery, our guns 
were easily outranged by the Boers’. “It 
ought not to haVe been reserved for a tribe 
of ignorant Dutchmen to point the way in 
technicaj matters to our highly-paid artillery 
specialists.” Such an opening, of course, was 
not to be missed by the Liberals at Oldham, 
and during his election campaign next month 
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he had to run the fire 6f a charge of attacking 
the Government at Plymouth and defending 
It at Oldham. He stood to his guns, and the 
justification which he pleaded deserves to be 
qnotfcd as illustrating the deliberation, fore- 
sight and confidence with which he had 
mapped out his parliamentary career. 


I believe m the necessity of some wide 
measure of Army Reform. I am a youn^ 
man. I have had to find for myself a good 
deal m life. I had to look ahead. I saw 
that, perhaps, some day, I should be in Parlia- 
ment— perhaps as the member for Oldham. 
I saw that prdbably a Bill would be brought 
forward dealing with Army Reform, and I 
felt that I should speak with more right and 
weight on this matter, about which I feel so 
strongly, if I had associated myself with the 
reform movement from its early days. If 
they think they can twist my words into an 
Conservative Government, 

1 will face that disadvantage, even though it 
cost me a few votes.*' ‘ 


Many novel suggestions were advanced in 
a lecture which he delivered at the Royal 
United Service Institution on 17th April 
1901, General Sir Redvers Duller occupying 

' Oldham, Co-operative Hall, 19th September 1900. 
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the chair. The appointment of ‘‘ official ” 
war correspondents, who would write letters 
under the generaPs supervision, would cope 
with some of the military dangers of modern 
newspaper enterprise. Artillery snipers " 
might be used with embarrassing effect upon 
an enemy. An artillery commander supplied 
with “coloured ^lells ” could indicate with 
rapidity and precision, by means of one gun, 
where he wished the fire of his batteries to 
be concentrated. If the position of each 
brigade and divisional commander were in- 
dicated by a marked balloon, much trouble 
and delay might be avoided in the delivery 
of important messages. Modern conditions 
had rendered the sword a “ ridiculous anach- 
roi\ism as a weapon for cavalry. Although 
there were 6000 cavalrymen in South Africa 
armed with the sword, he had only heard of 
one Boer being killed by that weapon. He 
was “ in favour of throwing away all the 
ironmongery.” Modern war was fought with 
firearms, and instead of teaching our infantry 
to ride, he would have our cavalry taught to 
shoot. The Boer war had rung the death- 
knell of shock cavalry tactics. They must 
learn to ride in a “loose swarm,” and to trust 
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more to individual ■ training, initiative, and 
intelligence. It was easy, of course, for the 
War Office pedant, with his text-books, to 
laugh at these suggestions, but there were 
others who recognised here, apart from the 
actual practical value of these suggestions, the 
authentic spirit of enterprise and innovation, 
which overcomes difficultieij and wins battles. 

Right from the beginning of his career 
Churchill steered clear of two rocks which 
are the Scylla and Charybdis of the military 
man who enters politics. He did not lose 
himself, like a pedant, in de*’ails, and his 
horizon was not bounded by his profession. 
He was a “ Service member,” it is true, but 
he was “ member for Oldham ” first, and not 
merely member for Oldham, but trustee 'for 
the British public. Proud of his profession, 
he saw it nevertheless in its true perspective 
as an instrument in the hands of the State. 
The Army existed for the State, and not the 
State for the Army. With his broad outlook 
and wide sympathies he distrusted both the 
arrogance of the “ expert ” and the mere- 
tricious allurements of “ militarism.” 

In his Plymouth speech (17th August 

1900) he dealt faithfully with the “ experts,” 
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who would ride off on high horse along 
the d priori way of authority : — 

“It would be found, as soon as they began 
to inquire into these matters, that the experts 
and the friends of the experts would come 
out against them with much beating of drums 
and blare of bugles, and would say, ‘ What 
do you know about Imperial defence, and 
how can you presume to give your opinion 
on such matters ? These,’ they would say, 
‘ are questions which can only be decided by 
the military profession and those who possess 
a technical education in military matters.’ He 
happened recently to belong to the military 
profession. For seven years' he had been 
trained in the theory and practice of modern 
war. Heaven forbid that he should pose as 
an expert ; but he knew enough to tell them 
that there were very few things in military 
administration which a business man of com- 
mon sense and a little imagination could not 
understand if he turned his attention to the 
subject ; and anyone who told them the con- 
trary was nothing better than a humbug.” 

• 

The following passage, all the more remark- 
able in that it was written on the field of war, 
occurs in one pf his telegrams to the Morning 
Post immediately after the relief of Lady- 
smith : — 
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At the end of, the, war the nation must 
not be lured from the fertile fields of com- 
merce into the stony wastes of militarism, 
rhe task before the War Office will be to 
told up and pack away conveniently this 
sp enflid war machine, so that it may rust as 
little as possible and be ready for use at short 
notice when next required, which, let us pray, 
will not be for many years.. Then, having 
gloriously performed a ngcessary duty in 
South Africa, the Empire must turn with 
renewed energy to productive pursuits, and 
the people of England must devote them- 
selves to stimulating and sustaining the spirit 
of the people by measures of social improve- 
ment and reform.” ^ 


“ The curse of militarism,” in Churchill’s 
view, was one of the direst calamities that 
could befall a nation. A wise foreign policy 
had hitherto averted it from this councry 
almost alone among European states. 

Europe groans beneath the weight of 
^mies. T, here is scarcely a single important 
tjovernment whose finances are not embar- 
rassed ; there is not a Parliament or a people 
from whom a cry of weariness has not been 
preparations of one ^tate are 
followed by counter-preparations of its neigh- 
bour. On all sides the millions have been 
squandered everywhere, the armies have 
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fattened on the impotQriihment of nations, 
and the dull, dark clouds of militarism brood 
over the Contir.ent, shutting’ out the sunshine 
of prosperity and freedom in which the 
happier peoples of Britain and the United 
States have so long thrived and flourished."* 


In the proposals of the Government he 
found matter for alarm rather than reassur- 
ance. “The desire to provide three Army 
Corps almost immediately ready for over-sea 
war— a provision without parallel among 
modern states — is unhealthy. It betrays 
immoral yearnings.”* 'i'he words recall the 
terms of the famous letter in which his father 
intimated to Lord Salisbury his resignation 
of the Chancellorship of the Exchequer on 
22nd December 1886: — 


“A wise foreign policy will extricate Eng- 
land from continental struggles and keep her 
outside of German, Russian, French, or 
Austrian disputes. I have for some time 
observed a tende‘ncy in the Government atti- 
tude to pursue a different line of action, which 
I have not been able to modify or check. 
1 his tendency is certain to be accentuated if 


I Ro^l Theatre, Wallsend, 12th February 1002. 
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large Estimates ai^e 'presented to and voted by 
Parliament. The possession of a very sharp 
Sword offers temptation which becomes irre- 
sistible to demonstrate the efficiency of the 
weapon in a practical manner. I remember 
the vulnerable and scattered character of the 
Empire, the universality of our commerce, 
the peaceful tendencies of our democratic 
electora,te, the hard times,, the pressure of 
competition, and the high, taxation now im- 
posed, and with these factors vividly before 
me, I decline to be a party to encouraging the 
military and militant circle of the War Office 
and Admiralty to join in the high and desperate 
stakes which other nations seem to be forced 
to risk.” 

With such experiences, with such inherited 
instincts, Churchill had already formed cer- 
tain very definite and clear-cut opinions on 
the subject of Army Reform. They may be 
briefly summarised as follows : — 

I. Army Reform is a question of quality 
rather than of quantity. 

“ Sir, at the late election I placarded 
‘ Army Reform ’ as large as any one. I am 
pledged to the hilt to Army Reform. But 
what is Army Reform ? I take it to be one 
of two things. Either it means the same 
efficiency at a reduced cost, or increased 
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efficiency for the same^^^. Perhaps it might 
mean greatly increased efficiency for a slightly 
increased cost. ^ But one thing it certainly 
does not mean is merely a larger number of 
regular soldiers. That is not Army Reform, 
but Army increase.” • * 


2 . Nothing could be more dangerous for 
^his country than to follow continental models 
or National and ’Imperial defence. On the 
one hand, Great Britain is an island. It has 
no land frontiers across which an enemy can 
hurl his forces simultaneously with the declara- 
tion of war. It is inhabited by a vast industrial 
population which cannot be maintained by 
the produce of the soil. On the other hand, 
the Empire is oceanic. It depends on sea 
power and the maintenance of free com- 
munication by sea for its very existence. 
The wars in which European nations may 
engage must be waged in the midst of civilised 
communities, in densely populated, industrial 
and cultivated countries, well provided with 
roads, railways and the mechanism of transit 
and com'munication. T4ie conditions are 
favourable to the operation and control of 


• The House of Commons : 
Scheme, xjth May 1900. 


On Mr Brodrick’s 
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which, to a country <b<?) densely populated, 
would mean starvation. Churchill put this 
aspect of the case in the form of an ingenious 
dilemma. 

“ As to a stronger Regular Army for Home 
Defence, either we have the command of the 
sea or we have not. If we have it, we want 
fewer soldiers ; if we have it not, we want 
more ships.” ' 

4. The danger of a raid upon our shores 
may be adequately met by an effective — and 
not a sham — organisation of the Militia, 
Yeomanry, and Volunteers. As part of her 
defensive policy Germany must be prepared 
to attack in her turn — to create a diversion 
by despatching a huge body of highly-trained 
men across her own frontiers and into the 
enemy s country. There is no such obliga- 
tion upon us. To attempt to land an army 
on the Continent would simply be to place 
ourselves gratgitously within reach of our 
enemy’s weapons. From the military point 
of view, the enormous initial advantage of 
the defence is ours. If the war in South 
Africa has proved anything, it has proved 

' House of Commons : the “ Beckett Amendment,” 
24th February 1903. 
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the enormous advantage enjoyed 

by a citizen army defending its homeland. 
Moreover, modern developments in the 
range and precision of fire-arms, and the 
application of science to war, have vastly 
increased the importance of individual in- 
telligence, energy, and initiative as against 
the training of large masses* of men to act 
together automatically at the word of com- 
mand. In former days the soldier was a 
mere weapon to be hurled against the enemy 
in greater or less numbers by his officers. 
The soldier of, the future must be, to a cer- 
tain extent, his own general ; he will fight 
in scattered formation instead of touching 
shoulders with his fellows, and he will often 
have to think and act for himself. 

“In the times when wars were fought by 
great columns and masses of men in very 
close array, drill was of the greatest import- 
ance, but nowadays an intelligent man who 
knows what he is fighting for, with a good 
cause and stout heart and a rifle that he 
knows how to use, is a very ugly oustomer 
to tackle — even though he knows nothing of 
pipeclay.” ‘ 

* Wallsend, Royalty Theatre, 13th February 1903. 
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m 5. The Regular Armysji®uld be maintained 
Br Imperial Service and not for Home De- 
fence. It ought to be a relatively small army 
compared with those maintained by continen- 
tal nations, extremely mobile, highly trained, 
well staffed, and equipped with the very best 
Intelligence Department that it is possible to 
provide. 

“ The British Regular Army of the future 
will have to be, nearly all of it, serving abroad 
in the great garrisons of the Empire — India, 
Egypt, South Africa, and in the various 
fortresses and coaling stations which are so 
necessary to us ; and for this ftason you will 
only be able to have a very small Regular 
Army at home. It ought to be a very good 
Army, perhaps much better paid and, I hope, 
better trained than at present, but still it can 
only be a very small Army — an Army big 
enough to send an expedition to fight the 
Mahdi or the Mad Mullah, and just the kind 
of Army to do that sort of thing very well, 
but not big enough to fight the Russians, or 
the Germans, or the French, except in coun- 
tries which they would find it very difficult to 
reach in large numbers.” * 

6. Above all, first and last, it must be re- 

* Oldham, Co-operative Hall, 17th January 1903. 
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meinbered that rK)^ defensive organisation 
can be permanently successful unless there is 
entrenched behind it a prosperous and con- 
tented people. Armies never have been, and 
never can be, the true measure of Imperial 
strength. The proudest and most perfectly 
disciplined army that ever existed would 
prove but a broken reed under the strain of 
war if the people from whom its nourishment 
was drawn were taxed up to the margin of 
existence. War imposes a frightful strain, 
and it is the nation which is able to draw 
upon the larp^est reserves of patriotism, 
energy, and untaxed wealth which is bound 
to win in the long run. A large army is but 
a mockery of strength unless it rests “on the 
wealth of a commercial country, and on {he 
patriotic and warlike impulses of a people not 
wearied of the military yoke.” 

It was with this body of well-defined first 
principles that Churchill approached the 
consideration of the Army Reforhi Scheme 
which Mr Brodrick laid before the House of 
Commons in March 1903. In almost every 
respect the scheme failed to meet these re- 
quirements. It sacrificed quality to quantity. 

IS* 
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It called for a largely increased Army on 
paper, but it provided no adequate means for 
keeping up the strength. Its requirements 
were far beyondjtbe capacity of our recruiting 
system to supply, and, indeed, Mr Brodrick 
not obscurely hinted that in the event of 
sufficient recruits not being forthcoming, 
under our voluntary system, the Government 
might feel compelled to resort to conscription. 
The Army Corps system, though well adapted 
to continental countries, provided large and 
unwieldy units totally unadapted for warlike 
operations such as this country^ was likely to 
be engaged in, or for administrative purposes 
in time of peace. The scheme provided for 
an enormously increased Army expenditure 
on Uie same scale as the Navy. It not only 
retained the theory that the task of Home 
Defence is part of the duty of the Regular 
Army, it proposed to increase the Army for 
that purpose. Over and above the Imperial 
Service Arrny stationed in India and the 
Colonies,, and Dependencies, it sought to 
provide at home three‘ Army Corps, or 
120,000 men, ready for foreign service at a 
moment’s notice. 
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When the schema was first laid before the 
House it seemed as if an honest attempt were 
about to be made to encourage and develop 
the Volunteer Force, but thi‘^-hope was soon 
dispelled by the appearance of the new 
‘"Regulations.” It became apparent that 
those who were administering it were ani- 
mated by a strong prejudice against the 
Volunteers. Not only were the “Auxiliary 
Forces ” subjected to official flouts and snubs 
at the War Office, but they were harassed 
by the imposition of stringent and arbitrary 
regulations ^d conditions, the object of 
which was to assimilate them to the Regulars ; 
to force them all into the same rigid mould 
of professional militarism. Xhe consequence 
was that numerous resignations, botl\ of 
officers and men, led to an alarming depletion 
of that force. The only persons who seemed 
satisfied were the advocates of conscription, 
who believed that the ruin of the Volunteers 
would lead inevitably to conscription. 

The rapid collapse and complete fiasco of 
Mr Brodrick’s attempt to put his plan into 
operation has already been described. The 
fact of his failure was, as Churchill boldly 
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said “a grim consolatiorr.’* His success 
would have been a national disaster. It 
would have saddled this country for many 
years to come a vast costly army, quite 
uusuited to our needs, a drain upon *our 
resources in time of peace, a drag and an 
encumbrance in time of war. Kven if Mr 
Brodricks administrative genius had been 
able to produce six fully fledged Army Corps, 
with local habitations as well as names, with 
rank and file as well as generals, that would 
have been no answer to the contention that 
we do not want in this country the Army 
Corps system at all ; that it would be a 
mischievous aberration, an intolerable bur- 
den, the more complete the more burdensome, 
Tihe War Office knows Mr Brodrick no 
more, and his place is occupied by another, 
who has flung the various items of his pro- 
gramme, one by one, overboard. The most 
striking features of the scheme which Mr 
Arnold Forster has produced, are: (i) The 
definite necognitipn of the principle that the 
duty of protecting this country from invasion 
in force must be undertaken by the Fleet, 
and that, therefore, a large Regula r Army is 
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not required for Hamc Defence. {2) Adefinite 
movement in the direction of reduction of 
numbers and cost. (3) The deliberate aban- 
donment of the idea of con'--‘ption. (4) The 
division of the Army into two parts ; a long- 
service Army stationed abroad and a short- 
service Army stationed at home. The part 
of the Army stationed at home would not be 
a Home Defence Army. It would simply be 
a convenient means for passing a number of 
men through a two years’ training and then 
turning them into the Reserve, ready to be 
called upon.^in an emergency, for foreign 
service. (5) The creation of a small striking 
force of I5,cxx5 or 1 6,000 men, complete in 
all arms and quartered at Aldershot ready 
to proceed to the front at a moment’s notice. 
(6) An improvement in the Volunteers by 
striking off inefficients and by granting 
additional funds to secure a higher efficiency 
on the part of those who reifiain. 

These proposals constitute a complete 
reversal of Mr Brodrick’s policy, and they are 
based on general principles which Churchill 
has consistently advocated. There is room 

of course for much divergence on points of 
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detail, and with regard* tp the exact methods 
whereby the proposals are to be carried out. 
Churchill’s attitude is indicated by a resolu- 
tion which hei5»^^ed on the Notice Paper of 
the House on the day following Mr Arhold 
Forster’s statement. The resolution expressed 
approval of the declaration of the Govern- 
ment that a lar^e Regular Army is not 
required for Home Defence, and welcomed in 
principle the reduction of the Regular Army 
by 35,000 men, but declared that, having 
regard to such reduction, it is the more 
necessary that the Militia, Yeomanry, and 
Volunteers should be maintained in strength 
and efficiency. 

It is not often that a private member 
obtains a triumph so complete. 
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the fair trade issue 

will see that I h^ve foreseen and 
1 anticipated this gr,eat crisis, and that 
when it came I was not taken at all by sur- 
prise. There were not many members of 
Parliament who could go down to their con- 
^ituents after Mr Chamberlain had set the 
Thames on fire with his attack upon Free 
Trade, and say, “ I told you so.” Few had 
foreseen, few had prepared for, the sensa- 
tional declaration at Birmingham, on i6th 
May 1903, in favour of Preferential Tafiffs' 
and the rapid development of a full-blown 
Protection campaign. There was a prevailing 
tendency to make light of Mr Chamberlain’s 
proposal. One set of quidnuncs ^maintained 
that It was simply a red herring drawn across 
the trail of the Education Bill and the War 
Commission Report. Others regarded it as 

Meeting of the Oldham Conservative 
Association, 31st July 1903. *s>crvauve 
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a reckless bid for the Premiership by break- 
ing up the existing Cabinet. Others again, 
believing that now at last their ancient 
enemy was '^'•ijvered into their hands, 
averred that whom the gods would destroy 
they first made mad. 

Those who regarded Mr Chamberlain’s 
attack on Free Trade as a bolt out of the 

f 

blue sky were strangely blind to the prevail- 
ing tendency of the previous seven years. 
There had been many signs and tokens. 
The little cloud, no bigger than a man’s hand, 
appeared on the horizon many, years before, 
and gradually, with the growth of taxation, 
the increase of waste, and the neglect of 
social and educational reform, it had overcast 
the iheavens. The Birmingham pronounce- 
ment was no accident, no whim, no caprice, 
no temporary rr " It was a part of the 

gradually increasing purpose of the kind of 
Imperialism of Arhich Mr Chamberlain had 
been the chief exponent. It was the inevit- 
able resuk of the continuation of that policy. 
The manufacturers and producers who have 
supported Mr Chamberlain’s costly policy are 
sinking beneath the accumulating burden of 
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taxation. The na*'icn, handicapped by its 
burdens in international competition, may be 
driven to prey upon itself. Mr Chamberlain 
knew and foresaw ; he had courage of his 
policy and of his convictions. 

But Destiny, which had brought the re- 
publican Mayor from his civic duties at Bir- 
mingham and made him the most powerful 
minister in a Unionist Government, had also 
taken a youth from one of the noble families 
of England, had miraculously preserved him 
through a hundred hair-breadth perils, from 
one extremity of the Empire to the other, 
and had brought him finally to the House 
of Commons to frustrate the consummation 
of a life’s ambition. 

When, in the first session of his first 
Parliament, AA^inston Churchill delivered his 
speech in opposition to Mr Brodrick’s 
Army Scheme, he unknowingly committed 
himself to the heroic struggle with Joseph 
Chamberlain which he has now entered 
upon. The ground on which he took his 
stand was retrenchment. He called a halt 
to the reckless and headlong increase of 
expenditure on unproductive objects. A 
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year later he recognis©^*' the tremendous 
issues he had raised. His speech on the 
Budget, on the 14th April 1902, contained 
a prophetic pocc^ge which has already been 
quoted page 124). “The Fair Ti'ade 
issue, he foresaw, would be “ boldly raised 
by some responsible person of eminence and 
authority,” “ party bitterness such as this 
generation has not known” would be en- 
gendered, and “ existing political organisa- 
tions — now so artificially serene” — would be 
split asunder. All of which came to pass 
within the space of two years from the day 
when it was spoken, and when Winston 
Churchill went down to visit his constitu- 
ents, he was entering upon an issue for which 
he was perfectly prepared. 

But we are all liable to error — even the 
youngest of us. Though Churchill saw the 
coming of the “ Fair Trade issue ” afar off, 
he did not discern the precise manner of 
its coming. He was not prepared for the 
stealthy and subterranean advances which 
the advocates of Protection were even then 
making. In the corn duty of a shilling on 
the quarter, which was part of the Budget 
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of 1902, he failed '1^0 (recognise the first dose 
of what he has since called “ Protection by 
hypodermic syringe.” 

In the light of his suhsfn-ant career, it 
canfiot be denied that Churchill made a 
false step in the, support which he gave to 
the Shilling Corn Tax in 1902. The blunder, 
however, does not surprise one when it is 
remembered that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, who was immediately responsible 
for this tax, was a Free Trader, whose ortho- 
doxy has never been questioned. In thus 
allowing hintself to be made the stalking- 
^rse of the Protectionists, Sir Michael 
icks-Beach created a frequent source of 
embarrassment to himself and other mem- 
bers of the Unionist “Free Food League” 
in the not far distant future. 

The Corn Tax was put forward as a revenue 
tax. The prolongation of a costly war had 
rendered new taxation imperative. The 
^ck of the income tax-payer had already 
been severely strained, and it was argued 
that, in order to keep the balance even as 
between direct and indirect tax-payers, it was 
necessary to place part of the new taxation 
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upon some article of coipinon consumption. 
“We must broaden the basis of taxation,” 
was the formula adopted. The staple of 
life — the conc.'nnnest of all articles of con- 
sumption — was the basis selected, and the 
Corn Tax was introduced into the House of 
Commons by a Free Trade Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, ‘ amid the plaudits of Mr 
Chaplin and the triumphant “ Well done ! ” 
of Sir Howard Vincent. 

The necessity of raising more money to 
pay for the South African policy of the 
Government, which had recently been en- 
dorsed by the people at a General Election, 
was paramount for the moment. If the 
people call the tune they must pay the 
pipe,’’. Churchill borrowed a leaf from 
the book of that stern and unbending 
economist, Mr John Morley, who, in the pre- 
vious session, had supported the sugar duty 
on the principle that “ the tax-gatherer is 
the best schoolmaster.” A food tax was not 
one which was likely to be popular in itself, 
but with characteristic courage Churchill 
took the high ground that he was not 
afraid to “ trust the people ” to bear their 
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share of the burden* of a policy they had 
deliberately approved. The contention that 
t e tax was a protective one he brushed 
aside as a purely theoretic al^oint of aca- 
dei^c interest. After all, it was “only a 
httle one.” A shilling on the quarter would 
hardly “facilitate the growing of wheat in 
ng and. Not even the compromising en- 
thusiasm of Sir Howard Vincent could dis- 
turb his equanimity. “ If ever a tax was 
damned with praise not faint, it was this, 
it would, however, survive the eulogies even 

Qi, member for 

Sheffield. ‘ 


A year later, there was a new Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Mr Ritchie was as orthodox 
a Free Trader as Sir Michael, and he.had 
never been easy about this tax. His reluctant 
consent had been given to it in the first in- 
stance as a “ war tax,” and now that the war 
was over, to quote his owa narrative, “ I 
suggested to my colleagues that the shilling 
should come off. But these were not the 
only reasons. The Colonial Secretary desired 

, Commons: Budget Debate, 12th May 
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that the shilling should he kept on, and that 
preference should be given to the Colonies. 
Well, I was most determinedly opposed to 
any such proposal. I told the Prime Minister 
without hesitation that if the Cabinet adopted 
that policy, I should leave the Government.”' 
Mr Ritchie had great allies. The bye-elec- 
tions at Bury and Woolwich had proved that 
the " bread tax ’’was thoroughly unpopular. 
The Opposition were pledged to repeal the 
tax when they came into power ; why should 
they, asked the subtle Prime Minister, be left 
with such a trump card to play > So the Corn 
Tax was repealed, and Mr Ritchie and Mr 
Chamberlain remained together in the 
Cabinet — a house divided against itself. 

The psychologic moment for Mr Cham- 
berlain s appeal to the country had now come. 
In the Cabinet he had reached the full length 
of his tether. The repeal of the Corn Tax 
brought hi^ Fabian policy of advance to a 
dead halt. The time had come when he must 
reach beRind his colleagues to the electors. 
Without consulting his colleagues in the 

‘ At a meeting of his constituents, Croydon, gth 
October 1903. 
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lain had promised incie^sed wages and old- 
age pensions to the working man as the result 
of the adoption of his policy. Still no sign 
from the Calienet. On 28th May Sir Charles 
Dilke moved the adjournment of the Hhuse 
to consider “definite matter of urgent public 
importance’’ — the declarations of the Colonial 
Secretary — and Mr Chamberlain took the 
opportunity to deliver what may be described, 
in the words which Mr Gibson, M.P,, once 
applied to an early Radical speech of his, as 
“a bold, metaphysical and dangerous speech.” 
The murder was out ! “ Therefore we come 

to this — if you are to give a preference to the 
Colonies — I do not say that you are — you 
must put a tax on food.” The quotation 
supplied headlines to a leading Radical paper 
for a month. 

In his heart Mr Chamberlain cherishes a 
great and magnificent ideal. One vast con- 
ception kindle* his imagination and fills his 
mind to tKe exclusion of almost everything 
else. It is no less than the reorganisation 
and reconstitution of tUe Empire, the trans- 
formation of this commonwealth of self- 

governing states, united by a voluntary tie, 
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into one vast, contained, self-centred 
federation, with a common parliament like 
the United States of America. It is a great 
and fruitful ideal, one which, f<roperly pur- 
sued, may be a great factor both in the his- 
tory of the Empire and of the world. Others, 
inspired by it, have sought to advance along 
the line of closer political union, of calling 
upon the Colonies to share our councils. The 
fact that many of the Colonies have already, 
on their own initiative, commenced to con- 
tribute towards the cost of Imperial defence, 
both by maintaining militia and by voting 
annual grants for the Navy, has already sug- 
gested the possibility of one great Council of 
Imperial Defence. But such institutions are 
necessarily of slow growth. v. 

Mr Chamberlain is not content to lay a 
stone in the grand arch of Federal Union; 
the consuming ambition of his life is to be 
known to posterity as the statesman who 
federated the Empire. It is to be the crown 
of his career. He pursues his ideal with the 
infatuation of a gambler. His feverish haste 
cannot wait upon the slow and gradual pro- 
cesses of Nature, in whose eyes a thousand 
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years are but a day. At^fxty-eight the sands 
in his glass are running low. In the nature 
of things he is an old man in a hurry, and the 
calculating hnpatience of age is a much more 
dangerous quality than the impetuous daring 
of youth. There was another method of 
approaching the problem. If the Colonies 
showed a disinclination to take any definite 
and final step towards a closer political union 
or a Council of National Defence, on the 
merits of the question, nevertheless, if it was 
made worth their while, if a premium were 
offered to them, they might hesitate less. If 
closer political bonds were unpractical for the 
moment, a “fiscal bond” might be devised, 
which would lead sooner, rather than later, 
to the ultimate goal of Imperial Federation. 
These were the thoughts working in Mr 
Chamberlain s mind when, in his address to 
the Congress of Chambers of Commerce of 
the Empirejn <896 (9th June), he made the 
tentative su*ggestion of an Imperial Zollverein 
or Customs Union. Doubtless, we should 
have heard more of this* suggestion but for 
the rapid development of events in South 
Africa. The Colonies fought shy of anything 
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so formal even s(s, ar< Customs Union, and 
when Mr Chamberlain returned from his 
South African tour in the spring of 1903, to 
enter upon the last and greatest campaign of 
his 'life, his proposal was whittled down to 
this, that the financial interest of the Colonies 
in Imperial Union be strengthened by the offer 
to them of “ Preferential Tariffs” — a shilling 
QQ the (quarter of Canadian wheat, and a 
penny on the pound of New Zealand mutton. 

“A system of Preferential Tariffs is the 
only system by which this Empire can be 
kept togetheu.” ' This was the ultimatum 
which he delivered to the British people. 
Now it is one thing to say that the Empire 
is in danger of dissolution and that Preferen- 
tial Tariffs are the only means by which this 
danger can be averted. It is quite another 
thing to say that Protection, or Preferential 
Trading, is a very good and. desirable thing 
in itself. The two contentions are quite dis- 
tinct and have no necessary connection with 
one another. When Mr Chamberlain spoke 
at Birmingham his argument was entirely 
confined to the former contention. He even 

* Constitutional Club I..uncheoni a6th June i9®3* 
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went out of his way to CxpVess his adherence 
to theoretical Free Trade- “ I am perfectly 
certain that I am not a Protectionist,” he 
said. PrefeTential Tariffs was the price he 
was willing to pay — the sacrifice he was pre- 
pared to make — in order to secure the boon 
which he rega^rded as greater than Free 
Trade, closer union with the Colonies. And 
on this basis he obtained the unselfish sup- 
port of so orthodox a Free Trader as Sir 
Robert Giffen, who wrote to the Times (28th 
May) to say that, though he regarded Prefer- 
ential Tariffs as economically unsound, never- 
theless “the question now before the country 
is more political than economic.” Prefer- 
ential Tariffs might cause an economic loss, 
yet •the'^rice was worth paying if it would 
avert an Imperial danger. 

Gradually, however, another tone began 
to make itself heard in Mr Chamberlain’s 
utterances.^ ou must put a tax on food ” 
might be magnificent, but it was not election- 
eering. • The electors were alarmed ; the 
Daily Mail was staggered. In Mr Balfour’s 
phrase, “ the country was not ripe ” for such 
a proposal. As the days went past it became 
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more and more evidefit that he was not going 
to carry Preferential Tariffs by a frontal 
attack. Like a wise strategist, he began to 
prepare a flanking movement.'*’ “ Is it not 
conceivable,” he asked (House of Commons, 
28th May), “ that we shall have to defend our 
own trade against unjust competition ? ” It 
was no more than a hint, but it intimated to 
all whom it might concern that with a little 
encouragement he was prepared to shift his 
ground from “Preference” to “Protection,” 
pure and simple. From this time forward 
“unfair competition,” “decaying industries,” 
“dumping,” and “retaliation” occupied an 
increasingly large proportion of his speeches, 
until at last the Federation of the Empire was 
relegated to the exordium and the peroration. 
When he inaugurated his autumn campaign 
at Glasgow (6th October), he had wrought 
himself to such a pitch that he was prepared 
to deny that there was any sacrifice involved. 

“ Although I would not hesitate to ask you 
for a sacrifice, if a sacrifice were needed to 
keep together the Empire to which I attach 
so much importance, I do not believe that 
there would be any sacrifice at all.” 

Next morning the Daily Mail, in a signed 
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editorial article, aVinougced its adherence to 
Mr Chamberlain on the basis of the protec- 
tion of manufactured goods. 

Right frooi the beginning Churchill fore- 
saw that Chamberlain would be driven back 
upon the economic argument. A preference 
to the Colonies could only be given on food, 
and not only would the people never consent 
to a bread tax, but the whole body of manu- 
facturers would offer a determined resistance 
to a partial protection which increased the 
cost of living without granting any relief to 
their special industries. There was not the 
faintest hope of carrying a Preferential Tariff 
in favour of the Colonies save as part of a 
general protective system, in which interest 
would iia-^balanced against interest, and the 
consumer would be juggled into a belief that 
his losses in increased cost of living would 
be made good by recoupments in some other 
direction, In^his first speech in the House 
after the issue had been raised, he compared 
the situa|:ion to the Home Rule crisis in 1886, 
and predicted accurately the course which 
Mr Chamberlain’s agitation would be forced 
to take. 
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“ The Colonial Sevetar/ will not be able 
to stop, if he desires it, at a simple system 
Preferential Tariffs. He would have to 
fight a fierce battle, in which the manufactur- 
ing ‘ Fair Traders ’ and the agricultural Pro- 
tectionists will be his supporters.”' 

As to which side he would be on, he was 
never in doubt. It was on the economic 
argument that he joined issue. “To say 
that Protection meant a greater development 
of wealth was an economic absurdity — and to 
say that it meant a fairer distribution of 
wealth was a downright lie” (Chelsea, loth 
December 1903). This country was so situ- 
ated as regards climate, geographical posi- 
tion, and population, that of all countries in 
the world. Free Trade was calculr‘-**d to do 
it the maximum amount of good and Protec- 
tion the maximum amount of injury. The 
effect of a return to Protection would be to 
diminish the total producing capacity of the 
country, to facilitate the formation of mono- 
polies and trusts, and to concentrate a larger 
amount of wealth ki fewer hands. “Free 
Trade was to England.” he maintained, “not 

* House of Commons : a8th May 1903. 
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merely a right and logicail^policy, but a bread- 
and-butter policy” (Oldham, 30th July 1903). 
Holding these economic views, he proceeded 
to consider the wholly distinct Imperial argu- 
ment. That it was no sordid appeal he vVas 
quick to recognise, “There is a Quixotic 
nobility about Imperial preference in strong 
contrast to the selfishness of manufacturers* 
protection. ' But was the sacrifice worth 
making.? Would it achieve its object of 
strengthening the bonds of union of the 
Empire ? On the contrary, his view was 
that the loyalty of the Coloniesjto the Empire 
was not a thing which could be purchased by 
a shilling a quarter on corn and a penny a 
pound on mutton ; and, further, that the effect 
of tiii*i< !fI!J!)Osition of these heavy burdens 
would be to alienate the working classes of 
this country from the very idea of Empire. 
The scheme would not only inflict an eco- 
nomic loss on the people of this country, but 
it was fraught with ruin and disaster to the 
Empire, o 


Letter to the Secretary of the Midland Centre Postal 
lelegraph Clerks’ Association, dated 28th November 
1903. 
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The candid word^ qI McArthur Chamber- 
lain, brother of the ex-Colonial Secretary, 
and the director of several great industrial 
enterprises, reveal the deep tap-voot of Pro- 
tectionism. 


In my own selfish interest I am not afraid 
° j It would make the rich richer 

and the poor poorer. Give us Protection, 
and we manufacturers will show you some- 
thing in the way of rings, and trusts, and 
^ndicates that you little dream of. The 
l^ree I rade policy alone has protected the 
people of England from the proceedings of 
trusts and rings. Relieve us of foreign com- 
petition, and you will have an experience 
which you will not enjoy. Protection will 
change the entire course of business. With 
the possibility of getting a duty put on the 
things that are necessary to your co:*-4^etitors 
and the possibility of keeping a duty off the 
things that are necessary to you, ‘lobbyino-’ 
would become more important to the manu- 
facturer than the slow processes of the fac- 
tory. I could make more, money in an 
evening m the House of Commons by 
arranging for the taxation of my opponents’ 
necessities and for the maintenance of a free 
market for myself, than I could make by 
honest industry in a month.” ' 

1903."^^^'"'^'^ Guardian, 8th September 
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In language equally Churchill has put 
forward the same point of view in speech 
after speech. The appointment of the “Tariff 
Commissiotf'’ provided him with a great 
object lesson which he did not fail to turn to 
advantage. The “ Tariff Commission ” was 
a committee of manufacturers and capitalists 
appointed under the auspices of the Tariff 
Reform League, and its object, as Mr Cham- 
berlain informed his Leeds audience (i6th 
December), was “to frame a model tariff.” 
The notice of the appointment of the “ Com- 
mission ” issued to the press wc»s a document 
couched with all the aplomb of a Royal 
Proclamation. “ In the event of a Govern- 
ment pledged to Tariff Reform coming into 
powesj^/t- r’an, “ it would be of the utmost 
service that the preliminary investigations 
should have been made.” Here, then, was 
where the “lobbying” must be done for 
Mr Chamberlain’s tariff. There followed, 
among the Protectionist manufacturers, what 
Churchill • unsympathetically described as 
“the ugly rush to join the Tariff Commis- 
sion.” Speaking at Halifax (2 ist December), 
a few days after this announcement, he made 
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it the theme of a powerful and indignant 
invective. 

“ This disinterested, impartial, and repre- 
sentative ‘ Commission ’ is to be composed 
entirely and exclusively of thirty or forty 
political nonentities and company-directors, 
every one of whom has declared himself 
beforehand a Protectionist, and every one of 
whom is nominated by Mr Chamberlain him- 
self, and who — with scarcely a dozen excep- 
tions — stand to profit in purse and pocket to 
the tune of many thousands a year by the 
adoption of these new proposals. It is usual 
to win the battle before sharing the plunder ; 
but here are these gentlemen setting to work 
to parcel out Naboth’s vineyard among them- 
selves and their backers without even going 
through the preliminary of expropriating its 
owner. And I would ask you to observe 
that the proceedings of this ComrniSSitJa will 
afford continual opportunities of making 
terms with every separate interest in the 
country for its political support at the forth- 
coming election. In plain English, it will in- 
augurate a gigantic operatiCn of bargaining 
in votes — and a form of bribery and corrup- 
tion not yet amenable to the law.”< 

The establishment of Protection would 
inevitably be followed by the demoralisation 
and corruption of public life and political 
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organisations in this country. The House 

of Commons-., hitherto chaL because"" 

solicited ’’-would be beset by the touts of 
protected, afid would-be protected, industries. 

ven Mr Arthur Chamberlain, the Free 
Trader, candidly, if a little cynically, acknow- 
edges “when. It came to the ‘pushing of 
pikes, I should be there.” Here is a pictre 
of electioneering in the future under a Pro- 
tectionist regime : — ’ 


framL'’°,tf''f "" f “deed be 

iramed to serve the trade of ‘the country^ 

The second set will be arranijed to sui? rL 

fortunes of a party. This to cttch thl • ^ 
vote ^ ^ lu eaten the iron 

ote, that to collar cotton ; this other atrain 

to rope in the woollens. Every dfrlvT ^; 
society to push his special trade • r 

the countersign, ‘I’ll scratch 
^ All election will turn on tariff. 

• • . All who will organise effectively shall 
share the spoils. All who cannor^^ • ' 
will pay th? costs. . . Favours ^0^,^"" 
front, and the devil take the hindmost.”' 

bf TCstSTs^^hurcM? ■’ “ 

the Tariff Commission had not yet been appointed 
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And again — 

“ Out of these changed conditions and un- 
measured forces the new party will emerge. 
Not the old historic Conservatism, with its 
traditions, its beliefs and its dreams, but a 
blatant thing of ‘ caucuses ’ and ‘ platforms,’ 
acting through a tributary House of Com- 
mons, sustained by a strong confederation of 
capitalists and combinations, and founded on 
special classes of organised and privileged 
labour. The slave of great interests. The 
master of a great people. Over all, like a 
red robe flung about the shoulders of a sturdy 
beggar, an extravagant and aggressive mili- 
tarism ; and at the top, installed in splendour, 
a party leader, half German Chancellor, half 
American boss.” 

Will the shutting out of foreign goods in- 
crease the total amount of weauh this 
country ? Can foreign nations grow rich at 
our expense by selling us goods under cost 
price ? Can a people tax themselves into 
prosperity ? Can a man stand in a bucket 
and lift himself up by the handle ? By such 
shrewd questioning Churchill meets the 
specious arguments' of “ Fair Trade,” which 
have considerable attraction for minds un- 
trained in economic reasoning. Mr Balfour 
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has chosen to go to thocptintry on “ Retalia- 
tion, and Mr Chamberlain on “ Dumping.” 
Their shields are reverse sides of the same 
design. Churchill meets them full tilt, taking 
them one after the other or both togetfier. 
Free imports are the most effective retalia- 
tion against hostile tariffs. The best revenge 
upon the dumper is to accept as much of the 
dumped goods as possible, and to send them 
back to him in the shape of manufactures he 
cannot compete against. 


Swiftly and surely, directed and impelled 
not by a muddled Government and a 
harassed legislature, through the agency of 
stupid and expensive Customs officials, but 
by the steady workings of inexorable laws 
';etaliations of Free Trade. Con- 
sidefflSuntied sugar. Sugar becomes cheap 
m England and dear in Germany. Manu- 
actures in England recjuiring sugar thrive • 
manufactures in Germany requiring suear 
starve. The raw material is thrust upon us 
J^low cost f^e ; we retort by sending back 
the finished article. The German dumps 
sugar at a loss. We return high-grade manu- 
actures of sugar at a profit. Our reply to the 
supr IS ‘jam a^ pickles ’ ; despised, profit- 
^le pm and pickles,’ and much else besides. 

1 he German dumps ship-plates at a price 
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hfm ; we retort him 
Ste hJ which he cannot com- 

him " with his steel, and we answer 

him with machinery. At every step our 

usiness IS a paying transaction ; at every 

eve^rv sten transaction. At 

thos? hf^U "^ove forward into 

Iknied ^ labour is more 

skilled more varied, more 'generously re- 

co1[mrt’ Profieiency in which an old 

f" alone maintain that ‘ leadership ' 

strength'"’’ quality, vital to her industrial 


The argument is amplified and enforced 
by a wealth pf illustration. Instances and 
examples are drawn from the staple in- 
dustries of the country. Epigram sparkles 
m every period, literary and historical allu- 
sions charm the mind, quaint and unexpected 
turns of phrase surprise and delight the ear. 
He has a large measure of that rare and 
profound gift, of which Gladstone was the 
master, of making economise reasoning a 
process of absorbing interest to the average 
mam On the Free Trade side thg honours 
of the campaign have been his. Others have 

NovemCfrTgof: ‘he 
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intervened with ^reat^, weight, but none 
have made so deep an impression upon the 
country, none have contributed so many 
memorable •phrases to the discussion, none 
have handled the subject with a broader dbt- 
look. There is no man to-day whom the 
people hear more gladly, though the fact 
may not yet have dawned upon the Tad- 
poles and Tapers of the party caucus. 



CHAPTER IX . 
the parting of the ways 

I^TEVER had a Prime Minister a more 
difficult task than that which con- 
fronted Mr Balfour— to retain in office a 
Government, the leading members of which 
were violently opposed to one another on a 
question of fundamental importance which 
was being made the subject of a great public 
agitation. It is impossible to withhold a 
tribute of admiration for the surpassing 
political dexterity with which Mr Balfour 
contrived to stave off the evil daj^ cmd^lsify 
all the predictions of his critics. Like a 
tight-rope walker he passed airily over the 
most dizzy chasms, balancing himself be- 
tween sympathy with Mr Chamberlain and 
the conviction that the countfy was not 
yet ripe for his proposals. The subtle 
and ingenious intellect which produced A 
Defence of Philosophic Doubt, and which 
doubted itself into belief, produced the policy 
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of “ Retaliation/* ‘‘ Fsegdom to Negotiate’’ 
and “ Inquiry ” to meet the exigencies of the 
political situation. But, foremost and above 
all, he proclaimed the doctrine of ‘‘ the open 
mind.^^ Ministerial unanimity of action ” 
was necessary, but that did not necessarily 
involve ministerial unanimity of opinion. 

It would, he told the Constitutional Club 
at the luncheon to Mr Chamberlain (26th 
Jun6), “ be perfect folly on the part of the 
Conservative party or the Unionist party 
to make particular opinions on economic 
subjects a test of party loyalty.’’ If he 
expressed his sympathy with Mr Chamber- 
lain, it was to be regarded merely as a 
platonic affection. For his own part, “ I 
shoii/^i v^oiTsider that I were ill performing 
my duty if I were to profess a settled con- 
viction where no settled conviction exists.” 
He proposed no action — in the meantime. 
But it was t^e to investigate the working 
of the existing fiscal system. It was human, 
therefore it was imperfect, and it might be 
improved. Let there *be a truce till the 
autumn, and meantime let there be ‘‘In- 
quiry ” and “ Discussion.” 
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Mr Arthur Chamberlain fs a shrewd judge 
of men, and has a terse and emphatic manner 
of expressing his judgments. His summing 
up of the situation has become classic. At 
a meeting of the Birmingham Chamber of 
'commerce on 22 nd July, he said 


carld^fnr°.r who was* in the know 

TtZ J Z"" • which was promised, 

thpv P English, waiting until 

they were ready to have a raging, tearing 
propaganda ; it was only keeping them Tom 
d,scu3s.„8. .he thing by safing® • Oh, but 

nJ) fnn • • There would be 

the autumn. The moment 

Z for certain people to ^o 

round addressing the country; the only in- 

vot7foTme .?^”’ ^ 


“Certain people,” indeed, did not wait 
for the autumn. The battle of the Leagues 
was raging fierce and strong. The Birming- 
ham Tariff Committee started its leaflet 
factory under the zealous eye ^ Mr C A 
Vince, M.A. Mr C. A. Pearson, of 
son’s Weekly, tauglit the Tariff Reform 
League how to “hustle.” The Unionist 
Free Traders took grave and dignified 
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council together *in tii^ • precincts of the 
House of Commons, the upshot of which 
was the formation of the Unionist Free 
Food Lea^e. The “raging, tearing pro- 
ganda went on in the country, but ^in 
Piirliament there prevailed an ominous calm 
as of gathering, waters long held back. 

The Unionist Free I raders formed a group 
distinguished alike for the prestige, experi- 
ence and authority of its older members, and 
for the energy and high intellectual power of 
its younger members. “ Veterans must take 
their place, said Lord Gosclx^n as he took 
down his dented shield from the wall, and 
girded on his armour for the fray. The 
Duke of Devonshire took his stand beside 
him,A^,nd Lord Avebury and Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh. In the Lower House Mr Ritchie 
and Lord George Hamilton were supported 
by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Mr Arthur 
Klliot, Sir ^dgar Vincent, Sir John Gorst, 
Mr Henry Hobhouse, Major Seely, Lord 
Hugh Ocil and Winston Churchill. From 
the beginning of the great fight Cecil and 
Churchill took their places as protagonists. 
Even beside such veterans as Goschen and 
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Devonshire, they I^ofe their full share of the 
heat and burden of the day. In the House 
of Commons they led the fray and divided 
hojiours. The keenest shafts ^hich found 
their way between the joints of Mr Balfour’s 
armour were those of his kinsmen. 

Convinced that a great pa^ty crisis was at 
^ and, Churchill lost no time in communicat- 
ing with the Executive of the Oldham Con- 
servative Association. At his suggestion a 
resolution was passed, according him the 
fullest liberty during the period of “ Discus- 
sion ” and “ Inquiry ” which had been invited. 
Seldom has similar liberty been taken fuller 
advantage of. In the House of Commons he 
pressed upon Mr Chamberlain the incon- 
venient question, “ How can we 'Siscu* the 
question unless we know, at anyrate, the out- 
lines of his scheme ? ” But he quickly found 
that Parliament was the one place where the 
“ Inquiry” could not be carried.^n. 


The great question of the day may be 
argued in the palace and in the coal-hole 
Every chamber of commerce may debate it 
Every publ.c body may pass a^resolut'on 
It is on the agenda of the Eton Debating 
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Society. It is in*ordeikiy*the Parliament of 
Peckham. But there is one place in the 
British Empire where it is ‘taboo.’ The 
House of Commons, most interested, most 
responsible, is to be gagged and smothered 
by a cynical and ingenious abuse of its own 
procedure.” * 

“ Oh, muzzl^the House of Commons ! ” he 
exclaimed aloud as the Prime Minister re- 
fused to grant a day for discussion. Sup- 
pressed in the House of Commons, his energy 
found an outlet elsewhere. The editor of the 
Times, the Chairman of his local Association, 
the Secretary of the Postal Telegraphs’ 
Association, a “Correspondent in the North 
of England,” “a Yorkshire Working Man,” 
and many others were favoured with pictur- 
esejut^and racy letters, which the newspapers 
were only too glad to copy, and which obtained 
a wider publicity than the vast majority of 
parliamentary speeches. He threw himself 
into the wo^ with a ferocious energy, and 
his speeches prove that his reading on 
economii subjects must have been severe and 
thorough. He resisted the temptation, which 
has proved fatal to so many promising par- 
‘ Letter to the editor of the Times, i6th July 1903. 
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"^r Har M ^ he delivered. 

‘his period in " 

member for Oldham ’ H^f 

his head thru« t ? 

presses bitterness th^ li u?'® ex- 
watchfulness. h4 tafki strained 

talks—a little ‘cS^ihr i ,® ® of fifty 

words, the hand for i ver tntiL"Jr*i!”^ 
wards and forwards nrU u- ^ hat back- 
across the tired eyes 

the expression oS ^ tired face, 

which has to be wound ohoop^al energy 

consciousness. There ' i«P ® rebellious 
youth left to the r little of 

except a waning vanityl^or^^'^^^"’’ 
among grey heads." ^ ®"ough 

hoil ■>»« would firin 
nope, to be accouated for bv the »n«Aj d- T" 
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spee<ji on the s|^nd ae§ding of the Sugar 
Convention Bill ^29th July), he says : — 

“ His speech was undeniably the broadest 
and most piercing survey of the whole figj d 
of Chamberlainism which has been yet pre- 
sented to tha» House of Commons. It was a 
complete success. This young David, armed 
with sling and stone, went straight out to 
meet the Protectionist Goliath on the 
Tr^sury Bench. Goliath was not precisely 
slain, but he was wounded sore. The House 
1ms enjoyed nothing more for a long time 
than the encounter in which Mr Churchill 
kept pouring in shot after shot at Mr Cham- 
berlain, who sat almost sole oi? the Treasury 
Beimh. Thfe exchange gave obvious pleasure 
to the assailant and was clearly discomfiting 
to the victim, whose one attempt to brush 
^ide the attack with a contemptuous reply 
did hot come off. Clearly thought out, 
niarked by brilliant and really literary phras- 
electric with youthful vigour and self- 
ronfidence, and full of his father’s pugnacity, 
the speech was more than anything else an 
attempt to pull down Mr Chamberlain from 
his place of power in the Unionist party. 
The nian, pale, and (for him) very self- 
cmtaihcKl, winced once or twice under thrusts 
that showed something of the light-hearted- 
aws and some^ing, too, of the cruelty of 
fOUt|^. Perwmil as it was, the speech was a 
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really fine and powerful viridication of a ^reat 
political princ^le, ardent in tone and sefious 

praSli.” " 


t IS not within the province of this book 
to trace the steps by which Mr Chamberlain 
captured the machinery of the Conservative 
and Liberal Unionist parties. He is an old 
at that game, and the younger man 
never had a chance beside him. Surely and 
inevitably the Unionist Free Traders were 
edged out. The story is long and compli- 
cated, and It will be many years yet before 
It can be told without heat and bitterness. 
One episode in particular has led to much 
recrimination. The resignations of Mr 
Chamberlain, Mr Ritchie, and Lord George 
Hamilton were announced on the same day 
the correspondence between Mr Balfour and 
Mr Chamberlain alone being published, 
borne surprise was created by the Duke 
of Devonshire deciding to remain in the 
Cabinet. Ten days later. Mr Rituhie and 
Lord George Hamilton took steps to secure 
the publication of their own letters when it 
ecame known that their resignations had 
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been ^ent in igncA-ance^ of* the fact that Mr 
Chamberlain had already resigned, though 
the Cabinet had met twice in the interval. 
Immediately after Mr Balfour’s Sheffield 
speech the Duke of Devonshire handed iTi 
his resignati^p, and later it was made known 
that, unlike hi^s Free Trade colleagues, he 
had been taken into the Prime Minister’s 
confidence and had been informed of Mr 
Chamberlain’s resignation. There was an 
unpleasant look about these facts which gave 
rise to scoffing among Mr Balfour’s enemies 
and to uneasiness among his friends. It was 
not surprising that the appreciative comment 
of the Tt}}tes, uttered in all good faith, with 
regard to the relations between Mr Balfour 
and Mr Clfemberlain : “ They are playing 
their game with the skill of accomplished 
whist players,” should have been taken up 
by the Opposition press and repeated with 
many amplifications of the metaphor. 

The “diplomatic” nature of Mr Chamber- 
lain’s resignation is evident from the fact that 
in leaving the Cabinet he actually laid down 
the policy it was to pursue in the future. In 
his letter to Mr Balfour he said ; 
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“Accordingly I, suggest that you should 
limit the present policy of the Government 
to fhe assertion of our freedom in the case 
of all commercial relations with foreig^n 
countries." • 

The situation was “ parado'^.ical ” as Mr 
Balfour acknowledged. He professed him- 
self in absolute agreement with both branches 
of Mr Chamberlain s fiscal policy, “ Freedom 
to Negotiate” and “Preferential Tariffs." 
His only obstacle was that “public opinion 
is not yet ripe for such an arrangement” as 
that indicated, in “ the latter branch of fiscal 
reform." “Freedom to negotiate” accord- 
ingly became the official policy of the Cabinet 
reconstituted with Mr Austen Chamberlain 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer This was 
the manner of that manipulation of principle 
and of policy which Winston Churchill took 
the liberty to designate “the Sheffield shuffle.” 

The annual meeting of the National Union 
of Conservative and Constitutional Associa- 
tions was held at Sheffield on ist? and 2nd 
October. The only difficulty which was ex- 
perienced was in restraining the enthusiasm 
of the delegates for Protection. Sir John 
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Gors\. Lord Hu|^h C«cjl* and Mr Winston 
Churchill with difficulty obtained a hearing. 
The official resolution welcomed the Prime 
Minister’s policy of “securing to this country 
fiscal freedom in our negotiations and com- 
mercial rel^ions with foreign countries.” 
Only at the last moment Mr Chaplin was 
induced to withdraw a rider expressing con- 
fidence in Mr Chamberlain, which, if it had 
been moved, would undoubtedly have been 
carried by an overwhelming majority. 

A few weeks later, at Newcastle, the 
Durham County and North Riding Liberal 
Unionist organisation gave unmistakable 
evidence of its sympathy with Mr Chamber- 
lain. This elicited from the President of the 
Central Association, the Duke of Devonshire, 
who had already become President of the 
Unionist Free Food League, a remarkable 
letter, in which he indicated that such pro- 
ceedings might make it necessary to recon- 
sider the position of Liberal Unionists with 
regard to the question of rejoining the 
Libaral party. In December the bye-elec- 
tions at Dulwich and Lewisham gave occasion 
for a demonstration of still more uncompro- 
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mising hostility on Jhe part of ‘the treat 
Liberal Unionist leader. In both cases the 
Conservative candidates were pronounced 
»amberlainites, and, as President of the 
FTee Food League, the Duke caused his 
opinion to be published that—. 


ejector who sympathises with the 
objects of that League would be well ad- 
vised to decline to give his support at any 
election to a Unionist candidate who eZ 
presses h,s sympathy with the policy of Mr 
Chamberlain and the Tariff Reform League ” 


This was, qs Lord Rosebery would say, 
the moment of “definite separation.” The 
correspondence which had been going on 
between the Duke and Mr Chamberlain ever 
since the Newcastle Conference Was brought 
to a head. Mr Chamberlain demanded that 
a general meeting of the Association should 
be called to consider its President’s action. 
The Duke refused, and Mr Chamberlain 
proceeded to call one “ on his own responsi- 
bility,” the resipiation of the President and 
the reorganisation of the Association under 
Mr Chamberlain’s auspices following in due 
course, 
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Churchill meantime ^vr.s making a resolute 
fight to hold his position at Oldham. He 
was fortunate in that Mr J. T. Travis-Clegg, 
the chairman of his association, a man w^o 
commanded the utmost respect of every 
section of fhe party, was a Free Trader. 
He also wen over another influential 
backer in Mr S. Smethurst, who, twenty 
years before, had been Secretary of the Fair 
Trade League in Oldham. But the rank- 
and-file of the party, the committee men 
who decided its policy, and, ,jn particular. 
Councillor “Joe” Hilton, a Itfcal Cleon with 
a strong following, remained suspiciously 
aloof. He succeeded in getting a resolution 
passed by the Executive, according him the 
fullest liberty during the period of so-called 
Inquiry, and at the annual meeting on 3 ist 
July a vote of confidence was passed with- 
out demur. After the Sheffield meeting the 
Executive again met and passed, with his 
assent, a resolution approving of “ the policy 
declared®by the Prime Minister at Sheffield.” 

Bdt relations were already beginning to be 
strained. After the Sheffield Conference the 

press duly noted the fact that neither Cecil 
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nor Churchni had* .voted f6r the officii] re- 

“f “Freedom to 

Chf h ii’ *>y Mr Balfour, 

urchill gave a contemptuou's support. 

The Government already had freedom to 

^gottate and to make anypproposal to 

Parliament that it pleased. .In the Sugar 

.hmre'r 

om in a dangerous direction. The 

-PP-t he ac- 
corded may be judged by the phraseology 

of a letter to Mr Travis-Clegg, dated pffi 

October, a week after the Conference 

eible' aTtSgeE t 

onlyalriran'd'^' p'^IS’n^c? 

his honest dVwn'ngM »"'■ 

In the public meetings which he addressed 
thereafter, both in Oldham and elsewhere 
e consented that the resolutions submitted 
should contain a formal expression o7Tn 
port of the “Sheffield policy.” bu. he 
refused to mitigate by one degree the 
intensity of his attack upon the policy of Pre- 
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ferential and Pr<5tecti^*e, Tariffs. Not even 
the success of Mr Chamberlain’s election- 
eering campaign, he told his constituents 
( 31 st July)? would reconcile him to the aban- 
donment of Free Trade. “ I will never 
accept its r^ults until 1 am convinced by 
logic and reason.” From this time all his 
energy and every faculty were concentrated 
upon one object — “to defeat Mr Chamber- 
lain’s proposals.” 

One cannot withhold a large measurt of 
sympathy from the tariff reforp^ers of Old- 
ham during this period. Their parliamentary 
representative was one of the most vehement 
opponents of their policy, and one of the most 
damaging assailants of their hero. Just as 
the Free Traders were muzzled in Parliament, 
the tariff reformers were muzzled in Oldham. 
The Unionist Free Traders viewed the “ rag- 
ing, tearing propaganda ” of Mr Chamberlain 
in much the same spirit as the Oldham tariff 
reformers viewed the equally pronounced 
activity ‘of their representative. Churchill 
broiJght Lord Hugh Cfecil down to Oldham, 
then joined forces with him in an attack 
upon the citadel of Chamberlainism. “ Dis- 
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gusted Unionist ’"began tb give expr^sion 

of c" the columns 

of the Oldham Standard witness to the 

l.terary activity of this ubiquitous individual. 

ee mg culminated m an invitation to Sir 
Gilbert Parker, M.P., to address a public 
meeting m favour of “tariff reform.” The 
meeting was held late in November, just as 
r Churchill was making a round of the Clubs 
m the constituency. Councillor “ Joe ” Hilton 
made a heated attack upon the “junior raem- 
her, challenging him to take a ballot in every 
Conservative Club in the borough and to 
ide by the result. T wo days later Churchill 

NT,7ru'l'’’' ■•^“'’ed the 

North Chadderton Club in his round. A 

meeting had been arranged, but he was met 
with closed doors and a deputation from some 
members assembled inside to say that he 
would not be allowed to address a meeting 
n the Club. Mounting the box-seat of his 
carriage, and baring his head in the drench- 
ing ram, he addressed a few impassioned 
words to a cheering crowd. "I have not 
embarked upon this fight without intending 
to see It through.” Then he drove home! 
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knowing that he Voul<i i^dVer again be Con- 
servative member for Oldham. 

An apology was, of course, tendered by 
the Committee for the conduct of the members 
who were the cause_of the fracas at the North 
Chadderton «Club. But the breach was past 
mending. In .reply to Councillor Hilton’s 
challenge, Churchill was able to make the 
effective retort that “ no obligation whatever 
rested upon a Member of Parliament in his 
position to retire from representation or to 
resign his seat. He had, at anyrate, not de- 
parted from the platform on *which he was 
elected. ... He would be perfectly ready, 
if occasion arose, to appeal, not to any hole- 
and-corner vote from ballots in clubs, but 
broadly an 3 fairly to the electors of that 
great industrial centre.” 

He had already abandoned any hope of 
being again Conservative candidate, and he 
was taking steps to form a Free Trade 
Association. The Duke of Devonshire’s 
Manifesto to the Free Trade Unionists in 
Dul'ftrich and Lewisham gave him his cue. 
On 19th December, he addressed a letter to 

the Liberal candidate in the Ludlow bye- 
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flection, wishing hip., success in his contest 

cfm'e'‘ h “ The time ha! now 

come, he said, "when Free Traders of all 

parties should form one line of baale against 

a common foe.” Two days later, addre^sh ' 

up TL ““"d 

whh th of Mr. Chamberlain 

with the words. " Thank God we have a 
Liberal Party ' ” Thf* R..k- ^ 

and the boats were burned “ 

e Oldham Conservative Association now 
On a3rd December the General PurposI; 
Committee unanimously passed a resolution 
intimating to Mr Churchill— 

“ That he has forfeited their cbnfidence in 

that in' th^"event‘of'a^'‘'r 
he must no longer rely 0^'^^^ 
organisation being used on 

On 7th January this resolution was con- 
rmed by the General Executiye.‘and the 
resignations of Mr Smethurst and of. the 
. ec^tary were handed in and accepted 
Wtnston Churchill had ceased, in name t 
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well Is in*fact, t<5 be Gojftervative member 
for Oldham. The battle in the party was 
lost. His one object was now to make cer- 
tain that th*e battle in the country was won.^ 
His final letter to the As.sociation contained 
this Parthian-wshot at Mr Balfour. 

“When Mr^alfour succeeded Lord Salis- 
bury in the Leadership, he solemnly pledged 
himself at the Carlton Club meeting that the 
policy of the party should be unchanged. 
And yet at Sheffield, only a year afterwards, 
he declared for ‘a fundamental reversal of 
the policy of the last fifty years.- Therefore 
it is not against me that any charge of break- 
ing pledges can be preferred. ” 
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CHAPTER X 


RALLYING TIIK OPPOSITION. 

1 ' 

T he session of Parliamen*; which opened 
in February 1904 was destined to be 
one of the most stormy and passionate that 
this generation has known. Not even the 
tempestuous “eighties,” when the Irish were 
led by Parnell, and the famous “ Fourth 
Party” was directed by Lord Randolph 
Churchill, produced more scenes of personal 
bitterness, exasperation, and organised dis- 
order. The circumstances which accom- 
panied the resignations of Mr Ritchie, Lord 
George Hamilton, and the Duke of Devon- 
shire, rankled in the breasts of the Free Trade 
Unionists, in whose view the Government 
of Mr Balfour had become neither more 
nor less than an organised hypocrisy. The 
Liberals were exasperated past endurance by 
the wholesale measures of reaction introduced 
by a Government which, as they contended, 
had obtained no sanction from the people in 
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the |Kha^i Eleotion ”, for such legislation. 
Long-sleeping passions, * hatreds, and en- 
thusiasms were awakened. The South 
African Labour Ordinance, the Licensing 
Bill, the Education (Defaulting Authorities) 
Bill, the Report of the Committee on the 
Mihtia and Volunteers, raised again such 
profound issues as slavery, monopoly, coer- 
cion, and conscription. The gigantic agita- 
tion of Mr Chamberlain threw the dark 
shadow of Protection across a session full of 
painful and humiliating memories to every- 
one who holds dear the honoiy'and reputa- 
tion of the Mother of Parliaments. Many 
of the “debates ” could be likened to nothing 
other than a rowdy election meeting, where 
unreasoning' partisans alternately try to 
silence the other side by groans and bootings, 
and where ribald jeers and offensive cpithet.s' 
are bandied across the House. 

All parties were in various degrees to 
blame, but chiefly the ministers who con- 
trolled the business of the House. By an 
ingenious abuse of the rules of procedure, 
the safety-valve of free discussion was closed! 
An interested member, by giving notice of 
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a motion which he , nevet meant to pove, 
could absolutely muzzle the House. So 
long as that motion remained upon the 
Notice Papers, members, were prohibited 
from discussing its subject, however urgent 
and important it might be. . The Notice 
Paper was crowded with every motion that 
a perverted ingenuity and an intelligent 
anticipation of events could suggest. The 
evil was admitted on all hands, but rather 
than assist the House to gain control of its 
own business, ministers connived at a system 
which relieved them from many awkward 
and embarrassing discussions. The conse- 
quence was that the greater part of the 
session was spent in discussing not the 
affairs of the country, but the manners, 
methods, and honour of ministers ; not the 
Fiscal Policy, but the jockeying of colleagues 
out of the Cabinet ; the question whether 
Mr Austen Chamberlain and Mr Walter 
Long should resign, and whether Mr Balfour 
presented two “pamphlets ” or “documents ” 
to his Cabinet in the previous autumn t not 
Army Reform, but who sent the Report of 
the War Office (Reconstruction) Committee 
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to thf Press and dra^o^ed in the Kino-’s 
name; not the labour conditions in the 
ransvaal, but the refusal of the Govern- 
ment to ^ant a day for their discussion. 

he nominal majority of the Government 
was over a ^undred ; sometimes, with the 
ie p of the In%h, it rose considerably hiohcr. 

ut Its real majority was as unstable as the 
price of wheat under the Corn Laws. Test 
divisions saw it at fifty-one, forty, thirty- 
seven, twenty-nine and fourteen. Frequently 
ministers refrained from pressing, their own 
motion, or deliberately obstriicted, in order 
to gam time to bring together a majority 
of lethargic and reluctant supporters. Once 
on an Irish night, they were defeated by 
eleven votes. “The very air of West- 
minster smells of dissolution,” said Churchill 
to a Preston audience (26th February). But 
the dissolution was to be not yet. A weak 
Government, grasping at power, staving off 
the evil day by abusing the forms of the 
House, and an exasperated Opposition, keen 
but unorganised, were the conditions which 
produced the disorders and tumults of the 
session of 1904. 
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It was no longec as '‘an indepeipdent 
member,” but as a " declared opponent of 
the Government,”' that Churchill commenced 
his fourth parliamentary session. He was 
fresh from one of his periodic campaigns in 
the constituencies. During the last week 
of January he had addressed a series of 
large and enthusiastic meetings in Dublin, 
Worcester, Kidderminster, Aberdeen, and 
Edinburgh. Private member as he was, 
disowned by his own party, looked askance 
at by the others, he was sustained by the 
thought that vin the country, the ultimate 
arbiter of all parliamentary precedence, he 
had a vast number of friends. From the 
place below the gangway, on the Conserva- 
tive side, where he had recently ensconced 
himself, he poured a deadly fire of destruc- 
tive argument and barbed raillery into the 
Government position. Mr Morley’s Free 
Trade amendment to the Address, and Mr 
Thomas Lough’s motion to call attention to 
the working of the Brussels Sugar Con- 
vention, provided him with occasions for 
two clearly and powerfully reasoned attacks, 

* House of Commons: aQth March 1904. 
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remarkable, evetf in the House where Mr 
Morley spoke, for dignity of tone and high 
seriousness. The former marked his definite 
parting witli his party. 


For the ne.xt ten years the hall-mark of a 
Conservative would be willingness to work 
wholeheartedly for the policy of the member 
lor Birmingham. 


“ But some of us,” he added, “ will not take 
his terms now or ever. ” Thenceforward there 
was .no attempt to maintain the fiction of 
party loyalty. He was prepared to oppose 
the Government all along the line, and to 
make advances to the Opposition, for, as he 
told a Liberal meeting in Manchester some 
months later (13th May),— 


stanJ^f does not 

. tand alone. It is not an ordinary question ; 

Free ^S^^hstone. People who can agree on 

nohfj.nl 1 economic, financial, 

P htical and moral principles which underlie 
u cannot fail to find other subjects of agrce- 


Reprding as he did the continued exist- 
ence of the Government sedulously furthering 
a policy it had not the courage to profess 
openly as a menace to the public welfare, he 
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was able to say would not preten^ any 
longer to regret the inevitable change of 
party authority in the House of Commons ” 
(Preston, 26th February 1904)/ When a 
division was taken, he was in the vast majority 
of cases to be found in the same lobby with 
the Liberals. 

The followers of Mr Chamberlain repaid 
his hostility with a passionate personal hatred 
over which they vainly endeavoured to throw 
a mask of contempt. There was no better 
hated man in the House of Commons — not 
even Mr Chaftnberlain himself. The secret 
of effective parliamentary opposition was his. 
He was not content to pursue a policy of 
masterly inactivity. Parliamentary tactics 
meant to him something more than merely 
making a set speech and walking into the 
division lobby in support of it. With all his 
heart and soul, with every faculty alert, watch- 
ing as well as praying, he threw himself into 
the work of frustrating the designs of Mr 
Balfour and Mr Chamberlain, as Mr Glad- 
stone formerly hurled himself against Lord 
Beaconsfield, and Lord Randolph Churchill, 
in his turn, against Mr Gladstone. ** My 
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purpose.*’ ‘said Mr Gladstone at Oxford on 
the eve of the session of 1878, “is day and 
night, week by week, month by month to 
counterwoPk what I believe to be tlie purpose 
of Lord Beaconsfield.” “ The business of an 
Opposition, ^aid Lord Randolph Churcliill 
IS to opposa” This epic spirit Churchill 
succeed^ ,n infusing into the session of 
1904. His example kindled to emulation the 
more ambitious and eager members of the 
regular Opposition, and called forth upon the 
other side a fierce spirit of reprisal 

The^ adjournment for the ‘Easier recess 

ToLsl of cl'lns^' 

rh.. u-u . Olosely associated with 

Mao's* r 

was Major Seely, the Conservative member 
for the Isle of Wight, elected while he was 
on active service in South Africa. Worsted in 
debate, completely outranged by the wither- 
mg fire of reasoning, sarcasm and invec- 
tive, the Chamberlainites concentrated their 
energies lipon the effort to prevent either of 
hese^two members being heard in the House 
I he movement culminated in two disgraceful 
scenes just before the House rose 
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On 22nd Mar<‘h , Majo? Seely ro^e to 

. Sir Henr^ Campbell-Bannermans 

support* Sir Hen y F jj^aentured 

motion of censure with ^ted 

Chinese Labour Ordinance. He was greet 

1 , tc: nf “ Oh oh!” and endeavoured to 
with shouts of Oh o groans, ironical 

rb.-rb-v:“r;:r. 

1 Lroar U nfortunately, tfie game was 

::r - if j:: 

chorus of taunts, and jee 

signed the undfgniBed 

contest. 
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A,week later. ChurchillVose to address the 
ouse on the motion for adjournment. Mr 
Balfour chose the same mo.nent to rise and 
walk out of the House. It „as an unfor- 
imate choice, for, simultaneously, as if at a 

tried to shoutMown Major Seely rose in their 
places and filed out of the Chamber. PailiiiB 

o sdence t eir assailants, they endeavoured 

rii n' 7 7 Not to the 

'^Nationalist party, but to that Unionist 

par y III „|„rh Mr Chambcrlain'once boasted 
that he was associated with ■■ ti nBlish gentle- 
men belongs the honour of htving i„,ro- 
duced the method of organised boycott into 
he proceetlings of the Imperial Parliament. 
For my part, "Sir Charles Dalrymple wrote 
the 7t»«, •• I rejoice that such a definite ex- 
pression of feeling was yesterday manifested " 
Against this we may put the description of the 
scene by. Mr Ian Malcolm, a chivalrous and 

gh-yirited supporter of Mr Balfour, who 

norWrt'h " K-"’ Churchill’s opinions 
nor with the acerbity of his language.” 

tad J whirh'^ "othing to rejoice at in the spec- 
tacle which we witnessed on Tuesday last 
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when some 250 i^embers’ of the Unionist 
party wkhdrew from the Chamber when Mr 
Churchill rose to speak ; whilst those who had 
the audacity to remain and listep were be- 
sought to join the hilarious throng outside in 
the lobby by gentlemen whose party useful- 
ness it has hitherto been difficuU to ascertain. 
1 he dignity and decency of these proceedings 
were not enhanced by the fact that the spaces 
behind the swing doors at one end of the 
Chamber and behind Mr Speaker’s chair at 
the other end were blocked, during Mr 
Churchill s speech, by knots of jeerincr 
British mernbers.” 

The immediate results were hardly grati- 
fying to the authors of these tactics. Major 
Seely resigned his seat forthwith, and ap- 
pealed from his party to his constituents for 
a vote of confidence. 1 he LibeT’als decided 
not to oppose him, and the Conservatives 
were unable to find a candidate prepared to 
fight a bye-election on a Chinese Labour issue. 
1 hose whose clamour had provoked his re- 
signation had the mortification of seeing his 
unopposed return. Churchill took' his re- 
venge with an audacity and ingenuity even 
more exasperating. He did not resign. He 
denied the right of any section of the House 
of Commons to intervene between him and 
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his constituent's. • But be ‘placed the matter 
in the hands of his local Associatioa, which 
consisted of a majority of Chamberlainites. 
Let it pas? a resolution calling for his resig^- 
nation, and it would be forthcoming immedi- 
ately. The Association wisely declined his 
offer, and perhaps it was not uninlluenced by 
what had happened in the Isle of Wight. 
Willing to wound and yet afraid to strike, the 
Tariff Reformers found little comfort during 
the..]5«ister Vacation. 

During the recess an event happened which 
had an all-important bearing upon Churchill’s 
position in the House of Commons. A 
deputation waited upon him from the Liberal 
Association^of North-West Manchester, that 
great industrial and commercial constituency 
which, through the historic Free Trade Hall, 
is indissolubly connected with the names of 
Cobden and Bright. He was invited to 
become Free Trade candidate for this 
Division with the full and official support of 
the Liberal Association. The seat was held, 
by a large majority, by Sir William Houlds- 
worth, a supporter of the Government, a most 
influential local employer, and a man widely 

ais 
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. c 

and deservedly popuHr. To throw down the 
gauntlet to such a champion would be a 
hazardous exploit, but with that indomitable 
spirit which is one of the chief e*iements of 
his strength, Churchill resolved to accept 
the invitation. Other proposiils had been 
made to him both in England' and in Scot- 
land, some offering him what were practically 
“ safe seats.” But his heart and his ambition 
were where the battle was thickest. The 
greater the danger the greater the glory^nd 
the triumph* He addressed a meeting of the 
Liberal Council, stating frankly that his views 
on certain constitutional questions differed 
from the generally accepted Liberal views, 
but urging the formation of “ one long line 
of battle ” on the Free Trade issue. He 
pledged himself “ to work in close co-opera- 
tion with the Liberal party in just the same 
way as the Liberal Unionists in 1886 worked 
in effective co-operation with the Conserva- 
tives.” It was as Liberal candidate for North- 
West Manchester that “ the junior member 
for Oldham ” reappeared in Parliament.* 

For the remainder of that session Winston 
Churchill took his place beside Lloyd-George, 
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as one of the un<jfficiaUle5ders of the Opposi- 
“ tion. Differing widely in temperament, they 
both possess, in a superlative degree, the 
political irfstinct. The nimble Welshman and 
the dashing Englishman played the political 
game with ^he same verve and resource. 
Whatsoever *heir hands found to do they did 
it with all their might. The dilatoriness of 
the Government, and the contiested state of 
public business, gave them their opportunity. 
Thf: .Aliens Bill, the Licensing Bill, the Edu- 
cation (Defaulting Authorities) Bill were not 
introduced till far on in the session, and there 
were also upon the list a number of less im- 
portant measures. Lloyd-George’s activities 
were chiefly directed towards the Licensing 
and Education Bills, while Churchill marked 
for his own the Aliens Bill. The Licensing 
Bill was only carried by the most drastic 
application of the closure. In order to pass 
this measure, to the provisions of which many 
members of their party were strongly op- 
posed, ministers had to rob the House of its 
deliberative functions and transform it into a 
registering machine. The Education (De- 
faulting Authorities) Bill was al.so carried by 
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m^mbert Jl °f GOTernmew' 

nrUn r. “ ‘he sup 

“»"• The 

Standin r of the 

misertbf Law, and perished 

miserably ,„ the ■• massacre of (he innocents ” 
before the end of the session. 

of ‘,h Churchill detected one 

he introduction of "protection by hvpo- 

ora, Til'd hand thfaill 

sectbn of", h^'r P^'ie^eious 

the nT ^^^'.''‘’'''"'"’‘‘"‘'saepporters; on 
the other hand it tended to inflame public 

opinion against “the dirty foreigner " and to 
accustom the public mindTo theTde; of pro 

RoyTc '■eport of the 

numt^T r"""" ^-migration, the 

o 3 *ens in this country is very small 
6, per cent, of the population., as colLparTd 

Zt in f"" P- 

land ri '"‘Switzer- 

and. and 1376 per cent, in the United States. 

e ommission further reported that disease 

was relatively scarce, and that very few aliens 
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jndeed became cRarge^Jp on the rates. In 
the face of this report a Bill was intftiduced, 
the scope and intention of which extended 
far beyon<f the exclusion or deportation cif 
known criminals or prostitutes, concerning 
which all pagties were agreed. The Bill, 
instead of strictly defining the grounds and 
manner of exclusion, delegated vast and in- 
determinate powers to police or Customs 
officials, acting under regulations to be made 
by the Home Secretary, but not included in 
the Bill. It was an attempt to* establish in 
this country a system of arbifrary police in- 
terference and espionage on the Russian 
model. To say that Churchill hurled himself 
against it is ^ut to do justice to the impetuous 
nature of his onslaught. The reference of 
the Bill to the Standing Committee on Law, 
in which the closure could not be applied, 
gave him his opportunity, and would further 
seem to indicate that the measure was intro- 
duced for show purposes rather than with 
any serious and deliberate intention. Word 
by ^ord, and clause by clause, the Bill was 
fought out in Committee. One amendment 
was as good as another for Churchill's pur- 
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Ion| as hifOvAdfU^tM or 
it. Tilhe was the weapon with which h« 
hostile majority, and time kUIe< 
the Bill. Three lines in six days was th« 
rate of progress, and the Bill was withdrjiwr 
before the end of the session, o 
An attempt was made to prejudice Churchil] 
and other opponents of the Bill in the eyes 
of the electors by representing: them as the 
campions of criminal aliens, the effort 
never got beyond being an attempt^* An 
offer was m&de by the opponents of the Bill 
to pa^ with |:eneral consent clauses which 
would secure the exclusion of known criminals 
and the banishment of aliens convicted nf 
s^ous offences. The offer wa^refusediS 
the authors of the Bill were hoist with their 
own petard. The stigma which they at- 
tempted to throw upon the Oppostti^ re- 
coded ui»n themselves. The whole efdsode 
was an instructive lesson in parliamentary 
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"last days ot the ftoset^i^ Government had 
there* been a bombardment so skilfully 
planned, so stubbornly maintained, and so 
brilliantly executed. For some sessions past 
a committee of private members on the 
Liberal side had existed with the object of 
operating ontthe Finance Bill. Whatever 
its private deliberations may have been, therp 
had never been much to show for them in 
open debate. «But in the session of 1904 
Mr M ICenna and Mr W. S. Robson made 
reputations by their handling of .the tobacco 
duties. Mr Whitley, Mr LougK, Mr Runci- 
man, and Mr Trevelyan proved themselves 
men of sterling parliamentary metal. And 
ever first on^ the barricade, and first in the 
trenches, was Winston Spencer Churchill. 

The daring of his strategy is exemplified 
by his amendment to the tea duty. The 
policy of Preferential Tariffs was before the 
couptry, but all efforts to secure a discussion 
of the plain Issue in the House had failed. 
TIw mott definite statement of the Prime 
M mister was that he had no settled convic- 
tions. When the tea duty came along, there- 
fore, Mr Churchill, occupying a position of 
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greater freedom atid«less responsibility than 
the offi«ial members of the Opposition, pro* 
posed to move an amendment granting a 
preference on Colonial tea. Up Jumped Mr 
Balfour to give an ironical welcome to this 
“new and unexpected recruit” on the part 
of “ those of us who are in favour of prefer- 
tyice.” It was a fatal slip. Mr Asquith was 
immediately on his feet, supporting the motion 
to report progress in view of this sensational 
avowal by the Prime Minister. The motion 
was crushed, of course, by the machine-like 
majority, but the Prime Minister fled from 
the scene of his discomfiture. Churchill gaily 
proceeded to move his amendment. His 
object, he said, 

“ was to draw a distinction between two 
classes of tea which came into this country — 
first, the tea which was the produce of British 
Colonies, and was sent, not for mere sordid 
gain, but to strengthen the ties of Imperial 
sentiment — and next the tea wKich was sent 
here as the result of an evil conspiracy be- 
tween foreign countries and the Cobden C|ub, 
with the intention of breaking the •onstitu- 
tion of Englishmen, and driving a wedge be- 
tween the Mother Country and the Colonies.” 
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There was a sefrious <f>ul-pose beneath this 
■ faille^y. The speech was a challenge to the 
wire-pullers and caucus managers of the 
Tariff Ref6rm League to bring forward their 
proposals in the open light of day. But they 
were glued to^ their seats by the necessity of 
keeping Mr Balfour in power until their plans 
had matured. The amendment was defeated 
as a matter of course. It had served its pur- 
pose, however.’ It was an object lesson and 
a demonstration to the country that ministers 
retained office at the expense of their 
convictions. 

It was his bold initiative which led to the 
remarkable “all-night sitting,” when the hour- 
hand went twice round the clock before the 
wearied House rose. About one o’clock in 
the morning the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had offered to consent to an adjournment on 
the understanding that no difficulty would be 
put in the way of the Budget being finished 
at the next sitting. A mildly deprecating 
murmur 'from the Front Opposition Bench 
seerAed ^o indicate no very rooted objection, 
and the Chancellor was already congratulating 
himself on his tact. His hopes were rudely 
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disturbed. Churfchijl was alrea*dy in tht 
breach.. “At anf rate,” he interpeftated 
“ the right hon. gentleman has no agreement 
with me.” Marked approval frdm “below 
the gangway ” showed that he had accurately 
gauged the spirit of the Opposition, and the 
sitting proceeded. 

To the superficial critic it might seem that 
much of Churchill’s action was vexatious, 
that he made mountains out of molehills, and 
that he opposed for the mere sake of opposi- 
tion. Neve^heless, every act was governed 
by a profound ^nd reasoned conviction that 
the best service he could render his country 
was to bring about a General Election as soon 
as possible. He saw what he believed on 
good grounds, to be a conspiracy between ' 
Mr Balfour and Mr Chamberlain to under- 
mine by imperceptible degrees the established 
fiscal system of the country. He saw a 
ministry riding rough-shod over the con- 
stitutional theory of Government, and en- 
orcing, by the aid of a machine-like party 
majority, measures, such as the Chinese 
I-abour Ordinance and the Licensing Bill, 
or which It had received no mandate, and to 
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which there was*every»reason to suppose the 
■'vast'* majority of the electors were •violently 
opposed. To hasten the appeal to the 
electors was, therefore, the governinj^ aim of 
all his actions, of his ingenious amendments 
and his inexljaustible oratory. 

Tlii.s constant hanging upon the Govern- 
ment flank, sniping, raiding, cutting the lines 
of communications, capturing convoys, com- 
pletely broke down the patience and e.\- 
hausted the temper of the Government party. 
Mr Balfour showed his annoyance rather 
femininely by ostentatiously tvalking out of 
the Chamber whenever Churchill rose to 
speak. Mr Chamberlain was frequently 
goaded into heated interruptions and pro- 
testations, in which encounters he had the 
unusual experience of finding himself held in 
check by a dialectical rapier as pointed, and 
as deftly handled, as his own. The rank and 
file raged exceedingly and impotently. Mr 
Balfour, however, succeeded in extricating 
himself, like Kuropatkin, from the harassing 
and'out^flanking movements of his enemy. 
He is one of the most brilliant rear-guard 
strategists. Many casualties were suffered, 
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much baggage was'jcet, and much proposed 
legislation was abandoned, but he liv^s t(f" 
fight again. That he survived the session of 
igo4 is a final proof of his extraordinarily 
subtle and intricate parliamentary genius. 
No other man could have ^one it — few, 
indeed, would have attempted ft. 

* Churchill was now an accepted member of 
the Liberal Opposition, working for the return 
of a Liberal ministry to pOwer. Shortly 
after his adoption as candidate for North-West 
Manchester be had transferred his seat to the 
Liberal side of*the House. His co-operation 
with the party was not confined to Parliament. 
On the occasion of the annual meeting of the 
National Liberal Federation, at^Manchester, 
he addressed, along with Mr Morley, a great 
gathering of Liberals in the Free Trade 
Hall. At the great Cobden Centenary 
Demonstration in the Alexandra Palace, he 
followed Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
and moved to enthusiasm a vaster audience 
than he had ever before addressed. No 
bye-election was complete without his power- 
ful aid. He brought with him the very 

spirit of victory, and his rattling speeches at 
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Oswestry and at Reding were among the 
‘best-remembered incidents in twQ stirring 
contests. At Manchester, he settled down 
promptly"to the hard, practical work of cap- 
turing a seat. The announcement that Sir 
William Houldsworth had resolved not to 
contest the seat again came as a surprise, and 
transformed his chance from a sportipg 
hazard to a fair prospect. The Conservatives 
could never fird another candidate so strong. 
Churchill, however, observed the Crom- 
wellian maxim to trust in Providence and 
keep your powder dry. In «h*e midst of an 
arduous session he found time to deliver a 
series of remarkable speeches in Manchester. 
And already there are signs that not only in 
the constituency he has chosen, but through- 
out the whole of that great industrial centre, 
he is to be the figure round which all the 
progressive forces will rally into one invin- 
cible line of battle. 

At the meeting of the National Liberal 
Federation at Manchester,* referred to above, 
Mr, Churchill moved the vote of thanks to 
Mr Johli Morley in a spirited little speech, 

* 13th May 1904, 
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which may approffri^ely be reproduced at 
the end of this chapter. He said : — 

‘‘This is not the first time that I have 
sjjpported Mr Morley. I supp?)rted him 
at the beginning of the year, when he 
introduced his amendment into the House 
of Commons in favour of lib^ty of trade. 

I supported him two years ago, when he 
ntoved the adjournment of the House in 
order to discuss the case — I daresay you have 
forgotten it — of a Mr Cartwright, and when 
he was defending, as I then thought and still 
think, the liberty of the subject. It was my 
duty to supffort him then ; it is my duty to- 
night, my duty and my pleasure. It is a 
pleasure to listen to a speech like that. It is 
a pleasure personally to me, because Mr 
Morley was, I think, almost the only member 
of the late Liberal Government Jo whom my 
father invariably referred — was permitted to"" 
refer — as “his right hon. friend.” That is 
a distinction which I am proud to inherit. 
Quite apart from any personal feelings, it is 
perfectly clear to everyone that when Mr 
Morley comes at such a time of our fortunes 
as this into the Free Trade Hall, the Free 
Trade candidate for the division in which this 
famous building stands must be there. 

“ Now you have before you on the papei^the 
resolution which I am charged to move, and 
I can assure you I put it quite honestly to the 
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meeting, becaust, if not letting out a 

^ecrftt, I was allowed to make it up myself. 
I listened with great interest to the remark- 
able speecili which my right honourable friend 
has delivered. I welcome that speech as •a 
whole. I welcome his allusion to the need — 
the urgent r^eed — of retrenchment. I wel- 
come his br«ad, tolerant, statesmanlike out- 
look upon the whole arena of political affairs, 
and I welcome — I was going to say I wclcoitie 
especially — what he said and what he did not 
say about thc^ great problem of Ireland. I 
don't pretend, I should not be honest if I did, 
that 1 am able to agree — you ’syould not ex- 
pect me ; he would not cxpec^t me — to agree 
with his views altogether on that (jiiestion. 
But I welcome what he said and w^hat he did 
not say, because I think its object and its in- 
tention — and coming from such a man as Mr 
» Morley abo^e all others — its object is to make 
it easier for Free Traders of all parties to stand 
tf^gether in the near future in one long line. 

“ For since Mr Balfour executed what Mr 
Morley has charitably called the Sheffield 
policy, and what I will venture to call the 
Sheffield shuffle, I have urged, publicly and 
privately, a P ree T rade concentration. Three 
months^ago, as some of you may remember, 
stayding in this very place, I appealed to the 
Liberals of Manchester not to make the Tory 
and Unionist Free Traders sacrifice their 
political identity, but to take them in virtue 
of their* agreement on the great dividing 
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issue of the day, an5, r. ust to‘ everything else 
coming Mght in the end. The fact thht P 
stand here to-night is a proof, I think to some 
extent, that in Manchester, at any rate, that 
appeal has not gone altogether unregarded, 
bir, I recognise the tolerant attitude which 
the Liberal party have adopted„towards the 
Unionist Free Traders. I appreciate the 
generosity with which they have cast their 
legis over some of those whom M r Chamberlai n 
has been driving from their party, and I don’t 
think they will have great caiiSe to regret it. 

1 he truth is, that Free Trade does not stand 
alone. It is pot an ordinary question, u is a 
touchstone. Pjiople who can agree on Free 
1 rade, on the economic, financial, political 
and moral principles which underlie it, cannot 
lail^to find other subjects of agreement. 

“ Our opponents told us last autumn, in a 
mocking manner, that Free T.ade was a 
shibboleth. I here is many a true word 
spoken in jest. I do not know whether they 
looked up, before they used that expression, 
the passage from which it is taken. It is a 
shibboleth ; and by it you can tell.with moral 
certainty who are the men of Gilead, and who 
are not. Well, now, ladies and gentlemen, if 
we are to combine all the available forces, and 
1 thmk a good many forces are availabla, in 
te defence of our Free Trade systekh, there 
are two dangers which, if you will allow me, 

1 would draw your attention to. The armies 
of voters who are going to the poll at the 
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next elecuon in* favoyr Liberalism and 
Trade candidates inquire to be assured 
that the Government their votes are*goinjj to 
place in power, should be, to put it plainly, a 
distinctiv^y Liberal Government, which w^l 
administer the complicated and the vast busi- 
ness of State and Knijiire from their distinc- 
tively and cl^racterislically Liberal point of 
view. We do not want, certainly some of 
those who have left Mr Chamberlain’s follo;^- 
ing do not want, to see in power after the 
next election itnothcr Government which will 
do the same kind of things that this Govern- 
menfhas done, only do them perhaps a little 
better, or, if you like it, a littleVorse. 

“ W'^e want a Government,-* I* take it, that, 
for instance, will think a little more about the 
native toiler at the bfjttom of the mine and a 
little less about the lluctuations of the share 
market in We want a Government 

which. Instead of looking mainly abroad, will 
look mainly, if not, I think, entirely, at home. 
We want a Government and a policy which 
will think the condition of a slum in an English 
city as not less worthy of the attention of 
statesmen "and of Parliament than a jungle in 
Somaliland.’ That is the kind of Government 
we want, and that is the kind of Government 
which we may be able to obtain. That is the 
kind oS Government which Mr Chamberlain 
says will, ‘after a brief interval, be hissed off 
the stage.’ WelljJet us get it first — and then 
we will show what we will do with the hissing. 
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“Now, if we knb\%., what rwe want — I am 
quite surprised I 'carry such a general, 
measure of agreement — we also are lucky in 
knowing what we have to fight. The great 
leader of the Protectionist party, "whatever 
else you may or may not think about him, 
has at anyrate left us in no doubt as to what 
use he will make of his victory^jif he should 
win it. We know perfectly well what to 
e>^ect a party of great vested interests, 
banded together in a formideible confedera- 
tion ; corruption at home*, aggrc^ssion to cover 
it up abroad ; the trickery of tariff juggles, 
the tyranny of a p^irty machine ; sentiment 
by the buckefful ; patriotism by the imperial 
pint ; the open fiand at the public exchequer, 
the open door at the public-house ; dear food 
for the million, cheap labour for the million- 
aire. 1 hat is the policy of Birmingham, and 
we are going to erect against th*it policy of 
Birmingham the policy of Manchester. 

riicn they are in another danger, which 
we must not overlook. Free Trade is a 
condition, as I hold, of progress ; it is an aid 
to progress ; it is a herald of progress — but it 
IS not progress. Something more than that is 
needed. Free Trade is never to be defended 
by a purely negative policy. It is quite true 
that the combined influences of free imports 
and British labour and natural advantages 
have produced in this country a much greater 
accumulation of wealth than is to be seen in 
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those European nation^j^vhich enjoy all the ad- 
vantages of a conscriptiv^ army and pf scien- 
tific tariffs. But it is quite ridiculous, and we 
shall rnake^oursel ves ridiculous if we go about 
saying, in a world with so much squalor and 
misery, how happy, how wealthy, how con- 
tented, how luxurious we are. We must pro- 
duce, if we iiprc successfully to defend h>ee 
T rade, a positive and practical policy of social 
reform. * 

“ W(‘ll, wdiat is that policy to be? I am 
not entitled ti) advise } on upon that — not 
even though the Manchester Courier de- 
nounces me as a shocking Radical, not even 
though the 'rimes newspa[)er Jsays 1 am 
almost as bad as Mr Morle)f. 1 think we 
have heard from him to-night in his broad 
survey of affairs the outline, at any rate, of a 
considerable quantity of practical business 
.which requires prompt and immediate settle- 
ment. And let me say this. It is very 
likely that in dealing with great, urgent 
questions like land, like liquor, like labour, 
you may cause some little excitement and 
even some little irritation among the great 
vested interests which are affected by your 
legislation. •We wish to treat everybody 
with the greatest kindness and with the 
greatest respect. We do not wish, if we can 
help it, •to hurt a fly, but w'e have got to 
make this clear in regard to great and urgent 
social questions such as I have mentioned, 
that wherever private privilege comes into 
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collision with the I)uWic interest, ’the public 
interest piust have right-of-way, 

“ Mr Morley has spoken about the neces- 
sity of retrenchment. Ever since J had the 
honour, not very long ago, of a seat in the 
House of Commons, from the very first 
month I have urged and worked and preached 
in favour of the cause for wh i(5i Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill sacrificed everything’. It is 
v^ry likely that in making the necessary re- 
ductions in military establishments which 
wise economy and prudent • policy would 
dictate, you will find yourself open to a 
certain amount of abuse. You will b^ told 
— perhaps I* may say we shall be told — I 
don t in the least mind taking my share — we 
shall be told that we are traitors, that we are 
unpatriotic, that we have not learned to think 
Imperially. Well, don’t let us worry too 
much about that. Uonk let usfutrouble our-^ 
selves too much about what the Protectionists* 
may say or may think of us, so long as we 
are sure, absolutely sure, that, according to 
our own lights and our own principles, we 
are doing the thing which is best in the 
interests and for the honour of our own 
people in our own land. 

“ The issues which will be at stake at the 
next election are not, I think, to be measured 
by the number of millions you will otrike off 
the wasteful and worthless expenditure of 
this country, nor are they limited by the 
exact and precise legislative proposals with 
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which the new P^rliam^fr^t will have to deal. 
Thert is something more at stake thyin that. 
All through the winter we have listened to a 
revival of ^11 the stale, old, exploded argu- 
ments of Protection ; to all sorts of doctrines 
and theories about trade and commerce, which 
it had been hc^jcd in this twentieth century 
we had cast '•as far behind as the ancient 
popular beliefs in magic and witchcraft. 
That strange experience has produced ifi 
many quarters some doubts whether, after 
all, there is any such thing as real progress 
in human affairs, whether all the exertions 
and sacrifices of generations ^make much 
difference, whether it is not all a purposeless 
journeying to and fro, up anS down, which 
leaves us at the end of the day not much 
further advanced than when we began. I 
don’t blame those doubters — I don't even 
•wonder at their doubts ; but we are here to- 
night to tell them they are wrong. 

“ We are here to sweep away those whis- 
perings of despair. We are here to say, as 
Mr Birrell said, that we are not going back 
— we are going on. Our movements are 
towards a better, fairer organisation of 
society ; ancJ our faith is strong and high 
that th3 time shall surely come — and will 
conae the sooner for our efforts — when the 
dull, grfiy clouds under which millions of our 
countrymen are monotonously toiling, will 
break and melt and vanish for ever in the 
sunshine of a new and noble age.*’ 
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A FUTURE LEADEf^ 

T^INSTON Spencer Churchill is 
essentially a vivid personality. 
The lines of his character* are strongly 
marked— the colours are bold and striking. 
In a crowd ;his figure is one of the points 
which catch the eye of the observer. His 
frame is powerfully built, but already he 
carries himself with something of the scholar’s 
stoop. His reddish hair, his pal^complexion,^ 
his rugged but pleasing features, his bright" 
and eager eyes, his careless awkwardness of 
deportment, and his vigorous use of expres- 
sive gesture, stamp at once upon the memory 
the impress of a distinct individuality. He 
excites curiosity; he holds attention; he is 
interesting. “ 

When he was “ wanted " in Pretsria, the 
following description was circulated by the 
Boer authorities : — 
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“ Englis^man^tw4nty-ftve years old; about 
five feet eight inches taH ; indifferent build ; 
walks a little with a bend forwafd ; pale 
appearance ; red-brownish hair ; small mous- 
tache, harflly perceptible ; talks through th.e 
nose ; cannot pronounce the letter ‘ S ’ pro- 
perly, and does not know one word of Dutch.” 

There is, pe^^aps, a touch of malice in the 
portrait, but on the whole it is a faithful ob- 
jective list of identification marks. The Boer 
police were n© rivals to Mr Massingham in 
impi essionist writing’. What the portrait 
does not give is the style and rwannerism of 
the man — his air of alert decfsfon and con- 
viction, not to say cocksureness. 

On the platform Churchill not only attracts 
but compels attention. He is a born popular 
orator. He possesses himself of an audience 
and his personality pervades the whole meet- 
ing. The average speaker does well if he 
can state a fact clearly. Churchill uses words 
with the practised skill of an artist, not only 
to state facts* but to express fine and complex 
shades t>f meaning, to excite emotion, to 
aroyse sympathy, to carry conviction. His 
speech is never a mere catalogue of facts and 
syllogisms. He allures his hearers along the 
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argument with droll humours, with bold meta- 
phors, yith apt and happy allusions, an^ with 
the picturesque phraseology of a rich and 
varied diction. His appeal is. powerful, 
because it is to first principles and to ele- 
mental instincts. This, too, is the secret 
of the power of the great politician whom 
Churchill has singled out for his attack. But 
tkere is this difference between them. While 
the appeal of Joseph Chambqrlain is purely 
material, that of Winston Churchill is funda- 
mentally mgral. The one plays upon the 
strings of iiiternational jealousy and indivi- 
dual cupidity ; the other touches the chord 
of common humanity. 

In many respects Winston’s oratory re- 
sembles his father’s. It is dashing, high-* 
spirited, pungent and popular. He is never 
over the heads of his audience. He can talk 
policy to the House of Commons and econo- 
mics to a meeting of Manchester business 
men, and he can hold the attention of a mass 
meeting on the same subjects. He is equally 
at home in the senate, on the platform, and 
on the stump. But his range is wider, his 
grip is firmer and his culture is deeper than 
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his father’s. HeJia^higiself more completely 
in control. He has never been guilty of that 
oratorical license which allowed Lord Ran- 
dolph to rc^er to “ the Moloch of Midlothian,” 
but he has the same fondness for, and skill in 
the use of, invective, and it is not at all sur- 
prising that His quondam associates are sore 
from his raillery. He has described Mr Brod- 
rick as suffering from “ German measles,” ]\tr 
Balfour as a “*Sheffield shuffler,” Mr Arnold 
Forste/ as a “ Jack in office," the Tariff Re- 
form League as “ a disreputable body,” whose 
support was “ as fatal as pr<is*sic acid ” to 
candidates, and he has dared to laugh at 
Mr Chamberlain, whose patriotism he has 
measured “by the imperial pint.” He has 
doubted whether all the failures of the 
Government may be attributed, as Mr Cham- 
berlain insinuates, “ to the speeches of the 
leader of the Opposition and the traitorous 
intrigues of the foreign members of the Cob- 
den Club.” ^de has never been able to make 
out “ wBy it should be honourable, patriotic, 
andil mperial to refine sugar, and contemptible, 
unworthy and pro-Boer to be engaged in jam 
and pickles,” It is part of his philosophy of 
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life that the best deffncfe isca counter attack, 
and a characteristic example is to be found 
in his well-deserved retort to Colonel Kenyon 
Slaney, M.P., at the Oswestry bye-election. 

“ I notice that Colonel Kenyon Slaney 
says that I and my hon. friend are renegades 
and traitors. I have often nonced that when 
political controversy becomes excited, persons 
cC choleric disposition and limited intelligence 
are apt to become rude. Ladies and gentle- 
men, if I am a traitor, at anyrute I was fight- 
ing the Boers in South Africa when Colonel 
Kenyon Slavey was slandering them at home. 
My hon. friecid and I had the honour of serv- 
ing in the field for our country, while this 
gallant, fire-eating colonel was content to kill 
Kruger with his mouth in the comfortable 
security of England.” 

These, however, are but the rubble borne 
down on a strong and impetuous current. 
They have helped to gain him notoriety — 
they have not accounted for his success. He 
has attacked vigorously those who have come 
across his path, but his main and tamest effort 
has always been directed to policy. * 

Lord Randolph Churchill is said to have 
regretted that he did not throughout his 
career make freer use of his pen. Winston 
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has profited by his fatkei^s experience. His 
books had already given him a pubHc stand- 
ing before he entered the House. During 
the controversies of the past four years he 
has been one of the most prolific and accept- 
able writers, of letters to the Press. The 
“letter to a* correspondent” has been one 
of his favourite methods of controversy, ajid 
the raciness of his effusions have always in- 
sured them a Warm welcome, as “ good copy ” 
from tjie newspapers. From his first session 
he has commanded a wider ajjdience than 
most members of Cabinet ranic. His literary 
power is as native and spontaneous as his 
speebh, and he enjoys the rare felicity of being 
read both foj- his matter and for his manner. 

The salient features in the character of 
Winston Churchill are will, courage, origin- 
ality and magnetism. He has mapped out 
his course, and he pursues it with a dogged 
persistence. He is not to be intimidated 
either by party pressure or public prejudice. 
Unlike many Liberals, he did not hesitate to 
adwcat^ conciliation during the war period 
when Jingoism was rampant. Later, he has 

again opposed the predominant spirit in his 
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strenuous oppositi6n<.to inoreased expendi- 
ture on armaments. He knows not the* feat 
of unpopularity, because he is convinced that 
his principles are right, and he' has that 
confidence in himself which tells him that 
if he can but get the ear of ^he public, all 
will be well. Self-confidence is tlie essence of 
h|s courage. In parliamentary tactics he 
has ever taken the initiative with satisfac- 
tory results. He has made •the pace and 
done the pioneer work of opposition. The 
magnetism his character is as apparent in 
its negative a^'in its positive aspects. He 
repels as much as he attracts ; he makes 
enemies as well as friends ; he is no less 
hated than admired. Those members of 
the House of Commons who profess in-* 
difference to him, do so with an elaborate 
affectation which betrays itself. 

In one sense every character in fiction is a 
projection of the author’s own personality, 
but it would be arbitrary to take these 
characters, in their literal sense, as personal 
confessions. The point of view, however, 
may give us the clue to the temperament of 
the author. There is a very interesting 
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passage in his bgyi^ i\,ovel, Savrola, in which 
Chyrchill analyses the cliaracter an^J motives 
of the hero in the great crisis of his career : — 

“Was it worth it? The struggle, the 
labour, the constant rush of affairs, the 
sacrifice of .^o many things that make life 
easy or pleasant — for what ? A people’s 
good ! That, he would not disguise from 
himself, was rather the direction than Ae 
cause of his efforts. Ambition was the 
motive force, *and he was powerless to resist 
it. He could appreciate the delights of an 
artist, a life devoted to the search for beauty 
or of sport, the keenest plea5yji*e that leaves 
no sting behind. To live in dreamy quiet 
and philosophic calm in some beautiful gar- 
den, far from the noise of men, and with 
every diversion that art and intellect could 
’ suggest, w*, he felt, a more agreeable pic- 
ture. And yet he knew that he could not 
endure it. ‘Vehement, high and daring’ 
was his cast of mind. The life he lived 
was the only one he could ever live; he 
must go on to the end. The end comes 
often early ^to such men, whose spirits are 
so wrought that they know rest only in 
action, contentment only in danger, and in 
confusion find their only peace." 

“ A people’s good" — “ambition “vehe- 
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ment, high and dsrriqg*^^ — ^ithe end comes 
often earjly.** These are the clues to a very 
complex and high-strung character. Looking 
back upon the crowded decade c^* glorious 
life which is his career up to the present, we 
cannot fail to recognise all the lines of the 
picture ; the manifold interlacirtg of world- 
liness, and “ other-worldliness,” of ambition 
ami devotion, of impulse and calculation, of 
passion and reason ; and ov^r all, like a 
hectic flush, the shadow of the end. Is 
there some sinister significance in the last 
phrase? Is* there in this brilliant young 
life, all the converging lines of which point 
to exalted power, some nightmare spectre 
of Death on a White Horse pursuing him 
down the ever-narrowing vista of the years?* 
Has Churchill crowded so much into his life 
because he knows his years are numbered ? 

There is a story, probably false, that 
Churchill commenced his parliamentary 
career with the remark, “ The Churchills 
peg out early. I am going to m^e sure 
of my innings.’* It is just the kind of 
obvious story which gets invented. Lord 
Randolph Churchill died young. His son is 
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of an intensely higl?-§trung and nervous 

tenrperament. He has been prodigal in the 
expense of his strength and energy. Can 
such a pace last? Is there fuel to keep 
up this tremendous combustion ? The gos- 
sips noticed /hat once during last session he 
halted in the middle of a sentence of his 
speech, hesitated for a moment in the efljprt 
to gather up the broken link of memory, and 
then sat do\^n abruptly with the sentence 
unfin'gjjed. “ Nerves giving way already ! ” 
was the whisper which ran routed the lobbies. 
There is, moreover, a curious natural defect 
in his voice, a sibilant undercurrent like the 
wheeze of the bellows beneath the organ 
music. De/nosthenes-like, he has conquered 
it, and even subdued it to his use as a char- 
acteristic mannerism, but still there is always 
an appearance of conscious effort in his 
utterance. On such a frail foundation as 
this, malicious hints and innuendoes have 
been put into circulation. They are of the 
same category as the imputations of physi- 
car cowardice which were scotched by Sir 
Evelyn Wood’s letter at the time of the 
Oldham election. 
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His record is the best reply to these silly 
fables. The man who went through *the* 
Lancers’ Charge at Omdurman, who saved 
the engine of the armoured train at Chieveley, 
and who escaped from Pretoria, is no 
coward. The logic, the knceyledge, the 
economics, the sustained and progressive 
po?ver of his writings and speeches never 
came from a hypodermic syringe. As to the 
‘ resources of health and bodilj^ vigour upon 
which he can draw, the author of thi»»book 
has no data . for a pathological diagnosis. 
No valetudinarian can aspire to lead a great 
political party. But Churchill has lived an 
active open-air life, while many other youths 
of his rank have been undernrining their , 
constitutions in London or Paris. He has 
not dropped polo since he left the army. It 
is still his favourite recreation, and he is on 
the ground several times a week. He rides 
to hounds, and has been known to walk into 
the division lobby a few days after suffering a 
dislocated shoulder. But still, as he himself 
has written, “the end comes often early to such 
men. This premonition must be weighed 
in any estimate we may form of thp future. 
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Churchill is <a fetajist. He feels upon 
Himself the hand of destiny. is the 

instrument of some great purpose of nature, 
only half* disclosed as yet — a cell charged 
with a tremendous voltage of elemental 
energy. In the miraculous nature of some of 
his escapes, in the strange sequence of chance 
and coincidence, he seemed to trace a design 
that was conscious. 

He came «out of the Lancers’ Charge at,, 
Omdurman unscathed in body, in clothes, or 
in accoutrements. In the armoured-train 
disaster at Chieveley he exposed himself for 
two hours to a close-range shell and rifle 
fire, sustaining only a skin wound on the 
hand. As^an escaped prisoner, he walked 
unrecognised through the crowded streets of 
Pretoria. Fainting by the way, he stumbled 
upon the only house occupied by a friend in 
the enemies’ country. He survived Spion 
Kop. For four years it may be said that he 
carried his life in his hands. Small wonder 
if he fa^gan to think that there must be before 
hi«n some averting hand, or that he began to 
surrender himself to the promptings of an 
inward voice, bidding him risk all and dare 
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everything for the ideals which were part of 
his bein^. *■ 

In one of his letters he says — 

“These hazards swoop on me*^out of a 
cloudless sky, and that I have hitherto come 
unscathed through them, while it fills my 
heart with thankfulness to Cbd for His 
mercies, makes me wonder why I must be so 
of^n thrust to the brink and then withdrawn.” 

But his fatalism is Western rather than 
Oriental in character. It is dynamic rather 
than static. Jt is the fatalism of optimism 
and not of pessimism, of action and not of 
quietism, of life and not of death. He does 
not sit still, saying, “It is ordained,” and 
“It can be no otherwise”; he rushes into 
action, affirming "thus and '"this it is 
ordained.” To him man is not the sport 
and plaything of fate, but the actual embodi- 
ment of fate, the image and the manifestation 
of God. In his famous oration on Cromwell,' 
Lord Rosebery described the great Icono- 
clast as “a practical mystic, the mdst for- 
midable and terrible of all combinations! ” ; 
and again, “ a strange mixture of a *strong 

* Cromwell Tercentary Celebration, 14th November 1899. 
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practical nature with ^ a* sort of unearthly 
fata^sm, with a sort oT spiritual piission.” 
The words af)ply to Winston Churchill. He 
“trusts iw God and keeps his powder dry,” 
He “ works while he has the day, for the 
night cometh when no man can work.” 
Even if the' night come soon, Churchill will 
have left his mark upon his generation. 

“ A people’s good ” ? “ Ambition ” ? Wlio 
shall decide l^ptwecn them, and say that one 
is but the “direction” and the other the 
” cause ’ of effort ? Not the writer of this 
book, for he has no skill a^ metaphysical 
psychology. No one can deny that Churchill 
is ambitious. It is writ large all over his 
career. But his ambition is wedded to an 
ideal. It is no unworthy and self-seeking 
ambition for which one road to power is as 
good as another. The good of the people, a 
stable constitution, liberty, freedom and social 
amelioration — these are the objects in which 
it realises itself and apart from which it has 
no existence. It is, of course, an ambition 
to £xalt Winston, but a W^inston who cares 
for these things, and cannot be exalted with- 
out them. If we are to believe his enemies, 
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and they are man^, he fs no more than a 
vain busybody, a charlatan and a demagogue* 
an unscrupulous adventurer, a disappointed 
office-seeker. The same accusations have 
been hurled against every great man. 
Churchill’s career gives the lie to them. 
Some men change their principles in order 
not to change their party. Others change 
their party in order to preserve their prin- 
ciples. Churchill belongs to the latter class. 
It is true that he desires and wills to lead — 
but not in any direction. He does not turn 
like a weather-li'ock with every gust of popular 
impulse. He is ready to champion the un- 
popular cause, to throw himself boldly across 
the whim of the moment, as he did with 
regard to the surrendered rebels and Mr 
Cartwright. His whole record is consistent. 
His denunciation of the killing of wounded 
Dervishes and of the outrage upon the tomb 
and body of the Mahdi ; his alliance with 
the trade-unionist leader in his first election ; 
his plea for clemency to surrendered' rebels ; 
his chivalrous defence of the honour of his 
Boer captors ; his attack upon the attempt to 
end the war by means of proclamations, and 
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his advocacy of vigour rti|her than rigour as a 
milit&ry policy ; his vote with Mr Morley on 
the Cartwright case ; his attack upon the 
Government’s Budgets and Mr Brodrick’s 
Army scheme ; his defence of Free Trade — 
these were th« distinguishing features of his 
career as a Tory Democrat. He has no need 
to be ashamed of any of them because he 
now sits upon the Liberal benches. Would 
that some whd are accounted Liberal leaders 
had such a record to boast of. 

With the exception of Joseph Chamberlain, 
Winston Churchill is prob^Iy the best- 
hated man in English politics at the present 
time. Success and power are difficult things 
}.o forgive in,a rival. It is easy for the Free 
Trader to forgive Mr Chaplin or Sir Howard 
Vincent, but it requires an excess of the 
Christian spirit of forbearance to pardon Mr 
Chamberlain. It is easy for the “Sheffield 
Shuffler ” to tolerate Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, Jbut Winston Churchill is anathema 
maratiatha. He has out-distanced all his 
contemporaries ; he has ruthlessly brushed 
aside the mediocrities who cumbered his 
way ; he ha^ dared to match himself against 
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men who were politfoal leaders before he was 
in his oradle. His wit stings like a whip- 
cord and leaves wounds which rankle. He 
feels his strength, he revels in the exercise of * 
it, and often he is tempted to use it like a 
giant. As he mellows with ,,age and ex- 
perience, he may learn to combine his 
strength with gentler qualities. 

Churchill shapes for power as undeviat- 
ingly and as unmistakably as 'did Gladstone 
when he was “ the rising hope of thg^e stern 
and unbendifig Tories,” or Disraeli when he 
dreamed, and organised, and educated the 
“ Young England Party,” or Chamberlain in 
the Town Council of Birmingham. Com- 
pared to the ordinary politicijjn, he is as 
radium to lead. Great, disturbing, and 
mysterious forces lie chained up within him. 
His character is magnetic — radiating emana- 
tions which attract or repel others. His in- 
tellect is mordant, fretting at every obstacle 
that meets him. He was not made for 
rest. An explosive energy within impels him 
relentlessly onwards. The instinct; of ’de- 
cision is his. W4)iie others are laboriously 
calculating he is acting. While others are 
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counting tTie chances ^ hfe is trying them 
The, ambitions which direct his course are 
backed up by a supreme power of concen- 
trating aH his forces of character and 
intellect upon the end in view. To a 
“ vehement, ^high, and daring” temperament 
he adds that genius which consists in an 
infinite capacity for taking pains. 

The obvious parallel to the career ‘of 
Winston Chgrchill is that of his father, 
Lord Randolph Churchill. Like his father, 
Winston has achieved a national reputation 
as a private member of the Mouse of Com- 
mons. Like his father, he entered public 
life under the a;gis of the Conservative 
party, holding at the same time very ad- 
vanced and democratic views on social ques- 
tions. Like his father, he has found himself 
in frequent controversy with his party, and 
Lord Randolph’s resignation of office corre- 
sponds to Winston’s crossing the floor of the 
House. Witiston has followed in his father’s 
footsteps, taking up the broken purpose of 
that career cut short, and bearing aloft “the 
tattered flag ” with filial piety. Not only in 
purpose but in character and in temperament 
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he resembles his fath^er. <. H® his father’s 
gift of popular eloc^uence, his father’s mag- 
netic personality, his father’s boundless am- 
bition ; but he adds to these qualities a 
strength and clearness of intellect, a con- 
sistency of aim, a concentration of will of 
which Lord Randolph fell short. He was 
apprenticed earlier. There was no break be- 
t'Jveenhis schooldays and the sternworkof life. 
He has got the start which his^father missed. 

While Lord Randolph Churchill’s career 
has supplied. Winston with the irnmediate 
motive and purpose of his own, we must 
go further back in his ancestry to find the 
model on whom he has consciously and by 
design framed himself. He has chosen as 
his pattern the great Duke of Marlborough, 
the founder of his line, of whom Bolingbroke, 
his inveterate enemy, has said that he was 
“ the greatest general and the greatest 
statesman that our country or any other 
has produced.” In his study at Mount 
Street, as the industrious interviewer of the 
World has duly noted, hangs a framed old 
print of the great Marlborough. That epic 
of war and policy which altered the face of 
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Europe and consolidated* the power of Eng- 
land^after the Revolution has been^the sub- 
ject of his deep and brooding study. That 
is the sch<K)l in which he learned the strategy, 
both of the field and of the council chamber, 
which he has already shown such original 
skill in applying. 

Is it presumption or conceit for ambitious 
youth to aim at the highest ? In an age*of 
mediocrity these are the terms applied to 
anything aspiring above the uniform level 
of respectable commonplace. • In such an 
age Winston Churchill has* fully earned 
them. He has dared to aim at the highest. 

The Churchill strain endures, and Winston 
has many characteristics in common with his 
great ancestor. Neither of them had an aca- 
demic preparation. They both preferred the 
hard life of the tented field to the enervating 
dilettantism of the court, and they entered 
upon active service at the same early age. 
Each chose for mistress “ the bright eyes of 
danger." The biographer of Marlborough 
says: " In these operations Captain Churchill 
not only signalised himself in the regular 
course of military duty, but volunteered his 
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service on every 6c(»8i«n 
, danger.” ? the. biograpl^t^ of WinstOf%nidy 
copy out the sentence. Marlborough is no 
less famous as a statesman than a^ a soldier; 
Winston has taken to politics with as much 
natural aptitude as he took t^ fighting. It 
is probably safe to say that had the European 
situation to-day offered such opportunities f^ 
a military career as it did 200 years 
Winston would not have thrown up bis 
commission to enter Parliament. Qoxe has 
described tl^ character of Marlborough in 
words which tnay be applied to his youthful 
descendant : — 


^ “ Averse, by character as w<^ as by p^»- 
ciple, from defensive warfare, Hb was alii^ys 
the assailant, and invariably pursued one 
grand object, regardless of minor cofisi*^^* 
ttons. Me conquered, not by chitto^^it^ 
the unskilfulness of his antagonists, 1^^^ 
superior vigilance and activity j by dbe 
founc^ess of his combinations, the unexpected 
celerity of his movements, and the arompti- 
tude and decision of his attacks.'* * 
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In estl^tlii§ wliidti Wimtoii 

Chi^ai m&yfoceupjr'^iii the pditka 
lutore, vend the infliMpee whi(^ he 
ni^ excd^se ujpon the policy of this countiy, 
tin most important factor to be considett^ 
is the **dirf^ion ” of his effort. “ A people’s 
good,” and *‘the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number,” are but vague generalities 
whkh have been appropriated by both (Jbli- 
tical parties* Where is the good to bet 
found and in what does happiness consist ? 
Churchill IS on the side of tl|e Democracy 
as opposed to the tremendous power of 
organised capital. This earth-born Titan 
he would subdue to be the servant rather 
than the i^n^ter of the state. Furthermore, 
he is conlrinced that the prosperity and 
topfdness of nations depends much mme 
«$KMi social reform and industrial develop- 
ment at home than upon Imperial expansion 
and aggrandisement abroad. 


thft true instinct of statesmanship 
Churcfiill has never feared namess^i He has 
^“■‘ce^ped himaelf with actualities, and if his 
mppoaenti have hurled nichnamhs at him he 
ecmlimt tp ttofeat their' ptupose 
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by associating these ijickoanaes with sound 
reason atjd just argument. Had he beerr 
opposed to the war, he would never have 
run away from the term “pro-Boer.” 'He 
would have accepted it and justified it. 
“Strike, but hear,” would have been his 
attitude. So it is with the term, intended 
to be opprobrious, “ Little - Englander.” 
Churchill happens to be a “ Little- 
Englander ” in the Chamberlaiy acceptance 
of the term. That is to say, that he thinks 
social reform more important to “the*natives 
of these island^” than Imperial expansion. 
He, too, has wandered across the “illimit- 
able veldt,” but he did not come home to 
laugh at “the Education Bill, Temperance 
Reform, Local Finance.” His statement of 
his views on Imperialism may teach a lesson 
in courage and in candour to many Liberals. 
At the Cobden Centenary Dinner at Man- 
chester, on 3rd June 1904, he said : — 

“ Mr Chamberlain has said that this is a 
day of great empires and not of smalhstates. 

I do not admit that proposition. Empires 
which are great only in the sense of being 
large, which are mere agglomerations of 
reluctant people shackled together by a 
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central Govenrmelit •and an army, such 
tfmi^ires have often in* the past qollapsed, 
^od will often again collapse before the 
on?>I'iught^ of a small homogeneous people 
actuated by an intenser form of patriotic 
sentiment. If ‘that defensive league of 
communities under the august headship of 
the English Crown,’ as Lord Rosebery has 
finely termed the British Empire — if that 
league be found to possess the qualities 
which endure the changes and shocks of 
the centuries, it will not be because the , 
British Empire possesses more square miles 
of terrifory than the Empire of Russia ; it 
will not be because it owns,rflore subjects 
than the Empire of China; it will not be 
l^cause it is guarded by more soldiers than 
the Empire of Germany : it will be because 
It is based upon the assent of free peoples, 
.united with«each other by noble and pro- 
pessive principles ; because it is animated 
by respect for right and justice in its dealings, 
whether great or small, with the nations; and 
because in the future history of the world, as 
in the past, it shall be found, on the whole, 
to be an agent of human progress and of 
international peace.” 

So far as the sense is concerned, it might 
be *Mr#Morley who had spoken the words. 

In such an Imperialism there is no place for 
what he Ijas elsewhere called “purposeless 
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and sanguinary ex(jorsi6ns“ like those to 
which w© are now committed in Somaliland 
and Tibet.” 

The problem of the governmentlsf Ireland 
is one which must be faced by the Unionist 
Free Traders, It has recently .entered upon 
a new phase, which seems to bring an early 
sol^ution within the bounds of practical politics. 
On the one hand, the settlement of the land 
dispute, costly as it has been, ’has removed 
the strongest objection of many of tlie Irish 
landlords to considerable extension of the 
powers of local government in Ireland. The 
unexpected result has been a distinct Irish 
movement in the direction of Home Rule, 
which has been given vigorous ^pression to^ 
in the manifesto of the Irish Reform Associa- 
tion, of which Lord Dunraven is President. 
On the other hand, this movement has been 
reinforced by the recent growth of a strong 
body of opinion among thinking Conserva- 
tives in favour of some form of devolution 
which will relieve Parliament of that conges- 
tion of business of which the sessional 1^4 
provided so deplorable an example. The 
Imperial Parliament is no longer able to deal 
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efficiently with the «noi;:^dus and still growing 
^oli^me of purely local business which comes 
before it. For the first time for many years 
the ‘condkions are favourable to a great 
curative operation, and Churchill has been 
one of the^rst to welcome the opportunity. 
Before the issue of the Irish Reform Mani- 
festo he had said (6th June 1904) — “ 1 say the 
policy we must pursue towards Ireland iS a 
policy of administrative Home Rule.” Char- 
acteristically, he is not afraid of the label, his 
concern is with the thing itselfcand not with 
the name. Liberals will be ili-advised if they 
neglect the new line of approach which has 
been opened up to this old-standing prob- 
lem, or if they set a false importance on 
names, when the thing itself is within their 
grasp. 

A passage from a recent speech, and, indeed, 
the whole of his Free Trade speeches, show 
very clearly the social nature of his ideals and 
the continuity of his attachment to them. 
At a tneeting of Liberal workers in North- 
West Manchester (6th June 1904) he said : — 

“When I worked in association with the 
Conservative party I was what was called 
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Tory democrat. t belonged to the more 
Liberal and progressive section of the Tory 
party. 1 do not care what anybody sa^s — 
there are lots of men in the Conserv^ivb 
ranks just as Liberal, and sometimes more 
Liberal, in their views than are some in the 
Liberal ranks. You will remember that Lord 
Randolph Churchill, on the grea? questions of 
administrative reform, of licensing reform, of 
refprm in retrenchment, and on other social 
questions, was certainly distinguished for 
great, prolonged and conscientious exertions 
to do his best to get things done and to effect 
the urgently-needed improvements* in the 
social conditioqof the working classes. And 
I stand here, though under somewhat (fif- 
ferent circumstances, not in any way dis- 
sociating myself from the work he tried to do 
in the country. It was his labour to con- 
vert the Conservative party into an active „ 
Liberalising force. He failed, and he went 
down in the struggle. The triumph he secured 
was used by others for other purposes.” 

During the four years of his parliamentary 
career Churchill has not had many oppor- 
tunities for developing a social programme. 
He came to Parliament without any previous 
political training or experience. He had*‘to 
gather knowledge and skill as he went along 
from day to day. The immediate work which 
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he found lying r«ad]{ t6 his hand absorbed 
*all^his energies. The criticism of tlje Govern- 
.jnent’s methods in South Africa, the advocacy 
of fetrer^chment, the attack on Mr Brodrick’s 
Army Reform Scheme, and the defence of 
Free Trajie left him little time for more 
general political considerations. But he is 
on the right side. His sympathies are with 
labour as against the power of orgaifised 
wealth. 1^ is determined that capital shall 
be made the servant and not the master of 
the State. He believes that^he true happi- 
ness of nations is to be secured by industrial 
development and social reform at home, 
rather than by territorial expansion and 
military adventures abroad. 

The great issue of Free Trade brought him 
more directly in contact with social questions 
than did any of the others. A merely nega- 
tive attitude did not suffice with regard to 
Mr Chamberlain’s proposals. The great 
agitator, knowing well what he was doing, 
had ifrobed an old wound. He put his finger 
on evils which undoubtedly existed — lack of 
employment, depression of trade, the grow- 
ing handicap which heavy taxation for un- 
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productive services w.-js placing upon our 
commerccein the markets of the world ; jyid* 
he proposed a remedy. It was not enough 
merely to oppose, to maintain the status 
quo; there must be an alternative policy. 
Churchill has intimated that he *s prepar- 
ing a fuller statement of his views on social 
reform than he has yet found possible. This 
is tfie next and most important step in his 
«vareer. 

No one who has studied impartially the 
varied career j^ud achievements of this young 
man can doubt tfiat he was born to greatness. 
Wherever fortune has led him he has pressed 
forward to the very van. In every work to 
which he has put his hand he has excelled. 
He will ever be a Iciidcr. whether of a forlorn 
hope or of a great party. Already in the 
House of Commons he leads by a natural 
right which no man can dispute. He does 
the inevitable act which no one had thought 
of before ; he thinks the original thought 
which is so simple and obvious when once 
it has been uttered ; he coins the l^appy 
phrase which expresses what all men have 

longed to say, and which thereafter comes so 

*6+ 
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aptly to every «naa's rfoftgue. He is not 
sirnfjly a unit on one sule or the other, and 
the transference of his vote counts for more 
than*two dn a division. He not only thinks, 
and feels, and speaks; he does, and the crowd 
who can only ^follow in beaten tracks do like- 
wise. 

With deliberate intention Churchill has 
singled out Mr Chamberlain as the antagonist 
against whore he is to measure his strength 

in the immediate future. His candidature at 

•• 

Manchester is more than an a>^empt to find 
a seat in the next House of Cotnmons. North- 
West Manchester is but the platform from 
which he addresses the whole industrial 
north. He aims at no less than to throw 
l^ancashire into the scale against Birmingham 
and the Midlands. “ That is the [)olicy of 
Birmingham/’ he said at the National Liberal 
Federation meeting, “ and we are going to 
erect against that policy of Birmingham the 
policy of Manchester.” He will revive the 
faded glories of the “Manchester school/’ 
raiae ajoft the tattered Hag, and rally to his 
own person the dispersed forces of Free 

Trade in one long line of battle. It is a bold 

265 
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and ambitious idea, and the«struggle will be 
a highly, dramatic one. Will he win?. Is 
he the destined man to bring back to Lanca- 
shire the political hegemony of the provinces ? 
He plays for high stakes, but his nerve is 
steady and his eye is clear. will at any 
rate make a fight for it, and the fight will 
be something to have lived for and to have 
seen. 
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DOCUMENTS OF THE FAITH. 

A hitloHcal account of the Creeds, 

MBjy OtAWnoe), THE DEATH OF ADAM, AND OTMR POEMS C 

Urntil^ (meib See Little Books on Art. 

K*JF Illustrated Pocket Library. 

See Illustrated Pocket Libra^and I itlle Library. 
uAXlni^ (&Xf M<A. See Library of Devotion. _ 

“iS" M.A. SHAKESPEARE-S CARDEN. With IlIgtlwIgM. 

lit 4J- W. net, 

MOMt (Henri)._ See The Betpnner’s Books, 

See Text Books of Technologs-. 

‘ JT”*’* CORONATION OF EDWARD VII. Dtmy 
By Command of the King. 

souls PII.GRIMAGE: Devotional Readiajrs from hi. 
*i?R^ *5 writings. Selected and arranged ^ J. H. Buaw, B.D. 

A'arlwi*. as. drr. ^ 

jttB«(gWjUn>l). ^Lihti«ryofD«olioii. 
i OOII(F . Q.X See Commercial Series. 

See Little Uhrair. 

Davis EOOLOGV. Translated Iw I. R. AtifiroaTtt 

*^ffiL2io?£S^ ®ASV GREEK fiCKRCISES. C«i« «w. w. SMalinSSr 

= c.5ir.2r‘ir«*" ' 


/v«/. 
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WUtS (WA CHlASTIfAS AT THE ZOO. With Ver»e« by W. Bovli and 14 CokMintd 
ricttim W VL B. Ksiuoil iSii/rr u, > 

Bril|Ul(KiAM.A. Se^e iUtlt 

Brovlok (Him and Morton (Aiilortonl a concise handbook 

EGYPTIAN AllCHveOl^GY. With nuny llfuttrEtions. 8t^. 

BrOOMA 8.x M.A. SLINGSBY and SLlIkcSBY castCk. 

Crvnm 8rv. m. 6d» 

BrOOksCE W.X See ByEenibe Tetts. 

• Brown HI. H.X Y»»er Professor of Ancient (^Scottish) Hii>(ory at the Univrr»iiy of KUinbttrch. 
SCOTLANDINTHETIME OK QUEEN MARY. 7s. M. hH. 


OF 

With meoy IlluitraBoiu. 


J'Aini Editian, Cn 


I tt\x. 


BrOWnO (Sir TBonUUlX See Mcthiicn% Univer»al Library. 

BrOinioU(O.L). THE HEART OF JAPAN. Illu*iraicd. 

6s , ; «/xtf Vemjf 8w. 6d. 

A Colonial EaitiM is also published. 

Browning (fUlbertX J^e LUtle Library. 

BUCklindCFmoisT.T curiosities ok natural history. WUh Illuslralioiu 

by Harxv B. Nbilson. (V<m'«8r'<». is. M. 

BuentOn (A. M.)< IHK BURDEN 0^ ENGELA : a B.'tllat! bjMc. 7'itt'd Ed$(ifiH. 
Crown 8vo. v. 6d. tut. 

EAGER heart ; A Mystery Play. Sstond Kditiort, Ctetum hr.>, ts ntt. 

Bndce (B. A. WalliiX the gods ok the EGYPTIA.Ns. with over 100 Coloured 
Plates and many Illustrations. TwoI'oIumks. Koyoitx’o. (, i, '.s. mot.^ 

Boll (Paolx Army Chaplain. GOD AND OUR SOLDIERS. C>on'ii afs*. 6i. 

A Colonul Edition is .ilso published. 

BuUeycMiifX See Social (Jucstions Scries. • 

Bunytn(JOlm). THE^PILGRIM S PROGRK.SS. Ediieil, with .an Inttoduclion. by C. H. 
Kietm, M.A With 30 Illustrations hy R. Anm.n(; Bhll. C>. fvo. ts. See also i.ibrary 
of Devotien and Methuen's Universal l.ihrary. 

BorclKO. J.x M.A.. K.R.S. A MANUAL OK ELECTRICAL SCIENCE. With 
numerous I llultmions. Crown Sro. v. § 

COOPS AND HOW TO BE )HIEM. With taumerous lllustraliuiis. 

Burkt (^dmnndX See Methuen's Uni\ers.\l I.ibrary. 

Bum (A. B.), D.D., Prebendary of LiUifteld. .See Handlxsokt of 1 heoloay. 

Bnmu. H.), B.D. See Library of Devotion 

Bnnuknd (Sir P..C.X records and reminiscences personal and 

GENERAL. With many Illustrations. Pttfty Ito. /'no t o/nmss. Thtr^ Hdition, 
ast. ntt. w 

A Colonial Edition U also published. 

Bunu (SU)btrtX THE POEMS OK. Edited by A.slkkw Las*, and W. A. CaAK.iit. 
• With Portrait. TUrd Edition. Demy ivo, tilt tcf‘. ts 

Bnnudde (W. f.xm.a. old testament hlstorv kor use in schools. 

CrvtvM 87 <o. v. 6d. 

Barton (Alima), see illustrated Pocket Library. 

^MrttnnuOiiBllX See Methuen's Univehnl Library. 

OnmemKndX D. D. See Handbooks of Lheolouy. 

Onldirwoodll). 8.x Headmaster of the Normal Sih»oi, k^inburgh. TE.ST CARDS IN 
EUCLID AND ALGEBRA. In three f^ckeU of 40, with Answers, ts. each. Or in 
three Books, price ad., ad., and yd. 

OuntoldmiddaHMrt. CroMh thiki y years in au.si kali a /Jtm^ h>o. jt, cd, 

A CoiMtal Edition i> also puMisbed. 
aUttiaBCOnamX See Lhile Ubnuy. 

OdpiFiB. F. fi.X See Oxford Biographies. 

CMllffllJJfOlUlX Sdk Illustrated Pocket Library'. 

OBrMn(&MIUUlX THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. Fxlited byC K. L. KtctcHKR, 
FulowoOlIafdalesi College, Oxford. TkrteVolnmrt Crown ioto. 184. 

THE LlFlTi^D LETTERS OF OLIVER CROMWELL. With an lotroductkm hy 
C Fiktm, M.A, aod Notes aod Appeodices hy Mrs. S. C. Lomas* Tkrtt l/otmmts. 

“ _ttr. sMjf. 

I A. J.X M.A See Leskders of Reiigieo. 

, mrEK ORDERED TO CHINXCruonile^. 0.. 

A^QbtcNiltl jtiHtigfi i$ fllto iTTiMiBhfH 

OBamtwr (0. and Batetn (K. &X lace-makino in the midlands, 

PAST AND PRESENT. With td foUpage tthastrmiiooa. Crvwmievo. u.U, 
CSudltltOa CTlMHi|^ Set Methucft's Univeml Uhrary. 



6 Messrs, ^ethubn’s Catalogue 

OJWytprtjld THE LETTERS OP, TO HIS SON. EdU«l. tllk tn InlxdaCio. 

ISLAI»^BS. \fith Any lUoitmioiU tnd Mapi, 

Sei Classical Trinslations. * 

A.X M.A. S«e l%ad«rR of Religion. a 

<»•)• RICHARD WAGNERS MUSIC DRAMAS; 
3 / «mlxHiying Wagner s own explanations. /« J^'^ur Volumit, FcAp to#. 

VoL. i.~The Ring op thr Nibeluno. 

*^"‘1 The Holy Gkaii.. 

CUll^C^ Sec 1 he Little Guides. 

B«k; n*m T.chnic.1 College. 

S25ftj?\-“i ".A- , examination I-APKRS in VEK(;II.. tvX 8«. t$. 
Cobb(T.). See Little Blue Books. ax. 

THEUFEOFJOHNRUSKIN. With PortraiU. S.UHd 
UOUIZUI (W. E.), M. A. See Churchman s Library. 

^?SS!;iTKy polipiiIli uhi hum.vna omnia non nlsi 

D?GNAro\illKMn!?5T ‘^A'' ‘9- .P'f'TER PLUKIMA SCFI U SANE QUAM 
V.x .^^*II^'ICRA1. An edition limited to 350 copies on handmade paper. Fplh, 
J hru (tutntns Htt. 

Oo!^ (William). See Illustrated Pocket Library. 

Cook (A. M, M. A. See E. C. Marchani. 

COOk^TWto In. W.X See Social Questions Seriev 

J>'E P.\SSING f)F THE C.REAT OfEEN : A T.ibute loihe Noble 
Life of Victoria Regina, .b mali if a. rx. 

A CHRISTMAS GKKETING. ix. 

Oorkran (Alioax Se« idttie Boo%f>n An. a 

Cotu(l^mary). DANTE S GAWDEN. Wlih a I rontlspie.t 

tV0. cUtk ax. 6</.; iiather, jx. 6<f. mt, 

BIBLE FLOWICRS. With a Frontispiece ami Plan. AVitA in*. j$, td.nti. 
Cowltjabrabunx See Little Library. 

IX V^n^rlaaV * 

’Rk^(OfW16). See Lillie I.ilnary 




Cr^tmixf. u. t<i. 


COX(FibSM), LLD., F.S.A. See Little Guides. 

On^(HarOldX B-A. See Social Qucstiuiii .Senes. 
befOfWie). See Little Library. 

Jle{W.A.X A PRIMER OK BURNS. 

Or«lk(lln.X Sea Little Library. 

I CtAlbAW(lUObiJrdX See Little Libr.sry. 

OWIWtbrt(F. O.X See Mary C. Danson. 

CrOIIMlW.X BRYAN KINO. Wiih a PiWtrait. Cr.nvn Kn*. u. U fit/. 

oniikiha&k <Q.) thr loving ball.vd ok lord n.vrEM.vN. Wuh it rutes. 

Crfttm i6m0. u, bJ. mt. 

From the edition published by C. Tilt, tSit. 

CnimpiBO. See A. L Cleather. 

CunlMfb (F. B. B.), Fellow of All .Soul*’ College, Otford. THE HISTORY OK THE 
BOER WAR. With many Illustrations, Plan*, and Portraits, /k x rv.^x. Qmmrifi, isx. 
mcA. 

(B. LX n. D. See Leaders of Keligiou. 
pAlUtil(0. W.X, M A. See Leaders of Religion. 

Dtnion (Mary 0.) and Crawford (P. O.X fathers in the kaith. 

IX. it/. 

DmU. la COMMEDIA DI D.ANTE. The Italian Text edited by TovNBcit, M.A., 
D. Lilt, c rmn Itv. d#. See also Paget Toynbee, Little LtWary, and Mr**" — ''iimsal 

L»tiNr%r^ 

PMSwdkO WV. See Little Library. 

gB TjMCpo n ((qrrUX . .?J^CojmoUseur’s Library and little Boohs on Art 

Being a bundle of Joltings, notes, iapresatoiif^ tales, 

Mb^OiOgEtX THE METRIC SYSTEM. Cawmlvw. ar. 
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AGAINST CONON AND CAtXlCLES. 
f t. DAimv Swtrr. M*A. Mcm^ a. 

&M IlllMnii|fl Library. * 

POEMS. Crpwn 890. aa. 6^. nr/. 

of Colltfa, Cambrid|E. THE GREEK VIEW 
OF LJ^E. Third RdiHM^ Cr^mhw. u, o 

Mekwirm. H.X F.R.&E,. F.R.Mtt Soc. METKOROLOGV. lltufttmied. Cmm 
ju, 6 d, 

idj). Sm S<Kial Qtte»tions Striai. ^ 

ttwirM Sm CoaooUsaur't Library, 
d (P. H.X M.A., F.S.A, ENGLISH VILLAGES. 

•/. 6d, nr/. 

THE STORY OF OUR ENGLISH TOWNS. W'iihan IntroducUoo by AucuiTUsJtAorr, 
D.D. SiCfimd EdUirm, C^vuntitsf. 6 s. 

OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS l Extant at the Preicni Time An Account of I |AK tl ObMrv* 
aaeaa, Fettival CtuloiMii and Ancient Ceremonies yet SurvivtDg in Great Britain. Creimv 

itoijw.ax M.A. A PRIMER Ol TENNYSON. Set^tid KJitifim. Crtvm Iw. 

ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE TO BROWNlNt;. 

8m. u, 6d. 

Dolt H. H.X FAMOUS COMPOSERS. With Portraits 

mi. 

DOWdt&fJ.X D.D., Lord Biabop of Edinburgh. 

DriEOiO.) See_B^k| on Basinets. 


Edited with Note* aad 


lUttttraled. Crmee 8t<a. 


.Stermd Editirn, CrnvH 
Tw* Vsdnmt^ Dtmy%pfi. 

See Churcbman’i Library. 


DrlTtr (E R.X D. D.. t^on of Cbritt Church, Regius Profettor of Hebrew in ilU Univertity 
ON SUBJFXTS CONNECTED WITH THE OLD TESTA- 



Wn 8m. 6 t. See alto WcAimintter Commentariet. 

LX Sm Little Bookton Art. 

•X City Editor of the Author of the * Story of the Stock 

See Bookt on Butinett. * 

CoT* 0 , Author of ‘A Voyagd of Contolaiion.' ON THE OTHER 
jF TlnE LATCH. Stc^md EdUim. Cr<mnH^. 6 m. 

Dwa T X D.Sc., and KandtUAfV. A.X general elementary science. 

With ri4 liluttrationa Crown ivfi. 31.61/. 0 

DttlUtan (A. ELX B-Sc. Head of the Chemical Departmenti EoaI Ham Technical College. 

See Junior School liookt, ^ 

'DqiIuuB (The Bari ofx a report on Canada, with an Introdaotory Noiii 

Dttmylvp. 41. 6 d. mi. 

NORFOLK AMusn Sm. U mi. 

aHE NORFOLK BUOADS. With colouredand other llluttralioo"^ by Fkank Sovtmoati^. 
• <^l*o 1 be Uttle Guidet. 

lilli tWlllX MICROCOSMOGRAPHK. ox A PIECE OF THE 

WORLDDISCOVERED ; in Estarst ano Cmanactkxv /Vj/ t 6 mo. u mi. 
firom the Sixth Edition pobliebed by Robert Allot in i8tj. 
iiUtX Sm Social (^oet^t Serica, 



«Idwarda(M. 


Sm 5 

Sm Comihercia] Seriet. 

mh HOME LIFE IN FRANCE. With many lllutimiioot. 

Dtmy Bm. jt. 6d. mi. 

BpUI(!niieeX $m llluttraied Pocket Library. 

B.X M.A. a history OP BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. VmpUt. 

iaf« 6d» 

A CbloRial Edition ti alio publiibedi 

THfe HISTORY OF THE LIFE OF, Edited by C C. 

«■ !*» (Al , A HISTORY OF ENGLISH UTERATURE: From iu BnlatiH «o 
■ ■ Twar w, TnmUiedftomtkeGermea. Dne.lew 

ngmg(r.lLXU.A. IHEPHILOSOPfnrOfT.aOREEN. SurnJm^. 

UFK AND OPINIONS OF A KITTEN OF SENTIMENT. 
With la Cbtoved PlntM. /Vr/fkM m^hdimi, G|xj 4 X 
Fteiitheeditfeppn bliil ied hfj, Hefritp titi. 
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^ A Co^^^Uion U^KawSw^ OF ASIA. Suimd EJU uh. ^mm Uv. 'ti 


A f-'l •* 1^" !• f UAKUEN I 

UnivOTiiy College, 

inethuen's Universal Librarv. 

uninr Ti'vamlnaoU.. e ' 


n&r (i, yuuLtonb M. 

5 g|.“SS.-'£i 

,a ..l; 

iS?®; f <?MAR KHAYYXm. Primed from .V 

STUDfcNrs^RAVkR BfeK.“te Sil'*Uhri.enh.m. TlIK 

Montreal;’ iometlme FeZw^o'f* sf'fS Coirece‘'ca^f°T"’’' '",’'1'°'" U"i«rMty, 

, teScKlT «£- 

F?2S?*Si5!S’ V «« on'-Art. 

GRAptjIS^T^n.^epA'i^gN campaign.: OR 


mJiJti};, "'CXCD ON A WHEEL. ;wi.,. ,« I„„.„.,ie„. 


j,diiim \tr 9 JVf%QVQ^ OJ. 

n«h /wV** f «5 »l»o published. 


Stcond l^itiw, Kivittd. 


VMMMiT/tv V"' *? puDnsneu. 

Technology. 

C.^‘‘8w'’ f" >'>« u« 

M** By '-V THE FI.SCAL WONDER- 

,^f^^^***o**' CrctvnZvT ^ Illustrations by ^. Carkutmirs Could. 

Guides. 


uv. m.;. »€e l he L 

2?!9«%i»"AB^ R.V. Ab^ O S.B See Anri., oar..-, IWl.,. 


oSmn^ 

HIST0R1 


j®*)i M.A. , Kclloiv of New 
. With numerous Planv 


Col lege, Oxford. 
Fourth EMticn. 


HISTORY 

fflte TMjjSH^MPIRE.. .rron,, a„. 


BATTLES OF ENGLISH 

i»IQ, with a new Chap^r 


'JCfVAjKa'Xt'MY Uf THE BRITISH VMPIDV a 


-. tWrlisyjinl Onlbtd Bf • 


Tintk Ediiitm. Revised. With 
Crtn>H 8rv. jjr. M. 


EfoWs‘Sc^^L‘^?E'??rS’M ,ww^.,V... 

mbbon Qutttions Series. 

Library. 

IMMU Ik. n. ■ I T\ f\ 17:^. ^ ^ _ 

See Westmioster Coaunentaries, Handbooks of 


Oxford Biofraphiet. ** ^ W«*»u»tef Comnentanes, Handl 
IJttleUooks on Art 

—fir Colles*. OxfenI- Lm rRIVOLT 

SlgwjSDlTRmGWev!^."^^ 


TUrd 


u, 6 /. 



Gbmeral LiTBRA'^RB ^ 


Methueii'i Uttly«ml Ubn^. — — « Mmy §m 

“> GERMAN PASSAGES FOR UN’SKEN TRANSLATION. Crvmm 


Colkff*, BirmiMAMn* 
Bn I'nBmcntBry^xt* 


W. uw. 

III "i«tl‘Xl:'‘'c>^!i '' '""“‘'‘""a ‘O A.U0ii««y. 

"pS=f “'■ ““'"’S'SSS!- 

00^ (tOBiiltl). IIUKRbLL KRoSLk 

Jltmjfitm, to^M, Htt. 

\A HIRTIIIIAV HOOK, ie.w/n,.., 

«uSiS;t’ri“?'T“,''' ”•'/"l•''-te^V'' ““S'"- 

wSll 5 '^ OueaiiofH Sentv 

HiIu'Xh )" GREAT Z&Bwt”vr''" 

M«.«/, ZIMBABWE. Wiihnum^i«ul>U,„.i.dIllu.tmioi>.. Ktfltn*. 

5^<g» <y.; J Br-nlin. T...., 

Hailll«r (D.).' A SHORT TH^'*ilo\^L'"ll}’AV’V;*^?o'i 


Mcmorandii ami CotnmenU. Illustrated. 
.1i ".1.^ T!! CHURCH OK CYPRUS. 


OK TIIF: 

lllutUated. r-tt -0 rchmtt. 


Demy 8tv. 


to#. M, 
Raklv 

7 t. 6 </. tMik. 


Hawur .. , 

Ttil&S TO THB PRJUB.NT DaV, 

V^^^aoo*i 6 S 8 . 

"'JlSwlSiWJJ..®’' the 

JTCISM. Crvwn ftf... 6.. 

O'' '-^'RCE INHUCTION COILS. 
.KtADINC and Pcnf^ IV 0 . 2 t. 6 d. 


SPIRIT AND ORIGIN OK CHRISTIAN 


■MurnwiHi luiinarni. Kr. 


AND WISIWM, O^'h Btv, t# «#/ 

SSHi >'»»>« 

'.- - -- .. V. ., 

J5;r .yj^* L1'>'«T,««I OmM BiomSui •"• 

At. 



V npww WAO. 1 #, (Mr. iwf. 

„ . * ®00*' 0*' •H'GLISH PROSE. Cnm Im. 

^roSTOLIC CHRISTIANITY; A. lllw 

itaua oy the EpiMlca of Si. Pkul to the CorintkijMis^ t . 


A 2 
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hSSm (W^A® «• Miniature^brary 

finance in the seven 

H 1 W 004 (W.). FAUO ANDPONiE“ ABo.icofTu««.(H»«. 

* S^ Textbook 


Hilb^ (T.). See Little Blue Booki. 


,-•’*“* *'^* OVC, 3X. 6a. 

WITH THE BOER FORCES. With ^Illustration.. .Jxrsir. 

With Map and Illustrations 


City and Guild, of London InstJtite.- oee i extbc 
Schoc^ Worc«.». Cp, Colony. 

Hiu^ fflowdo.rwi"’' *""" 

£ditt0H. Cro7UH Bvo. 6s. 

ok the war. 

T”'-' theory ok knowledge 

SI-" r 

englYshW 

Translations. 

*nd Manual Training Departments, Roan School, Grtenwich 


AT OXFORD. 


\^tb an Introthiction 1) 




'ith Illustrations and a Map, Sss«m/ ^ifxViVn 


n (R 

HOJ?« MANCHURIA 

//xmy oro, 7 x. 6a. mt. w.»,rnw Mw<«f«n 

schoolmasters. With P*ir.it. wd Illuwndc*. 

nn7i!!^i%!:K Qu«'»‘ons Series. 

* '' 'FAKWICKSHIRE VILLAGE Wiy, « 


SiDNiY Lek. Dtmy Bvo. ^s. M^Hsi 

HutohtaMniHMiii^a) THtNEWK^^^^ ... ... 

with 50 Pictures hv Wa If •uV. WIS.VY FOREST. I)escribcd by. lilutUratcd in colour 
8 ." ^ yfA^TgH 1 VNDALK .nd 4 by Miu Licv Kkm, Wklch. Dm, 

Hnlim n'!’ ^L'''. I-^odtrs of Rtligion, 

VmHam of Religion. ® 

THOMAS MORE W«l, IWoiu 

HytUlFXL A m livT leader, of Religion. t 

“siaK. * ““ 


Devotion. 
iMft (A R). M.A 
Plans. Cpwwmtv^ 


A HISTORY or THE BRITISU IN INDIA. WUE Mape 
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IX 


CoMMckl ScriM. 

S^TheUiilfGiiKlIfc 
JttiiiorTuaniiutto#S«tte«. 
i>. SMSocklQttestioiuCtH**. 

^DOLLVS^ THEATRICALS 

**■ ^ ‘‘ ** * ' ►. »J. 6 </. 

the Univerjuty of Oxfiml. 


Descril^ end lUiutretfd with 14 


ENGLISH LOC^ 


Ji — 

•wnWl a me,/ 

CoImiMil Piaurw. 

4 «!»WP J 4 Ma«WkP D. St«U.d«.orR«HKion. 

•"« Ckurchm^,-. Ubr„, 

*•*' '"“tish ckntrai. akkica. with m«Iv •<» 

JO MO OuKflX Mtlhucn t tM\<'rii*l l.ihraty. 

*>*V 1 NK LOVE. Edited by CnAC« 

JjnWd. See cubical TrariRlatiuns. 

aM fm h nn (M.l. See social Questions Serica. 

EMMiJOam. THE RphMS OK Miie<l wtih IniiotliKiimi and Nolea l>y 1 , Vie Selin- 
court M,A. W,. (W. ecA Sec al>u Little Library ami Methun,* Unlmi:i 

D^^**)Sdei ff ' "‘i*! Iniroduciion aiu! Notca by W. 

l-^KK. UD., ♦•Smlcn of keble ColleRe. Illustrated by K. Asniko IIkil. Third eIuwh. 

5*' al»o l^ibrlw of I devotion. 

— a^d by C ^l V"] I'r* *” I>KAN 

T."* C. M . ( »» Ki- . y htrd luittihn. A, v?/. 8 r<». 1 /. td . ; Md$d 

^ 4 . , I^'uijon and Methuen’s rniverwl Library 

Q Translaie<l]nrC. Hio<., I> I>. Cr<*wmZ:a, u. U 

dv Uahim ti tb A « 


....v AiailMMICIl 1^ V,. _. ^ ,, 


MALLAHs. -j^rd ThcHMnd, tV. %V9, 


A mik Editicn. Crfftvn 8 t’ 0 , fft/t /.♦/» €<• 


VO SECOND ’ AND 1 hTkd' 

_ ^•IAN^S. With Inirmluciion, Divseriuitons an<l Notes, r ’ aut^/h a» ^ 

5?l5j5*.jf!:’65.'i- OK U;V^*k’t^nE:ifKH.^'llluu«ud. 

Uajailkt (A. W.). l.iill< Lil.rar> . 

Kluliic (Rudrard). hakkack koom 

Tvfemit^tA Edition, 6t. 

Jhfi||g 2 i*l^i»ion is alvj published. 

THKsI^PIWRREAS. bjnd Tkifumtut , 

A ColooMd Edition U alfco publishc'’ 

Umb (Ol*^ aiJ lUiy), THE WORKS OK K.1.M b,. k V Iv,a. W..b 

THE^^Vi OE 1 ?IA 

oXZ: ''” ■'• “ '““»• 

Ab .Soj .Bookfo, CI,iM«B. IH„.„.,aa br 
wttlJAM MULfiKADVa A Dew editaoo. In faceimil#. kt# ir v t •...a., .. £.1 ^ 


WtUlAM 

SMtETl 



*d* - — ' 7 *V* »w>» »w s^iiimretj, 1 

‘ '^*LS<mrv ^ ^*» facaieide, edited by fc. Y. Lvca«. 

BaXSee The Little Guides. 


It. 6d. 


• •mmmmmm^ Set Bycairtsoe Tesla, 
(ilulm A HISTORY or 
. Cftmm m dft. 


EGYPT IS THE MIDDLE AGES. PnUy 
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Messrs.^ethui!n*s Catalogue 

*■• A HISTORV OF PQLICF iw 

.the comic ENGLAND. Crm,H t„ 

id JlflUJU^pWMd* < 


Lorizner (Qeorsi 

HIS SONT?* 




. -UoS CHARLES LAMR. 


, ai4. 


ax, o<r. 


Lydon (Noel’s ^P^^^ciaJ^eries. 

Lyttell^^AW' iwr- * ‘Schooniookb. 

McDermott 7k p » **’* 

■■ssssu'ST-i y “” •">• .>■«.. !, 

sSk 5S*ss:; 

KnglaiuJ in the Univerwty of 

aSfeff&iz™ “' 




«wiwee (Qeol«»^ * 

I»tt*U: 4 Uoi«, 


w 

the scientific 

rw» 




Witu 



Gbkbral LrntiuiiTRB 


IS 



teacher. Cr.Ht. & 

■ Tt fift PHIL Way 4^LBHy . Sic^nd Edition, th, i^. «#/, W 

^ JWBt&X A SHORT STO^ OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Crmm^d, 

H&jttA n. THE AM AND practice OF HAWKHfG. With 3 Photatn.ttm 

- |iF O» E. Looct, Aod oihtr tUtttmtion». Dtmy 8 w. lox. 6 d, 

(J. ©.X THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT MIL 
% Academy. With 319 llluttrations, of which 9 are in Photon 

. Jnfpf iSOTfMA ■iraii BM. <tp. M * 


PhotogravtK! 

MMW armty aiv. 7^- ^ */A 

See Little Galleriet. 

Techodofy ‘^e Lorough Polytechnic College. See Textbook of 

W^J.O.X M.A,V HISTORY OF ROMAN EGYPT. Fully Illuitrated. CrwaSw. U. 

Printed and publUh'd according to Order. 

Primed by Ruth Ka worth for H UMruxav Mosai kv, and are to lie wld at the rigne of the 
Prince* Arrae* in Paul* Churchyard, 1645. * 

**f^*'i**J*J;*l’”‘^.*"‘* Methuen’a Universal Library. 

See Little (.allerie*. 

OUTUNKSOFBIOlX)GY. Illu.lr.t«l. 

«d «* ««w tb. Sch«lut«iiia«l by th. Roy.1 Colltf. otPby.iel.ni 


■ {jCy Sv Books on Business. 

Voir 0). MX qjw Little Library. 

“••Iw (H. S.X See Social Question* Serie*. 

See Books on Busines*. 

.CSHlSBjwfct X See Methuen's Universal Libn^y. 

T"r'i'f?'lTiS?.wo iy>JV.P'^ RUSSIA FROM PF.TER 
J 'o ^".\>^****' **^‘* Plan*. Cmt M Btv. ji. 6 d. 
School Examination Serie*. 

■Ofni (J. EX bee 1 he Litile Guidcv 
HortOlMlIlSS Andertonx See Mis* Rrodrick. 

Durham. See leader* of Religion. 

CHEMISTRY OK URT-.. The Elementary 
„ Pnjcijple* of Chemmry. Illustrated. Cr^v» Btv. 3t. (xf. emeniary 

VondtUA (V. A.|. MW. See J. T. Dunn. 

|KBltro(R.X LL D. See The Antirjuar>'’s P^k*. 
nAFAlOlBCtr (A). See Illustrated Pocket Library. 

MmI (W. ax See R. N. Hall. ^ 

SpiQUaiJ. ©) and otEm. See Library of Devotion. 

Ml<nHMU||B.X See Utile Libra^. 

'Tb!^NlDT%S WARu“^i.^:?b'’-^^^ NORTHCOTE, 

Demilriew ''ARD. Edited by KxHit%T KaTCMta. With many Portrait*. 

ni*^. ^ *" "*<* Cornwall* NAPLES. 

Hei ti, IUtt*trauoo*lry Maurick GRairrairHACtN. A New EdiUon. Crwn 

« U. ''“ACMENTS. Edil«l by Mm 

aORaMOKlL). !^I..^mor'R<litua. 

^ ^ 'I'STORV OF THE ART OF 
3,‘y. ** ** •*“ Poo'^'S Cauiiry. tlb». 

M O***- C»on of Cbri« Cbn«b. 

~'<SiiipMiy.* Si l' *** *”^**^'*** ***'*“* 0 «mmI Atmnae* 

* handbook OF NURSING. StunJ SdMm. 
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™®®“«»»C=O^HirGIENE. 


^oBoai. See J. brary of DevoTlVn ^ 


With many Illuittra- 


4.,i^i'5!4NNALS^3F CHRISTS HOSPITAI- 

p3^Sf,3SS£?rrv^^ 

„ praJtic/,; 

P6tri^(^* Sf^VMindAra?*n!n WW/ 

HIStORY OF EOyW, A 

Illustrated. /« «> r./,r;rr;x. ”^0 thk 

lot',-,. 

vSI:*!"' ■?i!-'^l'' ™ XXXt,. Dv " .Tm®"'’- 

^ i\ >’■ •''— . Li->D. 

EGYP^IAV AMARNA tablets. CmaA 8^. 

E(5vPTlAN*DPmp £•'«« 

S^oS.BipLp^^^^ J..W 


38^Illu..™,ion, by J. 

m«tai.' THA'CAp'tlVr’^Sed iith CmnH». y.td 

iPA. ns, mit 

K8igTt>.^oK!'*pfeEnOOKS Wb 

^ tf.M.fi##. *'*^iUKK BOOKS, With many lUustraiMM. Hmmm 

rnHi'i^ (^^Booluo® iKiaISJJ' ®*“P‘«‘iUi"« Md ti. I|«. la B, 

‘«t«l. Aj^^Cf^K’^’^^°P*®**CULTUIULB<>TAllV. Ilhi. 




General LmsRijAjRE 

WHIN I WAS A CHILD. Crmm tiv. 

UjLr 
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A iUSY TCiTH^ -muf A] 


.USIONS IN THE DIVINE COUEHIk 


fniiM<a.L SmR. W^ 

ftHMiS* LL A^UT MUSIC, AND WHAT IT I8SMADR OF. 

^ ^ M.A.. Ftllo# of Orid CoUtft. Oxon. A HISTORY OF 

LiTtCAL EI^NOMY. Fnu^ R^Hh^n^ Crwwn •/. 6/. 


CV1WWI Rpv. 
EN 0 L 1 |H 

A MODERN BCEOTIA: Cf^mn 8f«^ ti, 

TECTION and INDUSTRY. By vxiiout Writer*. Crvww 0cv. u. Ut, mti, 

_ » Aod lOWlAlldaolL THE MICROCOS.M OF LONDON, or Lomdon in Minia- 
TVII* With lo^lliutrationi in colour. In TKm V^^lumtt, Srnmti /Cif U* itm 
THE GOLDEN POMP. A Proctuion of Roinih F 



I Lyric*. 


, A Proctuion ( 

5 #OMMf Raitiom^ c nnvN tvfi. »/. 6<A lut. 

JiTtdO VUltfU. Miniature Library. 

THE WOODHOUSK COKRF.SPONDKNCF« CrwN 0ro. 6/. 

I (R. B.), M. A. Set Wutminster Comroeniarit*. 

I (B. W.IL D. D., Principal of the Theological Colitge, Ely. Sat Library of Dtvoiion. 
i W.L M.A. A STUHjENT .S HISTORY OF SCOTI^Na Cr. 8ro. u. IW. 
(HftftlnftL M.A., Fellow and Tutor of New Colltf*, Oxf^. DOCTRINE 
AND DEVKLWMEN T. Cwa 8r 61. 

BAWStOn* fLawrenee, Eia ). .See Itluurated Pocket Library. 

A B#U Faddy. Set Illustrated Pocket I.ibrary. 

B ia tOT (W.), M.A. Ste Social Question* Series. 

*Badnni (w. B.), AdHior of • Ancient Wood and Iron Work in Cambridn/ ROYAI. 
AND HISTORIC GLOVES AND ANCIENT SHOES. Profuialy IlluitrRttd in 
colour and lydf.tone. Quarts, */. nr/. 

BmOldi. buttle Gallerie*. 

BOMrtt (BL £. 1 . See C. C Channer. • 

J|abtnaO^AJ.D.D.. Lord niihop of Exeter. REGNtJM DEI. The Bampton Lectures 
itt.bd.met. 

BOtMnrttdl Grant), M.A., Fellow of All .Souls* College, Oxford, Examiner In the Honour 
School of Modem Hutory, Oxford, toot-rooe- SELECT STATUTES, CASES, AND 
CONSTITUTIONAL I>6CUMEfiT.?,,A<£F, 83*. Dtmy^v^. lor. (W. ir/. , 
*BOlMnrta01l(8lr 0 . 8.) K.C.S.l. CHITKAL: The Story of a Minor Siege. With noi^ou* 
lihutratJons, Map and Plan*. FouHh Kdtti^n. Crfitvnivfi. 

BoMnStm (A. W.X M.A. See Churchman*^ Bible. _ 

BOMBMB (Oaolliax THE ministry of DEACONESSE.S. With an Introductton b*y 

the Mi^i^cbjbisbop of Canterbury. CV<»K'f»8f<». ^1. Cd. 


With 


Rocitfoneanld (M See Little Li brar)*. 

Inwall ( 0 .). IkA. NEW TESTAMENT GREEK. A Coiiru for Beginners. 

Preface by Wai.txr I^ock, r>. D., Warden of Keble College. Fcad. few, w. id. 
Bot^radx ANCIENT COFFERS AND CUPBOARDS : Their History and Description. 

JEulinMQy Iliustrations. is. ntt. 

BlMBMinBo L), M.A., Editor of the la*t volume of 'The History of Agrlculttiie and 
Price* In Sogand.' See Books on Business. 

Bnntlliy. See Uttle Gallcric*. 

Boteo^i.). ROBERT HARLEY. EARL OF OXFORD. lUustrRttd. DimyUd, *#.&/. 
This is the only life of Harley tn existence. 

So* *1*0 The Little Guides. 

BOM ddWUdk THE ROSE READER. With nutaarous lUottrationa. CrviMS lew. 

Xf. AU§ im 4 Pmrtt, Pmrit /. ssmd It. 6 d. esuk ; Pssrt ttt. U , ; Forf tV. tost. 
BbUO GLJLL D.I^Heod Master of CoIIm^ Ettbam. See jiinior Sebo^ Bo^ 
RttSBOUTCW, CiMfi THE LIFE OFADMIRAL LORD COLLINOWOOD. With 
lUnstraoon* W F. Brarcwyn. Fons^k SdiHom, Crenm Irv. dr. 

A CninMil Edition b also Mbtished. 

Bl> ilIttTin See Library of Devotion. 

BLAffif^ia. See Library of Devotion. 

OX REGINALD. Pcstd.ioo. u.ed.mef. 

In doL Soe Librarr of Devotion. 

A POPULAR ^DE TO DEVON. Modimm^f. bd.mU Seealso 

Jeifc, 

Bmiaasi a.x M.A. annals of Westminster school. 

Hwnratiocka. IVntySne. yaA/. 

•ilBa8(aX See Bdbaatiae Texts. 
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cfiuiJpHII^ With P^i.5„dlII«,»tfo,^ 


**^W.<|;™“ndX TOMMY sShs iNIMU'q Iii‘'““™i*<‘- ^’■■^- «-U. 

Arden Bhakespeare. 

K'ISL??f:. •”■• • "“’'“W. Central Editor, W. f Craig 


3^- 6/f Met. 

Each Four Guiu^, or a coinpltlr 


Shakespeare in ‘singic"plav?^^ k 7TT‘ W. j: t 

w.ih a full Introduction. T^rual a 


An Edition of 


Dowden, Litt.D, 


•>■«?«• of >h«pa«"^ * f' 

ROMEO^ND luLl’lT“*Ed"J’ d £*?■''''’ 

S||f|sL i;“.K,!.;,r~ 

THE®TAMING™F THE ^ WP' "“■'■•'tockr 

- -^rr/ltZ;;" '"-'oduc.ion..ad No..a 

t P-<E 


‘i P'ANOFORTK sonata: .„ Origin ,„d Developra^,,. 

BAAT^V^All t ILC A Qaa c * I ,r« 

\ M Q“«»«‘ons Series. 

I r<r,vH 8rv. gjt. Etf. «//. 


o«« also Methuen's Un 
55J (^^ur). M. A. 

CJoll>0A. T ,nn<1yAn UrSuL. 




With 3 Portnuts. 


R^yal/oiU. j^a, aa. «#/. 


^ i" P.rson.ii.y‘'.;rU;i. 
n f published. 

THE EARTH. An Inttod^rion .o PhysiopaS^^lh^.^.l 

.JaS®sSS£ 3 ' i. 

% 



General Lftbra^iIrb 


dkA-K ¥<^ Mitttr ■! KIh Edwvd School, l»nnii«h«m. 

M.A. Sat lunAr Scli^ Books. 

*>y David Rannav. 

JS!*/? C«hw* 8 w. fiT^ 

\ 11^*1 5 ^' _^®,Sk»ooJ^E**mujiiUon l^es. 

* ‘ » Leaders of Rtli|{on 

> Fellow of St. J^n't ColIts<* 


Cl^on C^U^. !>ee School Examtoation 
^**^^<0 of New G>ltcg:e, Oxford. See I 
MiafelrtdpPlKH^ B. I). , late Canon of York, and someiime 1 
See Library of Devotion. 

GU^ DOvS 

A. M. A XL A. 

^riNATVy 
iTIN LX:s®N.S. 


i AND DONT'S. Sic$nd Editien. Fcnp,%v 0 , i#. 


8 M]IUUl(A.U.m.^ 

k'\SV SKLlSrio’is n '* "'I'''''*" W^'' mtioH. ilm«. u. 

4*Y,^ ,,™P ' "' '• Tho Kl"*’ of Kon... ,8 m^ Stt»m/ 

PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. NinlkEMUtH Fct/. 

AV.V,r».^ci'™,'aI^ ir'"* ■" Acciden.^. WiiK VocXiUry. TkM 

EASY LAI IN KXERCisKS ON THE SYNTAX OK 'I'HK m-IOR'WD axm 

^ i M'w clUncou^ Latin Eaercitei on Common Rulet and Idiom*. 

r»itrik EdtUffn. Ata/, 8:v. \t.(kJ. With VocalmlM^v^ L ... •uwmi.. 

•» H-t-i-.. 

V PRIMER. C roufn Bvfi, u, (>d. 

u UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Third Edition, rfvittd, 

° FO^ REPETITION. Arr.„,.d .cconlln, .o Scl^.* 

SELECTIONS. For the une of School*. With Inlroductloo, 
AVa/. Bre. tt. 6 d. iroowciioo, 

oToJ^ . *'**^'^ I-.dttton. iBmc. %d. 

c-aIcC^ Edition, rntted. Cratvntr'a. it. 

PAS.Sf^ES XOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Fi/ih RdJHtm. 

w.u.Voc.b.i„r. 

«^>'«^*I0N: A™^«c„di .,,0 S«bJ.c.. 

SClKttCZ. Inciwito, Ch«Bl,.,y, 
i*"** Sound, XfxgMium, Klecfncity, Bouu^, ^^odhgy, Jliyulolofy, Amronomi. 
and Geology, ijj lUastrationt. Sec/^md Edition, (frmvn 5 p^. mt. Gd. Sm aian ArlwwJ 
Examination Serie*. 


n . aa n»n a*ion oenc*. _ 

iWy hUK m (C.I, of tfe Technical CoHeae. Bradford, and 8tidtfArdJCF.)oftlie Yorkdiite 
ORNAMENTAL dKigN FoA WOV^lTFABRlfS IDwSiSJ 
Dtmy aim. wStctmd Editiem. 71. Gd. 

ItMrtMM (J.L M.A. THE CHIEF TRUTHS OF THE CHRtSTfAH FAITH 
I CrMeataa. yt.t/L 
gcnMLMNttOtX Sea Uttle IJbra^. 

ANNALS OF ETON COLLEGE. With ntmeroat lltotCxatlaM. 

ItauAi&liHtM). BY ALLAN WATER. StamdUUUn. Cmm )»». U. 
NmMM (a.JU _THE LETTERS OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO HIS 
FAillLY AND FRIENDS. Selected and Edited, with Noiet •w ii IntrodttCtkMM, W 
SlDKIT COLVUf. smtk mttd Chettftr EditUm. i*/. 

A 3 
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I 

*" '’>^"'***' Strano.- F(mrlh£Jm 

itod<tart°«!S^i‘‘iiT‘J*'‘?.p?“»''«i. ■••*'•»•■ lld., F.ft.s.s. 6 ,.n,u* 

' >aW.'“' SELECT/NS FROM TH 

• M-oi' by /g. Eurato.. J,..- 
‘be London Ch«„b„ . 

J2P«. i“by™.ur°. 

8tlimrt/Cta,pt poiuad|. the STRUGGLE FOR PFRSIA wj.k vr 

L Manual TrninJn^ r/lu o * With a Map. Crmvn 8f/A fu 




Illustrated Pocket Librarv 


t his shop, At tbegA^fthel 


cirfer «• "• '’— • b«A.. 

Tsnl«(J.). 'SMlibrAryofni^'iiOT^”^' ®"*'”^bn|ic.lTr.iul.tionii. 

LV KNOLANr,. Wi.b mjr. 

S«pAfordKiogr»phi... ^ 

0F“i0Mf^'v'^*”’*’^j''*'- * COi^STI. 
TwnjniM (Alft«<i. Id>rtt THE EARi V POEVS 

_ Intf^uction. by I. Cmurton Collins M a Edited, with Notes and an 

IN MEMORlAM.itfAUD. ANDTHE PRiNCKsTTrH^^ , .. 

W.X DAILY STRENGTH FOP naiiv xTt:..?,^o - .. 


for daily NEEDS. 

S tiTh^ UulTSSdJ^'''^ 


TVwM JSditifit. 


RESKARCHKL 



GtSNERAL LrrBRiW9RE 


nm&dVbtm DKIKDfE WED:aiidCllhaPMiiu. CmmtM. u. « 

5 knglanb under r«f 

^STlmRTS. With Mam and PUn*. iot. 6 d.n 4 t. 

IVoittiMOk (a B.X S«^e Liltlt Guido. 

TaekWtU<Q#ltl^eX ^ Sotial (potions $cii<>«. 

Tll^LniyiClOlliltX Se« Social Ottotioas Series. 

TyiM (& A.X Head of Chemical Department^ Swansea aecnnicai voutge. 

fT ^ rttamj^hMl liooks. 

TjFr^-OmtrTInAt). * See Uule Books on Art. 

VkoghlUl (Htw). i^e Kit 1 1« Liiirao’. 

VOMdllA hKAjk ^ junior Examination Series. m 

(0. W.X I>.i\ OLD TESTAMENT HISTORV. With Maps. TAhd EdSinn, 

WaanCBklUUr^ ^e A. L. Cleather. 

WRu (J. C.) DEVIlK%^llluiiTat«d by the Author and from photogra|rf)i. Dtntf Itwi 
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,4f‘ nti, also The An(i<iuary‘s tkoks. 

‘ *' HikS 


Wldtert^' R).' See Liu'le on Art. 

WAlton (limao) and Cotton (Chnrloi). See illustrated Pocket Library, Methuen's Uni- 
venal Library, and Little Library. ««««•• vni 

With Portrait. Cr<mm Bvt. %i.6d. 

Wt^rli0Uio (Mri. Alfred), wini the simple-hearted: liile HomlUetto 

Women in Lounlry Pt.n es. S'HtaU Pott 8fv. ai. ntt. See aUo Little I.ibrary 

C.), M.A. EXAMINATION PAPERS IN HORACIL Cww* «w. sa. 
See alH) Junior EK.irni^tion Serier. ^ 

Wfbb(W. T.). See I.itf^ Blue Bookji. 

W6bbor(F. C )• Sre Texll*rK)k% of TerhnoloKy. 

WoUKSldney BL). .See rtxi\^V% of Technob-try. 

W0llg(4.), M.A., F eliow and Tutor uf \Vadh.im Colleue, 

Uy .Member* of ihe VniveiMij. 1 htH Hiittion Crc 
K^);VI- 


^.iiORT HjihTORY OK 
Thi* bo«a it i 


fiXKOKD AND OXFORD LIFE. 

<-■ - . .r»ttR|^r'<». v- <wf. 

, :• . OME. AV//A /Vi/iaa. i^'ith t Map*. Cr. 8f»<». w. 6d. 

... .* intended for the Middle and Upper Form* of Public School* ai3 for Pase 

Student* ^the Umvervitie*. It contain* ropiou* Table*, etc. See alao ThcLiltlc Guide*. 

w*tnior«.(H«len C.) thk i.as t of tiik orkat scouts (■ ituff.io i n wi.h 

Illuttraiioii*. .S/c^ud b.dttton. Dtmf 8tr». 6r. ' a 

TObJty(C.X .See Henle> and Whibley, ^ 

M A., Fellow of I’embroke College, Cambridge. GRFFK Gl fflAfi 

Wbitflold (B. £.). .See Commercial .^erie*. 

GASI’ARI) DE COI,tr;NV. Wi.l. Illmu.iion.. D,my tvc. 

W ytfSnjlHib .Sec Sicial Que»tionv .Seriev. 

^ /wr<rr/»r»ri»//. .See Book* on BtuincM. 
WUOOnorOO (Wlllrla) .Sce Lntle Book* on Art. 

WU40«)0aurX DEPROFUNDLS. Cron-nlv^. V net. 

Also aLimited Edition on handmade paper. Dtmy Brv. etr. tut. 

WQIli m (W* HA B. a. See So^l Qtieviion* Series. 

WfudlliOll (JJfrOtnt). ^ Social Quevtion* Series. 

ItKITtSH r.ARI.KNKR. ,o,.U. 

WmiU^ (W.X R* E^SV DICTATION AND SPEU.ING tJUrd SdiluK. 
iTcaA wA ir. Se« al«o luntor Examination Serie* and Junior .SdtMl Itooka 

makers OF EUROPE. CrimaBt^. rM,dEdUi4n. xl 6d. 

A Text-how of European Hivtory for Middle Forma. ^ 

THE ANCIl^’T WORLD. With HaptaiMl IHiutraticKia, CmomBw. u.6d. 

Sec aIm The Btmnaer's Books. ^ 

WUmJilfiteX ^Library of Devotion. 

LORD .STRATHCONA: the Scory of bU Life. lOttstretod. Pmy 

A C^boial Edition U also puHbhcdL 

JU^^orofthe/omfe/# JTawrw, CkyWiloroftheZ?«f//C4wi<k^ Ste 

.aWQmhi (H. A.X Sm tAcki DO Bttfbeu. 
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J^ilton ( 


yESSRS.f«£THUEN’S CATALOGUE 

LYRA PASTORALIS: Songs rfNMuri, Church. andHom. 


Wln<Ue(a 0. A.), D Sc F R C ■'•c " ^“'.‘“''“"posinon. CtvwxSw. v 

S^^f?othain(banoii), R'l:, as' i‘l 

Churchman’s Libr^!- 
See AmiquaS^’s Books. 
Wrtgh7(Amurt^TA°°>T‘'^^^^ See Little Library. 

t«. -er. ABVSSINIA. With a Map and . Portrait. D,m, »«. 


^^■S*** • »llii A luAp ftnd A PoftfAlL /?#iM4r Hm 

anthology of IRISH VPPqv ^ ^ 

VRRSL. ^evntd and EnUrgtd 
Youn'e ’/piV"' A Story told in 40 Coioure^ Pictures. /«/. 

*38 IllustrMions. Thirii 

WoJler.: wirt. Iu\mr^diuic^i:y''^;n°^^^^ m' S e“cFf^^ ' ^ "’orrtflIK 

zhfe V.',: ‘ ^raiJSisir^ w; ‘tri^d.;? 

■WK\^?8^'•C0.CKRN.^.0 ELHCTRiC.TVl 

Antifliuary’s Books, The 

General Editor, J. CHARLES COX, LL D F S .\ 

Edition, rtvhcd. IllusUaled. 

^ ^S. M. Zl numtrou. lllusiration, and PUm. 

«y R- Munros LL.n. With nutneroos llhu. 
Etmy 8w. "jJ'S. Wall. With numerous ifUustrauoas and Plans. 

•^s” ?»o«“E;ct®L"H"!s«lr'By?W •'• 

fiurnpt. Ecmj^ 8w, is, ^ »l»oMJ«xton, Author of* ]l|akcrs of 

Business, Books on 

A t 8 w. 2s, 6d, mi. 
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It 


indices Md formi of bitsli^, and to expMn accurately and clearly what they dd^ 
and how they do It, The fiill vdlumes are— ^ 

Poan atfo Docaa By Doug las Owtn. • 
lUiLWAYf. By E, R. McDarmeit. 

Tat gx^KxcHAHci. ByCha*. Dofuid. 

Jim BosiNiM or IxsoaAKCE, By A. J. Wilwn. 

pjKTWicAL l»^it«Tiiv : ticMTiNo, Tractiok, ahd Poax*. By A C. Whyta. B.ScJ® 
?i*"***?r^ By David Pollock, M.I.N.A. ^ 

Twa Monky Mai^Br. By F. Siraker. 

Tmi Bixinbss Sidb of Aokiculti rk. By A. C. L. Rogera. M.A. 

Law in Bisinbas. \ H. A. Wilson. • 

Tmk BirawiNo ISDV'S»V. By Julian L. Baker, F.I.C, F.C.S. 

Thi Automobile InuTatav. By (i. dc H. Sione. 

Minino and Miming Ini^atmekia. By 'A. 

»•-». »«ri.,cr....Uw. ni„ur««l. 

Jr T. Cliiclon FMlw. M.I„,t. C.K. llluttralcd. 

The Coal ImduSTet* By Ernest Avea. ItluAtraied. 

Byzantine Texts 

Edited by J. B. BURY. M.A.. I.itt D. 

A scries of texts of B^intmc Historians, edited hy English and foreign scholars. 
dTf Trandaied by F. J. Hamilton, D.D., and K. W, Bro^ 

KvAcait A. E<liicd by I>on Parmenlier and M. Bide/. DemvBtnf. tot, U tui 
1 HE HisToav OF Psii u Kdiied bv C. Saihav Dtm, 8:f. i w. nit 
Kctmwsis Cmfomica. Edited by Profc»v>r I^sinbro*. /^rl^ Srw. jt net 
tCL^ OF Mofka. hUiud by John S<.limiit. z j Tsi if i, 

Churclinian's Bible’ The 

Genera! f'dttor, |. H. BURN, B.D., K.R S.E. 

A scries of Exfiosiiions on the IVx>ks of the Bible, which will l»c of .se rvice to fhc 
gcncnil rcadw m the pr.ictical and devotional study of the Sacred Text 

il* '*^'*^* Introductory Section, in which is * 

reflecting the date .and occasion of the coin- 
ma> help to elucidate its meaning 
Kxposuion IS divided into sections of a convenient length, corre- 
spond ng as far possible wiih the divisions of the Church Lecti^nary The 
Fran^lion of the Authorised Version is i>nnied in full, such correclionV as arc 
^TOiiiaaggry- lieing placed in f<K>tnotc5. '^wrcciions as arc 

ri«KrwflFWjMECALATiAM. halted by A. W. Robinson, M. A. Sn^mH Rdithn, /Va/. 


^LMIASTES. Edited by A. W. Sireanr, O. }>. i/. (W «// 

The Emriai to tme PiiiLirMANs Kdiic^J by c. k. D. HiE«t, l;.D hia^ Srw av . 
The Efwtle of St. James. Edited by H. W. F„if«nd, h\.\ FinAZ u M Jfi 
Isaiam. Edited by W.K. Berne.. I). U. /'tre 


V' jr r.uM«u »y ri. w. ruMord, M.A. rcmt. iut 

^ian. Exiled by W. E. Berne.. D.D. /"cmF iWt tt.ntttmek Wiib 

«/* Edited 0 . H.WUtSS?; 

Chiirciuiuui*! Library, Tha 

Geoeral Editor,]. H. BURN, B.D., F.R.S.E. 

oe^pyina the attention of Church 
^ ^ ^iior has enlisted tlM serrtoes of a band of 

ro vinf made a spe^ study of their respective subjects, ore in a 
Miitloa to ftniiish the best results of modem research accurately and attractively 

®’^*"** CaatiTTAifiTT. By W, E. CoHjas, M.A. WUii £tp, 
ioliB Nsw TmAMtir8^oft.tiif. ByArtharWftgkt,M.A. Crwaltw. fle. 
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S"* By Cajpn Winterbcham. M. A-T B.S 

Thb Old Tkstam«nt and the^New ScnoLARfHTr "sy J. ^^■p^irs, D. D. CrJS,H 8iw i 

TesVament. siA M.iU^K. 

The Church of Christ. By E. T. Green, M.A. Cr^wn Zvo. dr. 

Comparative Theology. By J. A. MacCulloch. Crown Svo. 6j, 

Classical Translations 

Edited by H. B. Fox, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
Crown Svo. 

- r from the Greek and Uatin Cl.issics. The Publishers ha 

enlisted the services of some of the Ijcst Oxford and Cambridge Scholars, and it 
by*scholarly°^c^ senes shall Ije distinguished by literary excellence as well i 

Eumcnides. Tr.'»n&lated hy Lewis Campt^ll, LLD. j 
Cicero— L)e Oralorc 1. Translated by E. N. P. Mo<^r, M.A. ij. 6*/ 

(Pfo Milone, Pro Mureno, Philippic ii., m Catillnam). Trandalt 
oy ri. JJ. iJi.AKisTON, M.A. 5't. w 

Cicero— Dc Natura Deorum. Translated by F. Brooks. M.A. «. 6 e/. 

CiCERO-I^ Officiis. Tr.inslated by B. Gardiner, M.A. 2 S. M. 

Horace— The Odes and K^iodes. Translated by A. P. (iodley, M.A. ar. 

Lucian— Six Dialogues (Nigrinu%^caro-Menippus, The Cock, The Ship, The Parasite, T1 
Lover of Falsehood). Translated ty S. T. Irwin, M.A. 3^. W. - 

Sophocles— Klcctra and Ajax. Translated by K. 1). A. Morshead, M.A. 

I ACITUS— Agncola and Germania. Translated by R. B. Townshend. ar. 6</. 

The Satires op Juvenal. Translated by S. G. Owen. as. M. 

Commercial Series, Methuen’s 

Edited by H. de B. GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. 

Crown Svo. 

\ series intended to assist students and young men prcpalffng for a commerfi; 
career, by supplying useful handbooks of a clcai and practical character, dealin 
with those subjects which arc absolutely essential in the nusincss life. 

Commercial Education in Tmkorv and Pkaciice. By E. E, Whitfield, M.A. 

An introduction to Methuen's Commercial Series treating the questiogM^ilgMilimrci; 
Kaucation fnlly from both the (>oint of view of the teacher and of the parcnf^^^^ 

British Commerce and Colonies from Elizabeth to Victoria. By H. de B. Gtbbtnj 
Litt.D., M.A. Third Edition, as. 

Commercial Examination Papers. By H. dc B. Gibhins. Litt.D., M.A. u. 6d. 

The Economics of Commerce, By H. dc B. Gibbins, I.itt.D., M.A. ix. 6d. 

A German Commercial Reader. By S. K. Bally. With Vocabular>^ at. 

^ ^5^”.^***^*^*' Geography of the British Empire. By L. W. Lyde, M.A. 
Edition, at. t 1 % 

A Commercial Geography or Foreign Nations. By F. C. BoA. B.A. at. 
®*'a**'^*‘'**'^*' «yS. Jackson. M.A. Thi^ Edition js. 6d. 

By F. G. Taylor, M.A. Third Edition, it. 6d9 
^®"****^***>»>'CB. By S. E. Bally, \\nth Vocabulary. 

5^.“*?5*^** By S.E. Bally. With Vocabolapy, uM. 


Fourt 


TIun 


Oppice Correspondence. By E. E. WhitfieM, MXTieJi 


— - .....vn •wvrmniMuiAI. f\BAUKI 

Writing and Oppice 
at. 

Profesmohs and Business. By H. Tooat. u . 6 d . 

The Principles op Book^keeptno ev Douele Entry. By I E ^ ll*Alten M A 
Commercial Law. By W. Douglas Edwards, m ^ ^ V ’ * 
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OoBnoisMor’i Ubnijr, The 

8fv, 25X. mt, 

A sttmptuout series of ao books on al% written by experts for collectors, superbly 
illustrated in photogravure, collotype, and colour. The tc^boical side of the art is 
duly treaisd. The first volumes arc— 

MazEOTtars. By Cyril Davcnpurt. With 40 PUies in Photogravure. ^ 

lPp^ts.Aia. By I’^wanl Dilton, With 19 Plates in Colour, x) in Collotype, and 5 % 

•PnOto(|raaTc~»i^ V 

^^fiNiATWaas. py Uudley Heath. With 9 Plates in Colour, 15 in Collotype, and it in 
Pbotocrav«r<i. . /r 1 ^ 

•IvoNlEs. By A. MmkclL With So Plates in Collotype and Photogravure. 

^ Devotion, The Library of 

With ^trodiictions and^wheic necessary | Notes. 

Smau Pott 8 r'e, r/VM, 2 r. ; leathtr^ is. td, net. 

The muterpicces of cle\oiu»!ul literature. 'I‘he Ixxiks aie furnished with such 
In^oductions and Notes as ni.iy t>c necessary to explain the standpoint of the author 
and the obvious difTicuUies of the text, ^sl(hout unnecessary intrusion between the 
author anti the devout mintl. 

fHK CoNrasMuss ok St. Act.csiiM^. luliieil U C. Biiig. D.l). Third K^tthn. 

Fhe Chkistian Ykan. Kdited by Walter I.<Kk, I> I>. Tdition 

[MK IVfITATIOM OK C 1 IHIS.T. Kditeil by (\ IUkk, I>.I> Pwp/h 

A Guior to Kthinitv. Kditrd by ). \V. hi.uibndgr, BJ). 

Tmk Psalms ojt Damu. by ‘|{. W. Kandolph. Ixlf 

#A*»Ar.»sTc^CA. Kdiietl by ('.-Miori S. -at an./t ..non 11. C. Beeching, M.A. 

IHR I.NMa-WAV. K.liir.l by A W. Ilunoii. M A. «cning, j>i.a. 

Ink TMOUtiins or Pas^ai. %litcd by C S Jrr».xm, M A. 

On TMa Lovk or G<iO. By S«. Kranri^dr Sale* ^>^l(ed by W. I. Kixix-Liiila, M.A. 

A MasualokConvii ATK.N KHOM TMK Saim s AM) f A 1 HicR,. h'dued by J. H.Hurn. if.I). 
The Sono ok So.sr.v K.hted by B Blaxland. M A. r 

Tmk Devotions ok St. Anvkim. Kdited by ( 1 Wrbb. M.A. 

OkaCK Aiiounoi.n<;. By John Bunyan Kdilcd by S, Freer, ,M A. 

Biaifor Wilson s Sacha Privata. Kdited by A. K B.urn, H. J). 

UinUCT*''* Verse. Kdacd by H. C. Beerhiog, .M.A, Canon of Weil- 

A Dav Book krom tmk Sxisrs and Fathkns. Kdiied by J. H. Bum, B.D. 

Hravrnly Wisi^M. A Selection from ibe KngliUi Mystic*. F.<lnrd by F.. C. Oregorv. 
I.it.iiT^^ir^ and 1 >ovk. A Selection from the (jcrm.Tn Nlyvii* %. Kdiied by W. R. Inge, M.A. 

unraMM Pocket Library of Plain and Coloured Books, The 

. . 3/. 6 d. net eaih voiume. 

A sniall form, of some of the famous iliuxtratcd lx>oks of fiction and 

genial liierature. Tliesc are faithfully reprinted from the fitsi or best editions 
without introduction or notes. wiuwna 

^ » OOLO0RED BOOKS 

T?^*^** With 16 Coloured Plate*. /V#>. 8w, is. net. 

Tmk Upk and Dk^m #r Jomn Mvtton, K!K^ By Nimrod. With 18 Cedtfured Plates bv 
H«ry A IVen and T. J. Rawiina. Tktrd EdttUn, tr. bd. net. »>y 

Alio a iimiled edition on large Japaneac paper, los. mei. 

Tmk Like oplV Sportsman. By Niiiir * '*" * " * 

yt. 6 d. met. 


S<iiiirod. With 35 Coloured Plates by Henry Aiken. 
.. Isox I^ted edition on large lapaneit paper, sor net 

Coloiiiod Platei and too Woodcut, in the 

Alan a luait^ edition 00 large Japaacae paper, w. net. 

Mk* SfOKCW i^kortinc Tour. By Yt. S. Surtees. With is ( 

«itRlKt^T>»t 1^ John Utch. V. 6 d. net ^ 

Also a Ikattcd oditNi^ on Urge Japanese f»pcr. jot. t$ei. 


( Colaored PlatM and 90 Wood* 
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^ ®- S“«-- Wi* .5 ftloured ,, 

Alio « limited edition on large Japanese pan^. 30II ntt,^ 

Jo^ATA. t Z. S «“« «■«' 70 Wo«lc„.s in*. Tex. L, 

.S^Su~:-.. With ^Cn.—^ P, ., 
Henry Aiken, and 43 Illujtralioni on Wood. 3s. M. «/ " " ^ S ***^^ *1 

‘MridV'^a’^.f^^T^lirwIaX^^ X- Comb,. Wi.h 
T..B T* ^ Itnnted edition on large Japanese paper. 302. ntt. 

^".4 joTo:;d>'& ^r^Rria'n’:iSr“ 5 “ Z «V '<';>«»». Con.be. Wi,h 

i iiw Tm? edition on large Japanese paper, 30?. «r/. 

e 4 CoIou^e^>'ia^e 7 b“^!ZwS.‘" 3 fe^^^ * "'illian. Combe. Wi„, 

Alvj a limited eduinn An r A _ . 


Also a limited edition on large Japanese papw. 30J. rut. 


ration.^ hy the AmL^oP Rowlandson, with Metrical Illui. 

7 ^* n€t. 


•r.*:,. I Iv. n a iroin th 

tration.s hy the Author of * Doctor Syntax, 
fhiil^k contains 76 Coloured Plates. 


Tzvo P’oiumes. 


i T.''".'*''*'*" . . '-^Jiourcci J'lates. 

“'li'® • nmited edition on large Japanese onner 

i..« r»-'- lo,. «/, 


Illustrated with 


Friend, Corinthia'n W'om.* *I}y^l 4 rce^PVan*" wft^T Esq.^^nd hi* Elewn 

Cruikshank. WithnunreJ^nl?^"^ .C»% 

lowiml' 5 .rHo;rTomD«i,i' Bv'",nA*".'‘ A>lven,ure, of Bob T.llyho, E«,.. ami In. 
by Aiken .nd Rowlandson, ecc. " Tm ‘ ’’ Coloured Plaie. 

►I^nd^rcr-il ZsiJ;i:'on" wS'd."‘',rJZ/. 

Iwdwm" jr. Goldsmith. With 34 Coloured Plates by T. Ro*- 

‘pU«l^^T!Ri 7 «SmV'«o^«r'' By »>> Officer, With .5 Coloured 

HeS^Xm ^ 7 . M* Descriptions and 5. <y^M«e. by 

Japanese paper. 303. nti 

^ «.«‘‘„t^'^ 7 o 7 '■e 7 f 1 L''fc '■>““ Sp<»U' b>. the 

Mr. WiK's'^ZAj w " ‘^*"*''* By ^ O^cer. With a. Coloured Plates by 

Imjwved Method of making PlanUtions 
Plate, by fa RawhUr^ ^ Uwrence Rawiiome Esq. Withes CplooreJ 

tpoidnJfr^alllwing^Grilm,?^^^^ Instruction, for Walking. 

aftar the si>"e of •***" C*’*'*^ *»d. ^’iik to iaimni Kates 
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FLAIH 

Ths Giavi : A Potm. By €loben BUk IHur 
S dijiiivooetti from ib« (Higiiuil li#eott(H^f WiJ 
woA « Portrait of Blukt by T. Phillip*, RTX. yt. 


It Rtchlfift executed by 
if WiIJiun Blaice, With an Engraved Title Page 


Tbt^uRtrattons are reproduced in photogravure. Alio a lifltfted edition on large Japanete 
paper, %r{th India proof* and a duplicate tet of the plate*, lu. wt 
iLLVfTBATtoN* OX THB BooK OX Joa. Invented and engravtdf by William Blake. 3*. lut. 
g. Tbeae lamotui Jllustration*— a t in number^are reproduced in photogravure. Alio a Umi^l 

^edition Dii'^Mge Vpane^ paper, with India proof* and a duplicate set of the plates. 15*. mt. 

Fables. *Wiih j8o Wootlcut* by Thomas Bewick* w. Mif. 

WiNoeoM Castle^ By w. Harrison Ainiworth. With at Plate* and 87 Woodcuti in tht^ext 
by George Cruiln^nk. jr. 6.f. mrf. ▼ 

The Toweb of London. By W. Haaison Atniwortb. With 40 Plate* and 58 Woodcuts in 
the Text by George Cruikihank. 3/. 6Y. lut. 

Feakk Faielech. By dl. K. Smedley. WIft 30 Plate* by George Cruikihank. 3/. 6 d. mif. 


With 40 Plate* and 58 Woodcuts in 


Feakk Faielech. By di. K. Smedley. WM 30 Plate* by George Cruikihank. 3/. 6 d. nit. 
Handy Andy. By Samuel Lover, with 14 Illustration* (<y the Author. 3#. fJ. mt. 

The COmflxat A>otEE. By Iraak Walton and Charles Cotton. With 14 Plate* and 77 
Woodcuts in the Text. 3/. tut. 

This volume is reproduced from the Iteautiful edition of John Major of 18*4. 

The Pickwick Paife*. By Charles Dicken*. With the 4^ Illustration* by Seymour and 
PhU, the two Bum Plates, and the 3a Contemporary Onwhyn Plate*. 3X. ntt. 

Junior EzAmination Series * 

Edited by A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. Fcap. 8w. ts. 

This series Is inten^pd to lead up to the School Exammaiion Scries, antfis intcudetl 
for the use of teachers and students, to supply material for the former and practice 
for the kttcr. .^The pa|>cr* arc carefully gradualetl, cover the whole of the su^ect 
usually taught, and ,ire intended to form part of the ordinary class work. Tncy 
may he used wrJ uur or as a written examination.'^ 

I amiOE Fxr'tii KxAMiSArioN PAraxs. By F. Jaco# M.A. 

CNioR Latin F.xaminahom Papke*. ByC. G. BofTing, M.A. Stand KJinon. 

UNiOE Lnc.iixh Examination Pafees. By W. Williarnwn, M.A. 

CNIOE Aeithhetic EXAMINATION pAFRE*. By W. S. Beard. Stand Edition. 

UNIOE Aiorrea Examination Patfr*. By S. W. Finn, .M.A. 

UNiOE Geerk Examination Pafeev By T. C. W«ath«»hcad, M.A. 

UNIOE Gbneeal Information Examination Papees. By W. S. Beard. 

UNIOE GacKfEAriiv Examination Papees. By W. (J. Baker, M.A. 

UNIOE German Examination Paper*. By A. Voegelm, M.A. 

, •Junior School-Books, Methuen’s 

Edited bvO. D. Inskip, LL.D., .ind W. Williamson, B.A. 

A series of eutmentary lx>oks for pupila in lower forms, simply written 
by teachers of experience, 

ACflfca.||Q^ Dictation Pam AGP*. By W. Williamwnj B.A. NmtkKdititm. C>.«fv. uU 
The GosHR, JRcoEniNo to St. Matthew. FUiited by K. Wilton .South, M.A. With Three 
MajM. Crpnm Stf. it. fid. 

The Gorfel According to .St. Mark. Edited by A. E. Ruble, D.U With Thr#« Mao* 

C'fMirRl fiew. I/, fid. 

A JuNioa Encliim Grammar. By W. Willtamxon, B.A. With numerous pa«Mge* for 
pamng and analy****, and a chapter on Esiay Wriiiog. Stand Edition. Crown ^>0. 9$. 

A Cmemistev. By E. A. Tyler, B.A., F.CS. With 73 Illustration*. StiOmi 

Mdittom, Crown Sew. u. 6 d. 

Tm* Act* of the AFtmE.*. Edited by A E. Ruble, D.D. Crown 8«». •/. 

A jtmioaFElMCHGBAaiMAE.^ ByL.A.Son»eta«dM. I. AcatoA Crown Zvo. ot. 

*""1**^ in ^*®“«*‘* CmEMMTEY 

WA £. Donstam B.Sc. With a PUimatid 134 Dtafram*. Crown Zw. u.6d. 

A lUNiOB CEOMETav. By Nod S. Lydoo. With a jaDiagnMn*. Crown 800. a#. 

i^Tf*** EutCTWCftY. By W.^. CLOiQL With many Illttsifaiioo*. 

^^Rtamwitr RxFEatMEKtAL Chemistbv. By a £. Dumtao, B.Sc. With many Ilia*- 
Crown fry. t a ' 

JA faBNCM Paosa. By R.. IL N. Bar^ M.A* Crown k>o. u, 

*TlUt OhaFWL AoCOHDIno to Sr. Luke. With aa latfodncitan and Note* bv waBam 


•jjtXkiFW. A^i^no^ St. Luke. With aa latfodtKtioo aad Notes by WOUam 
WiaiiflMa,aA #iih ThrM Maps. Crown Uo. 
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Edited by H. C. ,* • 

v^niivu. M.A., Ca^IBn of Westminster. IVtfA Porlra 
. . ^ Crown Zvo. 6d» ^ 

>d.hrghtrf*iir4eWcol“,rt!''* of 


wd thought of all ages and countries. 

i C^RDINAI. NrWMAN. By R. H HntMn 
^ Overton, M.A.* 

ISHOP WiLBBRFORCK. By G. W. Daniell, 


U.A. 

CaITdinal Manning. By A. W. Hutton. M A 
Charmt.; SiMie^v, Dy fi Q Q Moule, D.D. 


ft”!! ^yj- 


John Howk. By R. F^orton, D.D. 

r»np4 p*"”- K' yOIarke, M. A. 

THE Qo/4cer. 


ByT.Hod 


John Do^r. B3^»Viigusta<i Jetiopp, D 
Thomas Cranmer. By A. J. Majtoh, U 
Bishop Latimer. By R. M. Cwl^le 


J. Carlyle, M.A 

Bishop Butler. By W. A. Spooner, M 


Charles Simeon. By n. kj. u. Moule ] 

By "'.Iter Lock, D.D. ’ 

''T5; "svct5SL. 

^^Cutts* I> t?*" Canterbury. By K. L. 

Little Blue Books, The 

General Editor. E. V. LUCAS. 

^ Illustrated, Demy i6mo, 2s. (>d. 

A series of books for children. The aim of the editor • 

express^ed*!®*’’*'' childTtf^, the moral of which^s implied rtther" 

T^.”- Castaways OP Mradowd^nk. By Thomas Cobb. 

T. tSS a“ 00^ nTf . huL-S.“^ '’»• '• 

4. A School Year. By Netta Syreh. 

!”■ Prrlks at the Camtal. By Roeer Ashton 
0. The Treasure op Princkgate Priory. By T. Cobb. 

I ' Shop. By Rojfer Ashton. 

8. A Book op Bad Children. By W. T. \\^bb. 

^9 - Ihb Lost Ball. By Thomas Cobl*. 

Little Books on Art 

IVith many Illustrations. Demy i6mo. 2sdxl.net. 

A series of monographs in miniature, containing the complete outline of 

w These & aJeprX 

volume consists of about 200 pages, and contains fr 
30 to 40 illustrations, including a frontispiece in photogmvuie — 

E Almac’r • ' Tyrcli-Gill. 

RR?5oi:iI T flmj I Jf^viie Alien. 

Romniv. George Paston. i Hofpner. H. P. K. Skipton. 

Watts, Miss V n vi I Mrs. G. Fortescue. 

LriJJSon. AllwCorkrti^ ^ Bi-rne.Jonks. Fort u n^e de Lisle. 

Velasoure. Wllfrifi Aiyii * j » 1 » •*% I I^RWBrandt. Mrs. K. A* Sharps 

OuSrtf W*‘»»«force and A. R. Corot. Alice PolKsnl and EtblTBimatin* 

N«« 

o. bMAtxwooD. •Illuminated MSS. J. W. Bradley. 

Idttle Oallariea, The 

A ,1. , Otmyiimt. as. 6 ii.rut 

'““Pies of the be^l work of tbe a»t«aiiiM 

"• •arsu 
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Little OoMm, The 

Smafl Pftt (9t, (lifh, aR fut.; Itatitr, 3 /. id, mt. 

OxronE akd its Colleges. By J. W^, M.A. Illustrated by E. H. New. Fourth 
Fdttiom, A 

Cammio* and iTt CoLLECtt. By A. Hamilton Thompson. Stcou4i Editlom. Illustrated 
by E. H. New. 

Jhe llALvaaN Country. B|r R C A. Windle, IX^, F^R.S. Iliustrated by E, H. Ntn# 


Illustrated by K. H. New. 


^AKiseEA.’.r'cJptlLNTHv. By H. C. /V. Windte, D.Sc, F.R.S. 

So€omt £diiH^7 
Sussex. By F. G. Brabant, M..\. llluttrated by E. H. New. 

VVestminstek ARaik'. By G. K. Trt>ulbeck. Illustrated by F. 1). Bedford. 

Noaroi.E. Hy W. A\ Dutt. Illustrated by B. C. Boulter. 

CoENWAi.L. By A. I- Salmon, llluttrated by II. C Boulter. 

Beittanv. By .S. Barin^iiould. Illustrated by I. Wylie. 
llEETroansHiRE. By HTNV. Tompkins, F.R.H..< Illustrated by F. H. New. 

The Kholish Lakes. By F. G. Brabant, .M.A. Illustrated by K. II. New. 

Kent. By G. Clinch. Illustrated by F. 1). Buford. 

Rome By C. (t LUaby. llluttrated by B. C. Boulter. 

The Isle or Wight. By G. Clinch, lllnstraied by F. D. Betlford. 

SuREiv. By F. A- H. I.ambert. Illustrated by E. H. New. 

Bvckinomamshixb. By E. S. Roscoe. Illusiratesl by F. I). Bwifortl. 

SorroLK. By W. A. Dutt. Illustrated by J. Wylie. 

Deeevsmiee. By J. C. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. Illustrated by J. C Wall. 

The North Ridinc; o^Yorksmire. By J. E. Morris. Illustrated by K. J. S. Bertram. 
Hamesmirr. ^ By J, C, Cox. Illustrated by M. E. Purser. 

Sicily. By F. If. Jacks^m. With many Illuttratlons by the Author. 

•Dorset. By Fmnk K. Heath. Illustrated. 

•Cheshire. By W. M. C.allichan. Illustrated by EUraVl‘b IL-irtley. 

* Little Library, The 


Sma// Pott i 


With Introslunions, NotEs, .md PhotJ^avure FrontispitTES, 

Pott 8ro, Rack Volume, doth, lx. 6</. net ; leather, 2s. (xl. net. 

A sentrs of small books under the aljovc title, containing some of thr famous wnrks 
n English and other literatures, in the domains of fiction, i>octry. and bHles letlres. 
ibe aeries also contains volumes of selections in prose and verse. 

The books arc edited with the most syropathctic and scholarly care. luich one* 
contains an inirodnction which gives (il a short biography of the author; a) a 
IfliMl estimate of tM book. Where they .are necessary, short notes at»- added .it 
[he foot of the page. 

Each volume has a photogravure frontispiece, .and the books are produced with 
n’eatcare. 

KNcBtH li|[|ft|fi|h A Little Book nr. Anon. 

PafOE AWt> PREJUmcp. By Jane Austen. Edited by E. V. Luca*. 7W rotumtt 
^OR^AHCRE Arrky. By Jane Austen, Edited by K. V. Lucas 
rMi Essays or Uro Bacon. Edited by Edward Wright. 

[MR INGOURV Lrcrnoa. By R. H. Barham. Edited by J. B. Atlay. Two \ 0lumts 
\ L.^ Hook or Knguw Ko... Kdi,«) by Mr.. P-X 

"T Willi*". Bwkford. Edilnl by K. Km., 

>K t Kr lom rjvW Whj.iak Blakk. Ediirdby M. Ptfusini. 

B '^Y- ?;■**** Groom.. Tw 

B#Ceoff e Borrow, l^ited by John .Sampson. 

a Browning. Edited by W. Hall GriflVn, M.A. 

Anti-Jacown; with George Canning's additional Poems. Frdited by 

by H. C Miachin. 
by A. C Deane. 

E^ted by Annie Matheson. 7W fWniwrr. 

K EdlimlbylCdwnidHtittoii. 

n Dahtr. Translated by H. P. Cary. Edited by Paget Toynbee, M.A., 

riw PMatorso of ^istk. Tramlatcd by H. F. Cary* «dited by Paget ToynUr, VLR. 
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HS“Srt?E. " "■ *■ "«•“ 

^yolumes. ^ i-e^Vier. Edited by Miss Goodrich Freer and T nr i ,. 

J'&Xr" Kdi.cdb,Mi„GoodnchF.«randIo^lT, 

A I..TT,.K Bo^'opXou^^; .siNN.Tj'‘‘‘pl'’M- ••'.• H^nd.J^n ’''- *'•’'• 

kHC "* O. 

T,|sik"yH0A5£^TF£'0‘- 

sd, Lord Tenny^t. JuJited ''’ord5\#>,tli. 

■Iv \V Af 'rx. .im ‘>y Lll7af)elh \Vor<Uwnr»K 


Maud. By AlVred^^ord »>>• EH^beih Wori 


Christmas lfooKs ‘’l,'v“v'‘\7'>:i ,,5*'''‘' ‘■V f Cwynn. 

A LiTTLi'liooK oH l'ifb ANn rWi'^^F'l"' ^1 )"'■*"<:>>•'''>• 

‘&.^::rs;xTToS^ 

Reprin, ' • ^ibrarySue^C 

w.b.*t,ido 

« «A * ‘"■‘' '■‘■'^'^-I'i- f>om 'h. .s. edition of .85, 

Th^ V, mZ7u y«r‘'.X"T; /,' "■'■""" '•^'■™«lf- from th, 

.Sr: ::f 

Ib Do™ Oteenwell. From, he edition of. 3e8. 

SL'T^’’ 3.. M. 
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TpiwsOH. By A.(f Bemiwn, M.A. With 9 llluMimlioni. 

Waltei Raleigm. By I. A^aylor. With t^Unttntiioni. 

Kkasmue By E. K. H. Crm^ faiyu!itr»tioiu. 

1 ME VEckg Peetekuen. Ry C S. Teriy.® With i3 llluttralion*. 

Koeekt By T. F. Hwulerson. With la lllu«niiion!». « 

Chathai^ ByA. S\ MDonraU. With i a Illustrations, • 

St. *‘*akcin or /Usisi. By Anna M. Stocidait. With i 6 lliu>t>alionE 
•Canniwc. By W. A. Phillips. With la tlluMr.itions. 

^EACo.Nsriai u. B« Walter Sichel. With la lUuMrations. 

CofcTMK, B> Ilr YAtkin*. With la llluvtiaiions, 

\ School Examination Series 

li<lict<l by A. M. M. SI KDMAN. M.A. Ooum tvo. 3., 6 J. 

iKIKCil KXAUlNATms ^IKK,. liy A, M M. S.cdmAI,, M.A, IM.vh 

•'>.*< i- '•■•'i'l'- I’M 

Aai/zrw) liiued .i» alK>\e. 6 s. mt. 

liHtoav andGeograrmy Kxaminaiion Paikks. By C. H. Sikthcc M \ S/.W / .////.- 

Piivsicn KxAXiNATt..N Paikrs. By B . I- . Sud M \ , Ldstion. 

l-A.^xs.' My A. m'. M. Stcduun, M.A, F,h„I, 

Key ( av alxjve. jt. utt 
hXAMINAlluN PAfhki l.s l.M.i i -|, HiNfcM. By |. 'I.ut JM. -u ,lri,. Wat dl.iU , B..\. 

« Social Questions of %-11ay 

Kailcll.yU I'KH.dIHHINS. I.itt I), !^\ „ ,,y 

..u^ 

J;;:-:l‘:uh':Lrh:'rA!r‘" au,ho,..yup„„*.bc 

[ra»kUM0M5M Nkwami'Olu. By fi. Ifoiadl. Thf ,i J 



heAurn Invas|,;k. By W. H Wilkinv. B a. * 

I ME Kural KxoiJi's By P. Andcrton (irahani 
I ANUj^ATIONAI UA rios. B) Haf.-M ( o*. B, A. 

\ SMOkTK^)i«|iNo I>AV. Byll.dfGibUnsandK. A Ila*lf,dd 

The Factory Svstkm. By K, W.Vookr.Va) l-'r. 

I ME State ANi» it> Cmii i.Rr%. By t .cnrudc 1 u« kwdl 
^MEM !* Worn. By lAa ly Dilkc, .Mi%> B«l!«y, a*id Mi Whiih > 

^ialism and Modrrs I iiotoMT. Bv M. Klbflmain. ^ 

PE'^E^'EM or TME VnkMi-TOVED Bv I A Hrtl M A 

.irE tM West Lordoh; ^rA^Sbe^il m a , 

Twining. 

.nitkesitv Amt Social Skttlrmekts. By W. Reason, M A. 

, Technology, Textbooks of 

E*iited by PRomsOK J. WERTHEIMER, K I.C. 

. ^ ^ Jllustraifd. 

■«criC*L»Ua«,K..^By^«yH. W.I1L 
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> Practical Physics. By H. Stroud, D. Sc., A. Crown 'it 
Millinery, 1 HEOKKTicAL AND Practical, jg p. j,, . n /- ® 

Practical Chemistry. Part i. Bv W Fr#nrit a Crown Svo . 

Practical Chemistry. Par il Bv W WTIVh* l£ 

, Crown Svo. ts.6d. ^ ^ “"‘I T. H. Boardmaff, M 

i&“wSr£S J; “ „ 

* , , „ , Theology, Haadbooka of 

Edited by R. L. Otiiey. D.D.. Professor of Pastoral Theology at Oxfo 
and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 

VheoTo|/a,^ Re%“n n" 'm^nons^b^ring 

Hisioky ok the Ckkeos. By .\. K. Dttny %\ 

8t^ tW Bh-LICION^lt^ENGLANU AND .VmlKIcA. B> Alfred (aldrtott, I' 
^ CHRisTUNr^oCTKiNK. By J. F. Bcthunc B.iUr, 

f M6thuen*8 Universal Library 

li-oiTKn HY SI DN LY I.EF. /n l 

are prciurin^ .t new ^eric.s of rcpritu.s cuiuaiuinj; N.th bo,>k» ofebshic 

rdmnn rr^a''mT‘ and :»Iso some rarer Uok^, of v%;,ich no MtUfacto 

ediuon at a moderate price t. in existence. It is their ambition to t,lacc the I-.. »!!.£: 



Sidney j 

Note to each book. 

'I'he characteristics of MKTiitr.N’s U.M>^h>A^. Lii»rakv are fixe : 

AM ^ pure and unubritliccd text is the prinury object of ihe^tu 

beft ediifelj!"* 'll reprinted under the direction of competent fr^ H 

oM linl^ ^pular use not lc>> than for Mudents, adhetYnce to t»i 

^ f * '^‘jscs leave the matter unintelligible to ordimiry readers, and, a» ih 

appeal of a classic i.s universal, the spelling h.l^ in general fcen ni-xlerniscJ. ’ ' 

B ir^l^M liUr Y ''**^’**‘*‘' , c- ‘^r J* •’’''■‘"V complete xx urks of such masters aA .M ilior 

TuoUv ^^r.odr m 1 ^**‘*’® will have the ippe 

tunity ol acquiring a single niaiterpiece. 

is c at A price which on the wl,ol 

uiridfl ll/£ nJd i? ‘® t'Uch v5uine will conUin from too to jpj page. 

.. Clxaknks 01- Tvrii. Th« lyp. will I,. » very kKibl. ont. 

».og,.pbical and b.l I 

ofwhkh will 2 P«Mia^.tl^&i"S!Vin 
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of pu^j^ication will b«ihrauvged to give as much variety of subject as pos»iblet atxi ilie volume 
compleie wom^ an author wtU Ul issued at convenient intervals. 

Books^l ofjrbicbikre in the t^ress. 

Tat Woaics or Wiluam SaAKwralajt, U 10 volumes. 

Vo^ L-The Temi>est ; The Two Gentlemen of Verona ; The Merry Wives of Windsor; 
Mcas^ for Measure ; The Comedy of Errors, • 

I*;— 'Much Ado About Nothing ; Love's Labour's Lost ; A Midsummer Nights' Dream ; 
• The Merchant of Venice : As You Like It. ^ 

' ^Wi»ur'7TS* *** ‘*** Shrew; Alls Well that Ends Well; Twelfth Night; itc 

Tilt Piu;kim s PkcEkeas. By John Bunyan. 

Tiia Novels, or JaIb AuhTkN. In 5 volumes. 

VoL- i.—Sense ana Sensibiliiy. 

Tm« English Works or Kmancis Bacon. Lcsd Vrrulasi. 

VoL 1.— Essays and Counsels and the New Atlantis. 

The Poems anu Plays <a Oliver Goldsmiih. 

On the Imit ai ion or Christ. By Thomas k Ktmpis. 

I he Works or Brn Johnson. In about i? volumes. 


Man out of His Humour. 


Vou I.— The Case is Altere< 1 ; Every Man in His Humour ; Kx'try ^ 

I ME Peose Works or John Milt.., N. 

VoL. t.~£ikoacklastcs and The Tenure of Kings and Magistrates. 
bLLECT Works or Eoml'no Blrke. 

VoL L*~~RcIlections on the FretKh Revolution. 

Vol. tl.~>Sp(ecbeson America 
The Woekk or Henry Fiei ding. 

Vol. I.— Tom Jone*. ^Double Volume.) 

VoL ll.•«>■AmelUl. (Double Volume ) 

1 MB Poems or Thomas Cmattekto.n. In i volumes. 

Vol. l.•»^ltscc}Qlneous Poems, 

Vol. IL— The Rowley Poems. • 

TaB rAr.\>NS or Marcls Alkh ii s. TrAnslate<l >y ft. Gras-es. 

^ I nj Decline AND Fall (.r the R^an Emtike. By Edward Gibbon. 

The Notes have been revised by J. |J. Bury, Litl.I), 

1 Ml Plays or CHKtsrortisM Makiowk 

vlf 1 1 ragisal History of Doctor Faustiis. » 

D!d<r^^* Massacre at Paris; The Tragedy of 

Cm? * 7; t "> 

,yd. t —By Ixaak WAon. 

Vd. ii.-~Part a, by Cotton, and Part 3 by Venables. 

I »m Poems or Percy BvssifE bun i>.v. In 4 \olumes. 

Daern ,n of the World ; The Revolt of UUm, etc. 

1 ME Work* or .Sir Thomas Brownk. In 6 volumes. 

Vol. ^■•<!LaUg]p Medtci and Urn Burial. 

The INmM4 or John Milto.n. In a vulumcs. 

Vol. 1.- Paradise Iaisi. 

Vol. il.-Miscellancous P*wms and Paradise Rec.'iiucil 
HcMrifREVCUNKEK- By I . ( 1. Smollcll. 

•Select Works or Sis Tm -mas Moke. 

>ol. I.— Utopia and Poems. 

Naiurai and Revrairp. By Joseph Butler D D 
DNDER^TArv^iNO. By John D^kr. In 3 volumtr ‘ ' 

The Poems or John Keats. In j volumes. 

*(* Double Dv«T«t. ibe Italian Text edited by PaKct Toynl^e, M.A.. D. Litf 

Westminster Commentaries, The 

Edilor. \^LTER IXXTK. D.D., WErden of Keblc College, 

*'**“<* of Exegesis in the Ummiity of CBrfofd. 

comment^ is primErily exegeticEl, to inter|N«t the etuhor’s 

® W ^ «««p« ^ 

Uu, lalaiig the Eng lUb 


'.t a HU uoiton win not 

dmately, with queatl^ of textual critidsn or ,6001087; 
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Edition Demy ^vo. * i 6^ ^ ^ ntfoduct jjR and otes by S. R. Driver, D. D. 1 

[ HE Book OF Jon. EdiitJ bv F r <; p „ • 

1 HE Acts OF THE Apostles. Edited bv R li Eemy%vo, 6 

Edition. lor. (>d. " ^ M.A. Demy 8vo. :9ltcond 


«oudge, M.A.''’’l>A«‘,^8TO'!'“«./"' Aeostle to the Corinthians, Kdiud by H 
"n. "r S'. James, hdiicd will, Iniroduction and Notes by K^^Knowling, ! 


■i^my Bzfo. 6s. 


Part II — Fiction 


K^K 


Maxie Corelli’s Novels 

A ROMANCE OF TWO 

APUATU*. Edition. 

'THE souL’^-\iLrni^ ° V^/S AVr'’*''''*'' AV'Ao*. 

reconciled us to the d.nring of the conception ^ ^ ^ 

is a lofty and not inadequate paSrSlroV .kV of the World's Trajec 

tlve.’-D«3/.« Keviezo. ^ paraphrase of the supreme climax of the inspired Li 

THE SORROWS OK Edition. 

A very powerful piece of^wArk ti. 

to win an abiding place within thatemory of min ""“rh.°. '1 »"•! i» lik 

of language, and a limitless au^Rv ' author has immense comirnl 

live lo'ng Sftet much of the eph^mi ii.em.I^" ’-i '•■"•''■'•''I' -Tl» ' 

and even sublime *~!\V ^ is forgot teo. ... A liters 

1 H* MAS'IKR CHRISTIAN. * m the Amrw 

‘It cannot he denied th.it “The M »vt-w r\ .- - • /'Aonsand 

likely to rai.e nnconiforlable nuetdon! in*'i'll'tnl'\l,l' m '*r"lf f ^ 
that It attikei at the toot of the failurrof iJi rJ ? leader., a 

manner which .how, the inevii.l,le di.Lter he..pine un^ I r ’’I' ”5 

beautiful figure, fit to si,ind bcMde the e,jod ^ii^Ln iV Cardiol Ba>npr< u 

with a seriou.> purpose expressed with absolute iinr.sn T i’ '*^r nl^trables. It is a bo 
is to say it is a book worth readink;.-V>.J^“«Jr " '’^ »' 

IEMl>q6AL POWER : A SI UDY IN sriTh M XCV , m ra v 

Itisimpos-sibletoread such a work as “ Te,n,M>Ml 1 Wr “ U^otA TAousand 

that the story is intended to convey ccruiin ciiiu Lm* nn n becoming con ^yic 

uggestions/or the Ijetterment of IPfi^pnd 


oithe bool 


...w .aory IS intended to convey ccruiin ciiiKisms on the w»v 

hofl'VhrmLr uX'K 1„jS‘‘’di.he;el^ w« 

GODS GOOD MAN ; A SIMPLE LOVE STORY. .y/rM Edition. 

Anthony Hope’s Novels 

TWK rnn iw n />a*a Crown %vo. ts, each. 

THE GOD IN 1 HE CAR. Tenth Edition. 

i-P^ible within nur Umi 
wen considered, but not elaborated ; cotktructed wii 

Vii iJvJlT ^ ^ enjoyed by readers to who 


a Mir UOOK, I 

brilliantt but not sdperficial i wen cor 
t^he woveibiai arc that conceals, but yet 
a "'«**>«*»» •Wen oleainre.C 2 

A change OF AIR. Sixth EdiEon, 
maaM cli«.ete. 


with 
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THE^HRONICLeS or COUNT ANTON^X Fifth BdUhn. ^ 

* It U a perfectly enchuntiv story of tore and chivalry, and pure romance. The Conn# 
u the most constant, desperate, aid mc^t and tender of lovers, a peerless gentleman, 
an intVepid fighter, a faithful friend, and a magnanimous foe.'~(7iiNin/i««. 

PHROSO. Illustrated by H. R. Miluar. Sixth Edition. # 

* The Sple is thoroughly fresh, quick with vitality, stirring the blood.'— Jnmti't Gmutte> 
■*MON DALE. Illustrated. Sixth Edition. 


mr. 


KJk'* 1/AL.n.. iiiusiraicu. ^ 

' There is searching analysis of human nature, with a most ingeniouslv constructed plo* 
r. Hope has d1|u*m the contrasts of his women with marvellous subtlety and delicacy.' 


- Tima. 

THE KING ^ i'll t»UK. rouriH r.atiton. . . • 

‘In elegance, dXicacy, and tact it r.inks with the be**l of his novels, while in the wtde 
range of its portraiture and the subtiltyof its analysis it surpasses all his earlier ventures. ' 
-^S/atntor. 

5UISANTE. Fourth E^tion. 

' 'nte book is notable for a very hi^h literary quality, and an impress of power and 
mastery on every page. — /Ja/Vy Chrcmcit. 

THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. 

W. W. Jacobs’ Novels 

Crown Sz'o. y. 6r/. each 

MANY CARGOES. Twtnty-SatHth Edition. 

SEA URCHINS. Rlevonth Edition. 

A MASTER OK CRAKT'. Illustrated. Sixth Edition. 

‘Can be unrever^-edl^ecommended to all who h.ive not lost incir appetite for wholesome 

lau^ter.’— 

'The best huajprous lv>ok published for many a d.ay.‘— AVac/t and Whitt. 

LIGHT KREIGinS. Illustrated, lourth Edition. ^ 

‘ His wit and humour arc perfe* tly irresistible. Mr. JaT#)s writes of skippers, and mates, 
^ seamen, d^d his crew are the j<)lliest lot that ever sWcd.'- Nnvt. 

• M.aughier in cveiy page.'- .l/diV. 

< Lucas Malct’s Novels 

Crozun Svo. 6s. eiu/t. 

COLONEt. EN DE WHY’S W| FE. Third Edition. 

A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. AVti. Edition. 

LITTLE PETER. .Second Edition, v 6^/, 

THE WAGES OF SIN. Fonrtcrnth Edition. 

THE CARISSIMA. F^rth Edition. 

THK GATELESS BARRIER. Fourth Edition. 

*ln“The Gateless Papier" it is at once evident that, whilst Luc.is Malet has prefcerve<I 
her birihnght of originality, the artistry, the actual writing, is alcove even the hlgn level of 
the books that were born l>efore.’— Wetimmiter Gauttf. *. 

THE OF .SIR RICHARD CALMADY. Sextnfh Edition. A Limite<l 
Edition in Tw»rvolumes. CronmZro m. 

finely and amply conceived. In the strength and insight in which the story 
has been conceived^ in the w^ilh of fancy and reflection bestowed upt>n its execution, 
aM in the moving sincerity of its pathos throughout, ".Sir Richard Calmady" must rank as 
*”*J*^**.”‘^'^*‘ ’»Titcr.'— Af/era/iirr. 

. * Lucas Malet's genius. A picture of maternal love try turns tender 

ami ttmUt. —.S/tcfmUr. 

' A remarkably fine U^, with a noble motive and a sound conclusion.'— /VZ-rf. 

CKlbert Parker's Novels 

• Crown 8w. 6jr. each. 

PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. FM Edition. 

‘Stoms iMppiJy conceived and mely executed. There is strength and genius in Mr. 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD, Illttstrated. Eighth Edition. 

'Aroostogaoddrutt^tak. AbookUkathiibajoy iaajrpreasibte,-/W//rArv«ikdr. 
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™ PONTIAC: The Story of a Ast Napole™., , 

^*"* <=•■"»«« of Vain. 

north: The La. Ad,.„.o„. of «R„..; PU 

•«? leKfifffilfeT' 

® Two Kingdoms^Iustrateci. Fa,, 

nold f-m Mr. Gilbert Parker than 

THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES /.w/y v. 

* ‘‘“P*' '“'O*'"'*' of human naturi'lMln he haa di.play«l bef< 

Arthur Morrison’s Novels 

Crown 8m 6s\ each. 

TALES OFAIEAN STREETS. SUth Edithn. 

A great be*’- 
seme 

L. ,. 

mark it is certain to make.*~;Ftfr/</. 

A CHip OF THE JAGO. Feurih Edition. 

The book is a masterpiece.'-- /’a// ,»/«// 

TO LONDON town: SocondEdithn 

DMlyViUmik!' gracious and lendc 

CUNfnNG MURRELT. 

‘Admirable. . . . Dclighifi 


i A T u 1 »«. nainOM. 

•M, 5~l!Sl^TKs%^';;‘^; “/ZS‘1: "“fe Kin-i<~ • 


achievement. '—S Relator. 
T THE WALf. 


r w 

f#i 


r, ^>l^1pathcuc .uid human 


humorous relief , 


most 


.artistic 

> 


and saiisfactf 


T#fK HOLE IN The WAI.r,. Third KdiUoH 

'■ *■- «">'“>■ -ch tj^t only a nu..., „. 

any novelist might he proud to claim. '-C, «/*.;•. 
amaxilS skilh'* E.tra'orSy "" ‘ 

Eden Phillpotts’ Novels 

Crown ^vo. 6s. each 

r.YING PROPHETS. 

CHILDREN OF THE MI.ST, Fifth Edition 
r HE HUMAN BOY With a Froiftisoiece/^^A^.M ^f/,Vr>H 
thoulM. • HkStue wliat schoobboy. do. and can lay bare their inmo 

SONS VhWo'Sn I Nd.“ 

rHE^^^KlCTo^jrs! 

' i" '>■'"'■'<1 ‘oa nicety in this volume.'- UWi. 

in the circumscribe 

the riVer. Third SiitiJZ\ 

* Since “ Lorna^^!^ j® the front rank of living novelists. 

minjtkmm ^ nothing so picturesque as this new romance. —Bit 

ran^rfSjll'S'TOvyKriJ?W>!iA/^^^^ *"“«* **" «•“ f** 

^ **’* PhiUppttt has writtMi 
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8. Btfing-<}oaiiy8 Novels 

€rown Sto. each* 


ARMlNBtL. FMEdUUm* 

URITH. Finklditim, 

IN THE RPAR OF THE SEA. Stttnik 
Mditum. 

C«EAP JACK ZITA. F^rtA 
MRS, CURCENVEILOK CURGENVKN. 
MARGERY OKViljETHER. IkoJ 
Ed$tt^n. Y 

THE QUEEN OF IAjVK. Fifth hJithn. 
jAQiUEnA. Tkhdhdttifin 
KITTy alone. Ffth Kditien. 

NOlMI. Illustrated. F^rtk Edititm. 
THE BROOM SQUIief:. Illastr»led. 

Fourth Editum. 

DARTMOOR IDYLLS. 


THE PENNVCOMEQUICKS. Third 
Editi^ m 

GUAVAS THE TINNER. Illttrtrtted. 
Stcrnd EditioM. 

BLADV.S. Illustrated. Stcrnd Edition. ' 
DOM IT! A. I lluurated. Sttrnd Kdiihn. 
PABO THE PRIEST. 

WINIFRED. Iliuttratcd. Stcrnd Kditiff^ 
THE FROBISHERS. • 

ROYAL GKORGIE. Illustrated. 

MLSS QUILLET. Illustrated. 

LITTLE TU PENNY. ANr^vEdithn. U, 
CHRIS OF ALL SORT.S. 

IN DEWISLAND. Stcrnd Edithn. 


Robert Barr's Novels 

\ Crown 87 '<l 6 j . eaih* 

IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. Third Fditim. 

r ^'‘‘P**** hu'Tiour.’ -Daily Chreniclt. 

^IHK MUTABLE MANY. Stcmd Edttwn* 

humour.'-y^ar/^ Chrankle. 

THE COUNTESS rr.KLA. Third l.dth^n. 

‘Of iheie m«4j«vA| romances, which are now gaining gri^und, "The Counte»» Tekla 
»» the very be»l wokhave j«en. —/’a// .1/a// Lautit. “ * 

I HE LADY ELP.CTRA. Stf end Edition, 

•THE TEMPEl^UOUS rEmcOAT. 

^ £. Biaria Albanesi's Novels 

L Crown 87 '0. 6 c w/t. 

SISANVAH AND ONE OTHER. Tourth Edition. 

I HE BLUNDER OF.AN I.NNOCENT. .So^ Edition 
CAPRICIOUS CARODNE. ,Stcond Edition 
LOVE AND LOUISA. Second Edition, 

PETER, A PARASITE. 


B. M. Oroker's Novels 

Crtrtvn St'O, 6 .r. ear/t, 

A .STATE SECRE I . 


A \OLLM^F jp-ORIEb. | 1 HE HAPPY VALLEY. Second Edition. 

J. H. Findlater’s Novels 

Crown 8v0, 6 ,f. e<uh. 

THE GREEN GR.AVES OF BALGOWRIE. Fifth Edition. 


A NARROW WAY. 


Bfary Findlater's Novels 

« Crown 8v0, 6 t . 

Third Edition. J THE RO.SE OF JOY. Second Edition. 


Bobert Hichens* Novels 

Crown Zvo, 6s, each. 

FELIX. Fourth Edition, 

the CARDEN Of AU^a SUtk EOtim. 
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THKSOFT SIDK. Stcond Edition^ 
THE BETTER SORT^^ 


Henry James’s Novels 

Crown %v£ f^s^eacn. 

T THE AMBASSADORS. SuoJEdti\ 

1 THE GOLDEN BOWL. 


O! IVIAS SUMMER. • 

> lOST ESI’A'I E. A Ntvt Edition. 
T'HE 1‘ARISH OF IlILBY. A 

*Th1*:^ PARISH NURSE. 

. .‘J . 4.1: I \ V V 


Mary E. Mann’s Novels 

Crown St'o. 6x. enc/t. 


, A A' 
lURDI 


<;*RA*N'MA’S JANE. 

MRS! PETEft HOWARD. 


ONE ANOTHER’S] 

^^^ 'ItIh'-RE WAS ONCE A PI^ 

triiteil. V f>d. 

! WHEN ARNOLD COMES 
I tratcd. i'-. M- 


I OST I'RCIIT'.RTY. StiOnd Edition. 
ERR. Stt^d Edition 
A bON OF THE STALE. 


W. Pett Ridge’s Novels 

Crown 6.f. inch. 

A UREAKEK Ob 
MRS. GALERS BUM NESS. 

, 1 SECRETARY TO RAYNE, M.P. 


Adeline Sergeant’s Novel* 

^ ^ . . - f. 


Croit'n 8t't^ 6^. coch. f 

•n.E MASTER OK REECUWOOl.. THE 

RARRARA’S MONEY. .Sti^^iEditun. | ASD ACCUSER. 

THE^^YKillow' DIAMOND. Se.'Xid ■ ^.^^''pKor.RESS OK '(^ACIIEI.. 
uStEK SUSPICON. «>'•- ‘ 

/ 

AWWWSUB. Maria). ^ „avAKD KROM BENOAI.. Illustr 

"Bit?*«.AAKT..mI /»-.( UARRfLOb,TIlE BEESSED 

BacHtUer itrriagh Author o( EUn Uowen. ♦ 

rhiird^Edjtton. vfv^TKRV. Third Edition. CrcunZvo. 6i. 


c roion 8:0. 


6s. See fl 
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T^tIS5^*oP^HK great emerald. Cnw^ «»• 
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ilTSTERY OF A BUNGALOW. Cr^m 8r#. 6/. 

(rd<Hltfl^ A FREE L^CE OF TJp-DAV. Cwn 8^. 6#. 

A- SS (lln!w. K. V Sc« also ShilHA Nov^ and for Boys and Girls. 

A — ' ' A CHANGE OF Ace. Otfsm 800. ts. 

nX Se« Shilling Novela * 
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THE VIRUIN AND THE SCALES. C«»»ar*. 

the oRuppy.. Cr«w. a.*.. 6.. 

T|| /tfim. Crvnm 8r® 6/. 

STANDARD BEARER. Cf^miva. 6r. 


6r. 


imaXlL 1 flfc W / 1 • V rirwf* wa v* 

‘The Raiders,* etc. LOCHINVAR. Illustrated. Stc^ 


1. 


*«r(B.il.X Seer 


\ aoniA-J.). DA^TfR^^ WHYTE. Cr^mm Btv. u. 6^. , oraiTwr^ 

t# (A. COBaa). Amho^f ‘Sherlock Holmes/ ‘The White Company, etc. ROUND 
, HE RED LAMB. AWA AVi/iaa«. .xiFRl 

vOBOan (Bara Jaannatta) (Mrs. Everard Cote*). THOSE DELIGHTFUL AMERL 
CANS. Illustrated. Third Editi^ Owe 810. 6/. 

THE POOL IN THE DESERT. Cram^ 8rv. 6i. 

^ VOYAGE OF CONSOLATION. Cnm^e 8rir. 3^. 6a/. 
n^dlattt(J. H.X S^ P*8« 35 en<l Shilling Novcla 

nSS^ffi> 2 (IL?^TI?E ^IcA^^S AT ROWALLAN. llluMrsied. Crvti/e Srv. 6t. 

dnttalaoliaiKClaraldx more kin than kind, ('rmvn^vp. c/. 

FlatChMTJ. 8.x LUCIA^ the dreamer. Owe Bvfl. 6r. 

DAVID MARCKt Ow-e 8raa. 6/. 

^^ranoll (M. E.X\See Shilling Novels. 

*Aaar (Mil. HQftl), Author of ‘The Stolen Emperor ’ THE SLAKING OF THE 
, .SWORD. Crcwmtvo. 6s. 

’ton (TonX Aaibor of ‘ Kiddy.' RICKERBY’S KOI. Vi’ * Owe Bra. 6s. 

iTtt (Do^tMa). Author of ‘Lady Bahy.' IHK CONQUEST OF LONDON. 

tcasul Editiasu \Cr-atvn tr a. 6s. 
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S\ DE OF .MONK\ Cnsxvm Bra. 6i. 
r E BRIDGE OF t IKK.. Crown Bra. 6s. 
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,U. F.X Shilling Novels. 

patience DEAN. Crorm Bra. Cs. 


of ‘Robert Orange.’ THE SERIOUS WOOING 


lertaonCAanai ( 

rwe 8f0. 6r. 

(Anuionyx See page m. 
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X na (C. J. OlltcUiraX Author of ‘Captain Kettle.’ MR. HORKOCKS, PURSER. 
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iO^jy-W.X ^ page 33. 

Haa (BaaiTX See page 36. 

ABR>Uf AM’S SACRIFICE. Owe 8 - 0 . 6 r. 


CHILDREN OF THE BUSH. 


aaon^oataO. A^ 

imCcL A, mteliallX %E that EATHETH bread with me. 0<n<e Bra. 6s 

•Wlaaa(HOIL EmilyX See Shilling Novels. 

AWSOn (BarrpX Author of ‘When the Billy Boils.' 

Cratm Bva. 6s. 

<mii-Taala(B.X OR RAIN. Stcasui F,ditipn. Crown Bra. 6s. 

inoan fAUBiaX A woman OF sentiment. Ow'e 8 ev. 6s. , . . 

ainum OL 1916^ THE TRUE HISTORY OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON, CTiruuan and 
/.Communist. Ttatl/lk EdstUn. Medium Bt^. 6d. . 

n* (J. Latharx Author of ‘ The Darling of Urn Cods,' MADAME pUTTKRrLV, 
5 , ramm Bra. v. 6d. 

f^yVJANR. Crnam 8 as. 6 #. , ^ ^ 

(Xdl^ DERRICK VAUGHAN. NOVELIST, ^snd Ihrutand. Cr.Bra. is. 6d 
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^ Third Edttion. Crown Sr#. 6 j. • 

THE DRYAD. CrotunZvo, 6t. • 

HmU* (Pauline Bradford^ the voice in the desert. Cw* u 
i(aana^ta^(8.)i T?.E fortune of Christina macnab. 

^ttOAf ). See page 33. 

jKftim (Mrt. M. E.). See page 36. ^ 

Marriott (OharlM). Author of The Column.' GENEVRA. SeconWjkiition Cr 

(JARI^ERED. Crojvn^vo. 6r. 

A DUEL. Croivnivo, 6s. 
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IN THE WHIRL OF THE RISING. Third Edition. CrorA 8 tc 6 s 
THE red DERELICT. Croivn 8r'0. 6s. j 

®®*^?^**®*‘ 1 ^* Author of 'Into the Highways and Hedge*.’ THJf ALIEN. 7 
Edition. Croxvn 8 t' 0 . 6 s. ^ • 


Morrlion (Arthur). See paap^A. , 

Neeblt (K). (Mr.. E. Bhndi *THE RED HOUSE. Illu.ir.ted. *W,r/* MM 
C roirn Sfo. 6s. ^ ^ ^ 

THE LITERARV SENSE. w..r.«8r... «r. . / 

Nome (W. R). THE CREDIT OF THE COUNTY. IllusirmtJ. Snnd KM 
^CiownBvo. 6s. i 
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OUrTant(Ainre(lX own B(*>n. the C.RF.Y dog of KENWUIR. SorenthEdi 
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Opptnhelin OB. Phillips), master of men. Third Edition. CrcmmZvo. 6s. 
OZUinam (JohuX Author of ‘ Bar be of Grand Bayou.’ /\ WE.-VVER OF WF 
Second Edition. Cnnon 8 tv 6s. 

THE GATE OF THE DESERT. Crosvn 8x'o. 6s. 

PfdttCBawX three FAN l ASIE.S. (Vi»ro*. 8rv». 

LII^^LF.Y KAV.S. Third Edition. Civnm Svo. 6s. 

Parkw (Oilbartx Se* page ^ 1, 

Pmb«rton(MazX the F 06 tSTF.ps of a throne, illustrated. Third Edit 

c rtnt*H 8?v. 6 s, 

I CROWN IIIKK KING. With Illustrations by Frank Dadd and A. Forre* 
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ndJUhMr^ (Manx See page 34 wnd Shilling No\-eU. 

<^j^uAo» of MW M»n', Rock.' THE WHITE WOLF. .SVrW EdiHfn. Cr 
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Cloth t I ;. ltd. 
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lerieaof fctionaialowprkeunder the title of * Metmuiin eSMii u Nr. 
re well printod and well bound in clothe and the excellence of iheir 
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A Ffemarkable ^ovcl by ROBERT HICHENS 
Author of “The Wgman with the Fan,” 

“ Felix,” &c. 

THE Q^DEN OF ALLAH 

Fourth Kilitiim. CVatm Sit;, tVi. 

“ A novel »''»ntaiinn^ a tra^/etly and a rounnc'iat ion no (ftiiirttmc, 
nod told with such stnnif'e iutonsity of pii'ision, that, fr«»an from 
the tbrull of the uarrativ**, it would Iw oasy to ni»h into expreaaionn 
of oxafrtTGnit^d admiration. In luii.iry <>xpre!*iijon, in beauty of 
description, and in its htron^ K'lip of hfi , iho book iw far boyoud 
anything that Mr. luohons has y«M m <1. Il««rc is no common 

tra^^edy of love or intr^rne, no man or u.ou.in that Nopriratew t lieno 
two, whoHo ib'votion to I'aoh otlo r noviT t^anoKS; it is one that, no 
far &H wo know, in uniipio in ficlion a s miI’h tra>;iMly with which 
no mortal love or i-trenu'lh cati K'rapph* ami tliaf only ofTers penr«» 
at the price of partinj^ and r'-minem' i« ai Mr Hiehens lian wr i( f «‘n, 
not merely a line book, but *1 Imm U that <lo«(*rvo« to live,” — 
fiiandard. 

“‘The (ianboi of Allah.’ t eiia’ i with i/«.ldi n ami exfjtiiiiife 
hUiifthine, a suiihhine Ivchtm;.' up a yv inor«* \% <«nd»’rfiil than all 
else iM'siib*, throw in;^' it- auf' oh- iv-u oi^ t f h«' lot nni.'niiih, 

and bringing hojw in train, will irra liat.* t },<• ^cIcHon of wintry 
weather, even the gloom of winir\ I art . with aomething of its 
splendour. It is a book for which wo may w* II 1m> thankful, not 
ouly for its literary ability, its strmik' j ‘e ta- feeliufr. its reii»»* of 
colour, its vivid, intense life, bn* for H>* nobility “f ptirpoiM^ its 
largeness of aim. . . . N»> Kiivdinh atitle r has r n r given hiniradf 
so coinplctolv to the def-< rt as .Mr He len*-, haw !nl>oure<l so 
patently and” so lovingly to give .•*pr*>«h{on to its curious fi»«eina> 
tion, to its over-changing beauty. He ha« su* eiH'ded to an extent 
which overtops onlinary praise ; he ha^ wntten a which is In 

every sense remarkable. /Ai»by TfU irayh . 

“Wo have waited for this l>«>ok a long time. We have felt, all 
of us who have followed Mr. Hichens’ wanderings In soareh of 
himself, that he must v me day fujd Inrnfelf We felt that then 
bo would give os something for which lover of MUfratnro 

might ihankshim from their hearts. Now ho has jiistifiod that 
hope in full measure, pressed down and ninning over. He hss 
gi^n ns a really fine book. ‘ The Garden of Allah ’ lifts os right 
oni of th«emck*of little tales about lilih? people which pass muster 
for the best fiction in these lesn Vi Ole'S. It treats of a noble subj<H:t 
ia the way a noble subject should Im ireated— with eothasiasm, 
yet with due restraint; vividly but sanely, not without passion, 
yet not without dignity. A novel in which there are mmi quail* 
ties, as I believe, which Iwlung to literature of the Idghest class.” 
— X>o»ly Mail. 

•‘‘The Garden of Allah* is the do, cert of Hahara, and on ibis 
strong, barbarous, sunlit tackgronml Mr. iliebens has sot a man 
and woman so effectively as establish bis position as a novelist. 
UoDCoforth he uiust be serioosly regarded as one of the perqdo 
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who matter. He hae done ol^er ^d interesting things before, 
but nothing so notable as this book. Few can achieve the real 
mastery of emotion and character hero exhibited, llis woman in 
particular is memorable, and will, wo think, be remembered.” — 
Athenwum. 

“Mr. Iliohons was always a master ofa^osphere ; bnt we 
doubt whether ho has ever shown his ma8tcf!|^ so well as in the 
nlmost maf^ic sense of space and sunshiiio and loneliness with 
which ho has investod pages of this book. What raises the book 
to a high place in our ostooin is its brilliant psychology and its 
])Oworful hypn<<tizing atmosphere.” — Outlook. 

“A powerfully fascinating nov'cl. Wo are spell-bound to know 
the issue. This novel has the Baron’s tmpriwigtur and his strongest 
ncomnicndation.” — Punch. 

“In the originality of its conception,'*' the patient care and 
thoroughness of its doveloptnent, the picturesque vigour of its 
inciilental dosciiptions of scenery aiul native life, and the pnri)oao 
and roach of its spiritual inotivo, the book has unquestionable 
distinction.” — Gla»<joo' Herald. 

“ A truly romurkalilo and affecting tragedy of sox, exalted in 
tone, tense with dramatic oxcitoinont, warm with the warmth of 
human passion. The human interest of the book increases more 
and more in intensity till the hand of Nemesis falls and a groat 
love omU in a great ronflnciation.”-- -Nurtdfiy Special. 

“ The story is nobly told, and raises Mr. Ilichons to a very high 
place. It is a story to give pause, if no more, to the frankly 
irreligious temper in any reader, and to show a vision of unknown 
heights of duty and sacriftoe to those who hold by any faith. 
'The Garden of Allah* is a work that compels the highest praise.” — 
Vanity Fair. 

“ Never in these modern years has such a remarkably fine n#vel 
us * The Garden of Allah ’ boon presented to us. Never once does 
it — big though it is — offend the artistic taste because it is unsym- 
inetrical. Never once does its moments of spiritual insight and 
]H>wer descend to more bathos. As the characters unfold, so the 
atmosphere of the story completely captures the reader, and he is 
led at will by the strong sense of proportion as well as the absorb- 
ing fascination of originality of theme and tecatment. The name 
of the volume suggests locality, and it is a locality u^t nnfamiliar to 
the modem tourist. Even in its descript ivenesa the book is a 
triumph. . . . The strength of the book is overpowering almost, 
yet beaiitv is never ont raged. It is truly a |^at and distinct 
novel.” — Kcho, ^ • 

“ Mr. Hichens surrounds his study of two abnonaal oharaotera 
with |mges of delicate word-painting which are better than any- 
thing he has previously produced .” — Daily Express. 

** This is the nuvit remarkable novel which has appeared for 
inanv a long day. Both in aim and achievement it snrpassee 
anything Mr. Kiehens has ever done tiefere . . . a book among a 
thousand.”— IknVy Mirror. 

“Supremely clever, uncommon, possessed in a rare degree of 
charm and atmosphere, of Insight into haman oharacter, of probings 
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into the uui'athomabJe depth* «i ^If^ioue oouvictions — each ia * The 
Garden of Allali.’ ” — Birtuinghamrost. 

**Mr. Hichena haa written a book which ia far in advance of 
anything he >iae given ua previoualjr — a book which ia rcmarkoblo 
alike in the power of ita realiani, in ita allegorical intenaitj, and in 
the beauty of ita comnoaition.** — Pubftc Opinion. 

** Hero ia a tragedy of human aotils hanlly over 8ur{>aaaed oitlior 
in conception or treatment.’* — To-tlaij. • 

** It ia a Bno romance; several beautiful paasagos occur in the 
narration, and it is a curiouH and aubtb* wtiidy of n iunn*a mind 
There are picturoa in it which startle and repel, but convince us 
of their absolute truth ; there are <>thers, simply beautiful, an«l 
equally veritable, w<f feel assured.” — ll'.-r/d 

“ This journey aouthwardH over the Sahara is told with extra- 
ordinary skill. Mr. lliclioiiK Ims cn.'kto l the very ntnu»iiphero of 
brouthless, coloured wmitler which ih to Domini the voice of Ood, 
which at last jrives her the idea of hapj.iiieHs and siitisfiudioti 
The story ends with a inagniticcMii re« or*! of stdf-reuuiiciation, »>f 
the good rcttlixed, satby enough, through sacrifice .** — Datig Xetr# 

“‘The Garden of Allah’ is a bit «»f broad and flnishe«l work 
At first it appears as if the wealth tif detail i‘« too great, the finish 
of the partH too olnl>orate, and that we inu*.t not export an effect 
coninionsurate with the labour being bo towed in aiming at it. 
Hut as wo proceed, the story expands with |K'rfoel relevance, and 
the minutiao of th^* preparatory *»eclioiiB art with rumulativ© 
effect upon its development. We »re grateful to Mi Hit hens f»»r 
as fine a piece of fiction us w** ha\e r»*ad for luanx a day.'* — Daily 
Chronicle. 

“Mr. Hichoiis* stylo has virility. for»e, beauty, nini a brilliant 
diflactneas. Long prepareil though wo may have been, by 
familiarity with his previous books, for the iwuetrat ion into the 
bidden roceaaea of the human heart uncommon amongst modem 
writers, the present admiralde novel goes far beyond anything ho 
has hitherto attempted,'* — Skttrh. 

** Not for years have I read ii novid so hplendid in its aKlstic 
symmetrv, in its spiritut.! pathos, and in its jwyrhob^gical insight. 
It reminds me of ^The Bcarlei Letter,’ but it in in no sense 
imitative. The story is a study in conscience so p«ngnant that 1 
at least read it in a kind of agony, tom by the anguish which 
lacerates the soul of Domini — sorely on© of the greatest pieces of 
womanhood in recent fiction. Ihe story is too delicate t<j> sum- 
marixe. ft is set on the verge of the Hahara. in Algeria, amid tho 
mysticism of the East, and the aunosphero Is used with rare skill 
to prepare the way for the enfolding of the tragedy. It t^njehes 
the deep springs of hamanity. It is exquisitely written, and lU 
outline is shap^ and moulded into curves of lx*auty. ”—.5far. 

** Aa admirably powerful liook.” — ffcoieman. 

•* It is a tale of passionate human love, of sin against ihe inner 
light, and of a great renunciation, and the slow and gradual 
unfolding of the tragedy is in perfect harmony wiih fho dignity 
of the theme.** — Wetk*i Survey. 
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